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ends which a regular ſchool education 


1 ſhould provide for, according to tile 
- different proſpects and capacities f 


his pupils, and has lately built a large — 8 
ſchool: r m: and finiſhed a 71e. 
houſe for the reception of day - cho - 
lars and boardets. It is alſo though 
proper to communicate the following 
regolations, viz. That the young gen- 
tlemen, properly prepared) are form- 
ed into claſſes not exceeding 
twelve in each, to every three of 
which an Uſher is allowed: exchoſive * 
bf his own immediate care and cons 
ſtant inſpeclion ; and as the greateſt 


aid bad habits contracted: Which are 


particularly attentive to young begins 


10g, are from: eight in the morning 
for abe bighte hope: — from nine, 2 
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errors id teaching ate moſt common - 
ly committed at the. fiſt ſetting out, 8 
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Sanur a, which. being ſet apart fol 
a lectures, will'admilt of otily 
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ann Al- town: road 
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lodge; his -boarders/during- me Sum 
miert ſeaſon : $o:thet they: wilt hane 
ide heneſi af exorciſe and the couns 


tey air, without any loſr of time er in- 
tetruption to their ſtadies. And that 
patente may ſee with their owN eyes," 


_ edge: impurity of che nature 
aud propriety of his inſtructions, and 


de attention . children, 
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they are examined publickly for præ· 
miums, of which their friends bave 
previous notice, three times” 4 er: 
and: the” names: of fuck! as erte 
inſerted in the news papers ; d 
its imaglued muſt inſpire them with 
a proper ſpitit radu an emula 
tion, and contribitte*yreatly to their 
advancement. Howeyer the quanti- 
ty of books they may ' have hurried 
der, and the number of 41s of 
may be able to repeat i nary > 
are not admitted as proof eir 
real' dea e "Xi is peta 
ſed that the cultivation of the ratio-= 
nal faculties, N * 
underſtanding 9.208 
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at che fame time that their memories - 
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are to be duly exerciſed ; tho'/in;this 
reſpeR, it may. oſten he found more 
advantageous. to Jearners ruthet, in 
ſome meaſure, to reſtrain han en- 
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Loos practical branches, every ope- 
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The deem ate net fuffereck to 
ramble. about by themſel ven, but have 
4 proper perſom to accempany them 
in, all b walks and excurfions: 
there is alſo a perfon ef charucter, 
every way euat to che taſk, whoſe 
ſole huſineſs is to ſuperintemd che de. 
x conomy of the fathilly ;/ to regulate 
| the behaviour of the young, gentle- 
men, and to take care that every 
thing relative to them, within her pre- 
vincr, be conducted with due regard 
to heath, eleanfineßt, and Gant e, 
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It is an eſtabliſhed nian that RE. 
GULARITY is the fouk'of huſmeſd e. 
pecially in Schools, and that the ne- 
glect of it in prodactive of any in- 
convenieneies and ill effects; therefore 
as Mr. Wnvrx entirely devates him- 
ſelf to the ſervice of his pupils, keeping 
few or no ſingle holydays, and his va- 
cations being in general very ſhort, he 
preſumes the above regulations, which 


have 


( 12 ) 


have been approved of by the judici- 
ous, will be punctually obſerved on 
the part of the parents; otherwiſe if 
the young gentlemen under his care, 
are not obliged or permitted to com- 
ply with his rules, it muſt certainly be 
unreaſonable to expect, he ſhould be 
anſwerable for their improvement. | 


"Mt. War: TE does not orofel reach- 
ing abroad as formerly; and ſuch. 
7 gentlemen, and ladies as may want to 
_ ſpeak 1 to him on buſineſs, are. requeſt· 
ed to call at his Houſe, or appoint 
ſome time in the afternoon, that he 
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= may wait on them, as he makes it a 


1 ane in aba hours. iy 
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53 or more 
than that human nature, 


ought to be the chief 


ad af Menges kind ; and ITT 
2. bent hich tbe eee 
o 1 that, which bas been leaſt attended 

17 cis O14 4183 got 
4 - Iiit not amaning t 
e tion of che world, — no-: 5 of we 
a mungen min dealyudeitotice, kl Within the Ht 


ſixty years ?- when Mer. Locke areſe, N qr a a 
jun view, of one an erna frame, the 


undenſtanding, upon prineiples principles ef * 
founded on reaſon and experience. 


32 Tur chief cnnſe: of ths very erteeeus, Kin. 
2 accurate views, gien of that part of our: 
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before his time, was, - erer 
ciden 


WH cidentaliydifeorered | 
81 had — Acad wh "che a 
FE found himſelf intatgied in many 782 
1 lighting x 


ring the purſuit of his 
cidentally upon this' clue, he e | 
thro” all the mazes of "op labyrinth, in Etch 
; fo 


ii "INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 
ſo many had W or been loſt be- 
fore. 

His „was, chat as — not think 
upon any abſtract ſubject, without the uſe of ab- 
ſtraQt terms; and as in general we ſubſtitute the 
terms themſelves, in thinking, as well as ſpeaking, 
in the room of the complex ideas or (which che 
Nand ; it is inapoſſble » we can think with preciſion, 
till we firſt examine whether we have preciſe ideas 
annexed to ſuch terms: and it is equally ympoſſi- 
ble to communicate our thoughts to 0 with 
exactneſs, unleſs. we — EPO 


SS) our words. 
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ACCORDINGLY: this acute. ere enter- 

.ed, into a ſcrupulous examination of all the terms 

he uſed, for. his own purpoſe, in private meditati- 
on; and afterwards gave clear definitions of thoſe 
terms, for the. benefit of cathers, in communica- 
ting to them his ts. His labours were at- 
tended with ſueceſs. It muſt be evident to all 
who examine his works with care, that he has 
— ann. with the utmoſt preciſion, and 
perſſ ; and that all who are properly qualifi- 
ed * rr his eſſay, will, with due attention, agree 
n wen in the ſame F 
* 35 1 1 f e ent nu Loh, 4 
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Bo in this age of ſpeculative philoſophy, they 
who turn their thoughts to writings of that ſort, 
ſeem to have no other object in view than that of 
merely acquiring knowlege ; without onee conſi- 
dering how that knowlege may be rendered uſeful 
ſociety. From hs — of one ſperulative 
p they run to to another, with the ſame kind of 
;avidity, that miſers purſue the en 
„ mint 16 in $13 1M i 
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wealth; and e deeds the one, te- 
joicing in his hoard ol concealed knowlege; the 


other, in his heaps of hidden gold; tho both are 


equally alan n bn ache mori: 
; * 51653 

Even Mr. Jn: himſelf. * "have: been 
ſo totally abſorbed in purſiuits of that ſort, ihat he 
has not in any part of his works pointed out to 
us, how his diſcoveries might turn out to the.bene- 
fit of mankind, by any n to try their 
effects. And accordingly, little or no advantage 
has hitherto reſulted from them, excepting ide 


ſatisfaction they have given, to oy * 


Jative turn. 219 1 is" | Am! in 

3 5 having Sm, that ne * 
thinking aroſe from an abuſe of words; and chat 
moſt controverſies and diſputes, which have been 
—— dn coming to any concluſion, were 

wing to the want of clear and preciſe ideas be- 
30g e 10.the ee 2 
only remedy Mr. Locke | oma is, that men 
ſhould carefully examine the meaning of each 
word, and uſe it ſteadily in one ſenſe. And that 
upon any difference of opinion, the parties ſnould 
define ſuch terms as are capable of 9 


are of mol} inne tz li 


Bur he might have judged from the At. 
ficulty which he himſelf found in te gra di 
this point, and from his own experience of => 
great care and pains it coſt, to ſeparate ideas from 
words to which. they were early aſſociated, and 
cemented by long uſe; that this was a taſk not 
likely 39 bs > performed by many. Ons, og 
imagine that a before he 
cute, would have traced the diſorder to 2 


A 2 | Nor : 


++ INTRODUCTORY. DISCOURSE. 


"Nor had he far to'ſeek for the ſource of our im- 
in the uſe of words, when he fhould 
Tele that the ſtudy of our on language, has 
never been made part ef che education of our 

youth. Conſequently the uſe of words is got 
nelly vy chance, 0 the company that 
Wwe'Rtep, or the becks thut we vend. And if nei- 

cher he companions with whom we eonverſe, nor 
ie authors Whom we conſult, are exact in the 
ue of their words, I can not fee: how it is: to be 


vnpected that we'thould urive ar 
r Ne 


I then irre: 42 0 and kiorder, i in cane 
in all others, — neceſſarily follow from neglect, 
und feaving things to chance; regularity and order, 
Aus in all r cafes; can proceed only: from: care 
und method. The way to have clear and preciſe 
44 -affixed to the uſe of words, would be to 
ive wankind! taught from their ' early days, by 
proper nafiers, "the Fee 1 ek ow te 
N my Bona l 


8 hn vis naa W inlirwAted, eve 
vile em in dhe Ve of words, and would be able to 
cenimuntcate their ideas to esch other, with eaſe 
and perſpiemty. Nor would their underſtandinꝑ 
be clouded, in private meditation, by the miſts of 
urkty; nor iheir fertiments, when delivered 
in ebnberfation, perplenedd by the intunglements of 
ver bal diſputation. And this might eaſiſy be ef- 
ſected, if eh a fourth patt ef that ime were 
dedicated to he Mudy öf bur on which 
vn wafted in | atquiring a fmattering im two 
Heat langusges, without pro Ving: either of ue er ur- 
namen to one ine hundred WHALE. 5 17 
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Ir is true, Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on Educa- 


Fs whe mother-tongue.. But he lays the fault at 
the wrong door, when lie imputes this negleQ to 
the maſters. of grammar ſchools, and tutors; at 
the. univerſities, This is not part of their pro 
vince. They neither prafeſs. to teach it, not do 
they know how. Nothing effeQuual. can be dene, 
without making that a diſtinct branch of educati»- 
on, and encouraging proper maſters to follow, it aa 
their ſole e t, in the ſame way as the ſe- 


certainly whether we conſider the difficulty of the 
thing, or the great ends which might be anſwered” 


by it, the maſters in that branch, ought to meet 
with. as great encouragement, as thoſe in any 


To the want of an. inſtitution of this ſort it is; 


owing, that Locke's noble Eſſay on the: Human: 


Underſtanding, has hitherto praved. of ſe litthe; bo- 


nefat to the world. It bas indeed afforded ſuck a 
gratification to man of a ſpeculative turn, as ma- 
thematical ſtudies do ta thule, Wheſe enjoymant is 
bounded: by the mere contemplation of truth. But 
do men think, or reaſon more than they- 
did before the publication of that book ? Have we.- 
a more preciſe uſe of » er are the mu 
ber of verbal diſputes leſſened? Let thoſe wha: 


have examined the many controverſial writings - 


ſince publiſhed, ſay, whether the chief cauſe of 


theſe endleſs diſputes be not ſtill the ſame, an 
abuſe of words. C 53 a4 i 

Uros the... cloleſt . examination,” indeed;.. it 
would appear, that little or no benefit in point 
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veral maſters in the other branches do. And 
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feat of the paſſions; for which we have no 
name as exiſting in the mind; unphiloſophically re- 


all that is noble and praiſe worthy, all that is 
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of practice, has refulted from a diſplay in theo- 


ry, of the only part of the human' mind, which 
as hi open with accuracy, upon 
. 


Bur ſtill there are two other parts of the 
human mind, with regard to which the world 
is at this day, as much in the dark, as they 
were with reſpect to the whole, previous to the 
publication of Mr. Locke's eſſay : The one, the 


ferring it to the organ of ſenfarton, the heart: 
led the imagination. | 
ron a right regulation of thefe 
the mind, and the faculties belonging 


of 


elegant and delightful, in man, confidered as a 
ſocial being, chiefly depends. Yet fo far are we 
from having any juſt view preſented to us of thoſe 
im t parts of our internal frame; or any 
well-founded knowlege of the principles by which 
the faculties belonging to them ought to be regu- 
lated ; that every day we ſee ſome new hypotheſis 
advanced upon that ſubject, deſigned to over turn 
all that went before, and laying in the ſame claim, 
which all that preceded it had done, that of being 
the only right one. | 7. 


Tx variety of treatiſes which have lately been 
_ publiſhed on the paſſions, and the number of eſſays 
on taſte; in which the writers widely differ from 
each other in their principles, and are far from a- 
greeing in their definitions or "deſcriptions of 
them; ſufficiently ſhew, how far we are ſtil}, 


from 


certain k 


from having am e of that 


ot 
ar to which wel Ty Exc 


eyond the powe er of writing 
— bis ll ne 
books, which it is beyond the e e. to 
teach. Nor are the writers of ſuch treatiſes. em- 
ployes about a work leſs abſurd, than would be that 
of endeavouring to commbnicate bew Fam ing ideas - 
by definitions 3. or that of: deep to ; 
found. 2 1 1 3 97 oo EY : eee 7 Fi 4} arts 
And ſeem to be under the inſluence of - 
one common deluſion, that by the help of 1 | 
alone, ca communicate- all that p alles in 
their minds. "They forget thit the paſſions and the - — 
have ala of their pwn, utterly inde- 
of "words, by which” only their exertions- 
can be manifeſted and* communicated. Now if 
this language be wholly neglected by us ; if 'we © 
have taken no care to its marks, or ſettle 
| the uſe of them wick any preciſſon; it will follow - 
that the difficulty will "at leaſt be as great, to treat : - 
with accuracy of thoſe parts of the mind to which : - 
that language belongs, as it was of the underſtand- 
ing, previous to the proper adjuſtment of 'words, 
But when added to this, it is conſidered that this 
language is ina very poor and defeQye ſtate - 
us, and that out of the numberleſs 71 
tions : whereof the human mind is capable; 4 
are but a few that have any peculiar marks ha. - - i 
ing to them as their ſymbols; it will be found That - 
the difficulty of treating juſtly of the paſſions an 
fancy, muſt be much greater, than of the under- 
land ag; whoſe language CE Pn 
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mee field of mental emotions, without a. fſufbci- 


ent N of marks. to. land 1%, 1 
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theſe lectures, ee. 


Ir wilt be allowed. by all e of . 
gur there is no ſpeculative point more ardently to 
8 for, han io have it in ouy power to com- 
thoſe of the human mind, which 
© Raf conceals from us, or falſely. viewed thro' 
3g milts of errour, with the ſame clear fatisfaQi- 
on that we find in examining Mr. Locke's view 
of the underſtanding. But at the ſame time if 
the. means were pointed out, of rendering both 
theſe views. practically ſens, ſhewing, how a 
enetal ſpirit of —— 1 * 2 rea- 
n, might be ro the natives of this 
country ; by ſhewing how. the paſſions hurtful or 
ö dangerous to ſocie may be fuppreſſed, and thoſe 
ef the ee ſocial kind, calculated to pro- 
mote al good, may be brought forward, 
gra ws carried into due exertion; ; by 
ewing how the powers of the imagination maß 
1 regulated as to diffuſe, 4; general good taſte 
the nation; a point eſſentially neceſſary to pro- 
mote ſome of the nobleſſ ends that can be an- 
ſwered hy by the two: other powers, thoſe I mean of 
a re ing, and delicate ſenſibility: 4 
"© 2 
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INTRODUCTORY” DISCOURSE. iz, 
i be allowed that the exccittionof fuch a plan, 
11d tend more ta the reat benefit of this real, 
han all the uninſpired! books ee 
rom the cee ofthe world te this. n 3411 
n * 2&1 RF 
Bo it will be fad, e 7 Wü 
his to be expected ? Are not thaſe the very p 


about which the moſt eminent d our writers have 


employed their labours, hitherto to little; purpoſe? 
ave not theſe been the chief objects in the works - 


of our moſt celebrated divines, moral iſta, metaphy-. 
icians, critics, writers of eſſuys, &c. and have we; 


any reaſon to believe that this age will produce wri- 


ings in thoſe ſeveral ways fuperiour' to what have 


hitherto appeared? Such are the queſtions likely to 
We aſked by thoſe, whoſe minds have-beennarrowed-- 


by an early falſe bias given to us ĩn our ſyſtem of 
2 and afterwards continued thro ie; þ 
in that extravagant idea entertained of the yo 
df written kinguage, far beyond what in its nature it / 
an ever attain. But ſuppoſe it be: aſſerted; that this iu 
he very cauſe of the failure, in the attempts made 
dy ſo many men of diſtinguiſhed abilities to reform 
nankind. Suppoſe it be aſſerted: that they have at 


T ed ar infront: which. in its very conſtructiem 


incapable of accompliſhiag the work they were 
— In ſhort that ſome of our greateſt men har 


een trying to do that with the pen, which can 


only be performed the to 3 0 ure ef- a 
ects by — —— ä | 
luced but b y the living voice, with its accompani-/- | 

This is no longer a mere aſſertion ʒ it ie 

o longer problematical. It has been demonſtra- 

ed to the entire fatisfaction - of ſome of the wiſoſt 
Semi theſe. — e WIA re 

ernment, wi it in the 

ixth and ſeventh lectures, — $5; 
nd inithe two OY Uillertations on —_—_ 


A 5. Bur 


4 
ot Hl | * A 2 bog \ 


. 


enter upon the diſcuſſion of this point, with all 
fle, that language great inflrument, 

: which all the faculties of the mind, are brought 
for wurd, moulded, poliſhed, and exerted: and that 
ve have in uſe two kinds of lan 


other, the invention of man. V dich of theſe two 
is moſt likely to be adapted.to its end, that of giv- 


ir de diſplay all is faculties in perfeQion ? 


Force of cultivating the 
| Deity on humankind, as far as he could carry it by 


affairs in this country: and not only ſo, but the 


| and made the extremities of the earth to tremble. 
When it is well know 


they been ſent out into the world in a pamphlet; 
the minds of a few readers, than thoſe. 


den, wien forcibly uttered by the living 


Seu the ancient e e E 


- INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 
pen oa may not» 


i them, they are deſired to re- 
is the by 


guage; the ſpoken, 
and the written. The one, the gift of God; the 


ing the human mind its proper ſhape, and enabling 


- Ip heywant ts judge byefſeft produced i in our 
own times, how far the one language has the ad- 
vantage over the other, let them only reflet on a 
recent inſtance cf a late — -who by the mere 
beſtowed by the 


4 Fo 2, ES 1 a SS Ac as. oY — wma . A moe 


- raiſed himſelf to the ſole direction of 


his own 


of his living voice ſhook diſtant throres, 


that had the fame ſenti- 
ments been delivered in the language of men; had 


they would probably have produced leſs effects upon 


writers. And we 3 ere pe 
ſtances in our metbodiſt preachers, —. 
which words ac — — 4 


voice. And if the language of nature be poſſeſſed of 


ſuch power, in its preſent negleQed and uncultivated 
ſtate, how immenſe muſt be its force, were it car- 
ried to the ſame degree of perfection, that it was 


Hap 


the light | 
of ſuch a religion, and ſuch a conftitution as 
t with ſome diſcoveries Lb 
produced, they would have carried 
belonging to enn nature to the utmoſt 
of ; and the ſlate of 
them would have ed as nearly to that * 
bliſsful ſtate, to which we are taught to look for- 
wards, a fellowſhip with angels, as the boundaries - 
of the two worlds would permit. And would not © 
this neceſſarily be our caſe; were we poſſeſſed of 
thoſe articles, in which the Greeks and Romans 
confeſſedly excelled üs? We want only their arts 
added to our ſciences. Their arts, are eſſentially 


dern philoſophy, 3 
arts, are eſſentially 
fits thro? all ranks 4: people, which ſuch a glen, 


822 uſeful to ſociety. Their 


nature capable of beſtowing. In ſhort, their arts, 


of all thoſe bleſſings, which Providence has ſhowered 
down with a more liberal hand, on this country, 
than on any other in the world. Now they had no 


What is there wanting then amongſt us, but to 


apply ourſelves with 1 to the ſame means. 
in order do uin the fame ant 6 


*% 


1 KNOW has! are few cb of of tracing a 
ſpeculation of this fort, thro? , ſo ing to 


perceive the juſtneſs of the — But 1 


Le 


. 


am now little mme 


2 to render the nobleſt diſcoveries in mo- 
ry, to diffuſe thoſe bene- 


and ſuch a conſtitution as ours, are in their OW 
are eſſentially heceſſary, to our making a right uſe 


— * 
* 


» = 


arts whatſoever, in-which they excelled us, that did 
not taketheir-riſe, either immediately, or con- 
ſequentially; from the pains beſtowed upon the cul- 


ture of the language of nature, the living ſpeech. . 


" 


2 1 


— DISCOURSE. 
2 paſt upon the theory, ſince, the time is approach - 


ing of trying it e ntally.: A few ſenſible. 
n practice will carcy. more 
2 the buſk of mankind; than a thou- 


| peculative arguments. It is with true ſatis» 
27 eee heart I hail the approaching day, when 
(; all Oy. ] have advanced upon this ſubject, will 
be put to that teſt. Whoever attended the courſe 
of Ae their delivery; or whoever fhabl 
Jook at the numerous. liſt of ſubſaribers preceding 
this book, will be convinced that things are now. 
ripe for, execution, and. that, due encouragement 
will not. be wanting, to him who ſhall. eſtabliſh, a 
ſucceſsful. method of teaching the art of «Delivery 
in this eountry, The conſtant attendance of the. 
| ſubſcribers during the courſe; the profound at- 
tention with which the lectures were heard the 
general ſatisfaction expreſſed, 
ſent at their delivery; and the many perſonal ap- 
| Plications,tp be autbor, ftami, delt who looked 
pon themſelves as concerned in the event, either 
b thr own or their children rede enter 


1 1 oſſible upon, lore plan, in. 
| d.; ſu ſticientiy 


order to anſwer t 

confirm the truth of this tion. And with re- 
ſped to numbers, the printed. liſ:-prefixed-to. this 
book will be far from —.— the real number of 
ſabſcribers to the courſe, as many choſe not to ſot 
down their names, and as ſome of the liſts were 
accidentally loſt. But when the world is told, thar 
the number of ſubſcribers. to this, and a former 
courſe of the fame nature, was not leſa than ſe- 
venteen hundred, and that theſe were all volunteers, 
as there was not the leaſt ſollicitation uſed on the - 
part of the author to promote the ſuhſeription; 
it will probably be lowed, that fuch a general 


by all wha were pre- 


5 
INTRODUC TON DISCOURSE. xi 
Sou may be ſurpriſed to find, fo few names, 
of perſons adorned with titles, or dignified by: 
ſtation, in the liſt of ſubſcribers: But they who 
are acquainted with the ſtate of things for ſome 
time paſt, will not at all wonder at this, when | 
they are told that the ſubſcription was utterly 
unſolicited. Voluntary patronage amongſt the . 
great, has long been out of faſmon. Tt is too 
frequently the caſe that the nobility, and por- 
ſons im high ſtation, model their behaviour by 
that of the Miniſter; and till within a very ſbort 
Pace, there has not been an inſtance of any. 
Miniſter during the laft fifty years, who gave the 
ſmaleſt encouragement to any art or ſcience in this 15 
country, 10 any work of genius or literature; or 
who eountenanced any ſcheme calculated to im- 
prove the minds, or better the hearts, of Britim 
SSA 


Tur lad name mentioned of 4 patron-Mim. 
ſter, is that of the Earl of Oxford in the reign | 
of Queen Anne; and the laſt deſign he had in 
Hand, for the general good of "theſe realms, was, 
. ve ire informec/by Sift plan for cofrecting, 
improving, and aſcertaining the Engi tongue. 
\ deſign which would probably hade tak ee, 
as Swift alſo informs us, had the Queen” liveit a 
year or two longer. Yet, unexeriited as it was, the 
ery intention of ſetting about ſo noble à work, 
4 made his name more generally known 
and” talked ef, and has done him more honour, - 
han afl the other actions of his life. Nor was _ 
here any article which put his character in fo High 
x point of light, as the praiſe which Swift heſtoms 
dn him, in the beginning of his letter addreſſed. 
o- him upon that head. Tho” the paſſage maß 
de hen to maſt "readers; yet as it deſer des -4 
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xiv: INTRODUCTORY 'DISCOURSE.” » 
be attentively conſidered by all, I nn 
apology for inſerting it here. 


"I Wuar I had the honogr une mention to your 
© Lordſhip ſome, time ago in converſation; was i 
not a new thought, juſt then ſtarted. by accident 01 
c or occaſion, but the reſult of long: — 
© I have been confirmed in my ſentiments, by the 
© opinion of ſome. very judicious perſons, with 
6 whom I conſulted; They all agreed, that nothing 
© would. be of greater uſe towards the improve- 
© ment of knowlege and politeneſs, than ſome. 
«© effetual method for correcting, enlarging and 
« aſcertaining our language; and they think it a 
© work very poſſible to be compaſſed under the 
| — of a prince, the countenance and en- 
couragement of a 3 and the care of 
: perſons choſen for ſuch an undertaking. - 
* is to find your Lordſhip's anſwer in 
* fl. 1 ſtyle, from what hath commonly 
been made uſe of on ſuch like occaſions, for + 
ſome years paſt; * That all ſuch thoughts muſt be 
. — to M time of peace: A topic which ſome 
© have carxied fo far, that they would not have us - 
7 any means think of preſerving our civil or re- 
ligious conſlitution, becauſe we are engaged in a 
War abroad. It. will be among the diftinguiſh- - 
8 1 marks of your miniſtry, my Lord, that 
you had a genius above all ſuch regards; and. _ / 
© no reaſonable propoſal for the honour, the 
_ © advantage, or ornament of your country, 
boweyer foreign to „ee pee 
0 ne, titty n Hats 
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glorious 9 of 4 Brid ah ü- 
1 does the laſt ſentence contain! How un- 


happy, has it n for-this country, Po 


Mie « 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. K 
ſince could be applied with truth to any of his 
ſucceſſors! But let it rejoice the heart of every 
one poſſeſſed of genius and talents out of the com- 
mon road; of every one who has any reaſonable 
rapoſal to make, for the honour, the advantage, or the 
ornament of our country, that we have at laſt got 
a Miniſter, whoſe conduct, when opportunities 
ſhall offer, will probably entitle him-to this eulo- 
gium, and who is not likely to negleQ any of theſe 
points, bowever foreign to bis more immediate office.” 
Of which he already given proofs, during 
the ſhort time he has been in power, ee | 
others, one ſtriking one: That when a plan upon 
the ſame ſubject as that of Swift's was lately laid 


the uſual anſwer, * That all ſuch thoughts muff be 
deferred to a time of peace But at the very 
juncture when he was engaged in a greater va- 
riety of buſineſs, than probably has fallen to the 
lot of any one miniſter ; in a moſt critical ſitu- 
ation of affairs, both foreign and domeſtic; he 
made leiſure to examine the plan with care, and 
declared his intention of giving it all due countenance 
and encouragement. „ 


Beyore I quit this ſubjeQ, I ſhould be guiltyx 
of great ingratitude, if I did not acknowlege my 
obligations to one nobleman: who, when he was 
accidentally made acquainted with the nature of 
Mr. Sheridan's undertaking, and had read ſome of 
his writings upon that ſubject, did not wait to be 
follicited, but ſought out the author, honoured 
him with his countenance, and by more than words 
encouraged him to proceed in his deſign. It will 
be hardly neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that this 
| nobleman's title is to be found prefixed to this work. 
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before him, he, like Lord Oxford, did not make 
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HAT —.— inability to-read, or ſpeaks 
with propriety and grace in public, runs thro” 
the natives. of the Britiſh dominions, is acknow - 
leged; it ſhews' itſelf in our ſenates and —_ 
on: the bench. qa; at- he. ber... l 


Tuar Din ain inciinmed is not pens 
formed with that ſolemnity, diftinQneſs,. and pro- 
priety. which the nature ot ſuch! ſervice demands; 
nor diſcourſes delivered from the pulpit. with 
ſuch powers of ar forcible elocution, 
as alone can make them - their intend 
effefts, is allo. generally allowed. 4 


Ix ſhort, that good: public ee 
ing, is one of the rareſt qualities to be found, 
in a country, where reading and ſpeaking in pub- 
lic, are more generally ufed, than in any other 


in the world; where the doing them well is a mat- 


ter of the utmoſt importance to the ſtate, and to 
fociety ; and where promotion, or honour to indi- 
viduals, is fure to attend even a moderate ſhare 
of merit m theſe aun is a” med WOO 2 vs 
not be denied. | 2 ö 
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| Warr eee we <refle&; chit IP 
motives, as a fenſe of duty, of honour and of 
intereſt, have not fince the revival of letters (as 
1 far 


18 LECTURE I. 

far as we can judge) produced any im at 
in thoſe articles ; e ſhould be apt at view to 
imagine, that the inhabitants of theſe countries ap 
are born under ſome natural incapacity, of arriving Wiorr 
at any degree of excellence, in the great article 
of d and that our Creator, when he fur- ou 
niſhed us Lþerally with all the intellectual powers 


did nat, #1 ſuitable proportions, ſupply the means of 
ee, . 10 our ef weragk 


Brus we have nord dei without 2 few in- 
gases of. men, who by ſome locky circumſtance 
in their early culture; and by taking proper pains 
themſelves to improve their talents for elocution,, 
have raiſed great admiration--in their hearers, of 
their abilities in public ſpeaking, we have ſo many 
at- leaſt, that we are under na 
_ curſe of that fort. And as we have daily demon- 
ſtration in private life, that moſt people ſpeak 
juſtly, and ibn upon topics wherein 
| they are nearly. intereſted; we may conclude with 
certainty, that there are no natural 1 Es 
in their was nen 200 


I., any -ſtranger- i in China, obſerving; the un- 
| exon lmallneſsof feet in all the women; or, 
nn ſome ſavage countries, the- uncouth ſhape of 
; the head in whole nations of. Barbarians, ſome: 
=. formed into- a conical figure like that of a ſugars 
t loaf, others flattened at the top and rendered 
ſquare ;; ſhould not be acquainted with the cauſes. 
of theſe extraordinary appearances, he would be 
apt to conclude that were defects and ble- 
miſhes of nature. But when he ſhould be told, i 
that the feet of the former. were bound in the 
tighteſt manner with bandages from childhood, 
on purpose prevent their growth ; and the 
x 5 "2X | p ſkulls 
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LECTURE 1 19 
olls of the latter, from, the Eour of the infant's 


to Wirth, whilſt yet they were uncloſed, and yielded to. 
ie: npreſſion, were induftriouſly moulded i into thoſe 
ng Worms, from a miſfaken fn of beauty ; how, 
cle N Vould he wonder at the folly. of nations, that 
- ould perſevere in ſuch abſurd cuſtoms? 2 
76, 

YeT much more to be wondered at, at 


onduQ of a civilized people be, who ſhould per” 

rere in a cuſtom far more fatal; that of bindi 

ap and contracting from early childhood, 

dulding into unnatural forms, the faculties of 

peech, which, ace amngl the moſt noble, uſeful, 

ind ornamental, that are poſſeſſed by man; by 

hich, he is in a more ef pecial manner diſtingurſh- 

Wed from brutes; and without the perfect uſe of 
which, be can-not, in many caſes, as he ought, dif- 


of: 
_ 
* 


1 


his God. 


IF it can be ed we are dt. 
Wminion of ſuch a cuſtom; the cauſe 5 
efect complained of will be apparent: and it muſt 
e obvious that whilſt the influence of that cuſtom .. 
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> amendment bs. phe eb _ 


Trar a deficiency in 1 able 
reading and ſpeak ig prevails in theſe countries, is 


allowed. 'This muſt ariſe either from 
natural or artificial air That there are no 
tural impediments in our way, has been pro 
conſequently they muſt be artificial. What thoſe . 
artificial impediments are, which prevent out ma- 
king a progreſs towards perfection in thoſe eſſential 
articles, is the point now to be enquired i into. 


Tay OL OS A. my: T 


charge his duty to his MII * e * 


Flinte, it muſt produce the ſame 3 and 


Tur ; 


; 
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FukExx can not be a better clue to guide us to 
the ſource of the malady complained of, than a 
due attention. to an obſervation before made: 
That there are ſeꝶ perſons, who, in private com- 
«pany, do not deliver their ſentiments with pro- 
« pricty and force in their manner, whenever they 
* ſpeak in earneſt.” Conſequently here is a ſure 
ſtandard fixed for propriety and force in public 
Tpeaking ;, which is, only to make uſe of the ſame 
manner in the one, as in the other. And this, men 
certainſy would do, if left to themſelves; and if 
early pains were not. taken, to ſubſtitute an ar. 
2 method, in the room of that which is na- 
taral, | 5 5 


Or this there could not be a ſtronger proof 
given, than if upon trial it were found, that after 
_ a perſon had delivered his extemporaneous thoughts. 
upon a point in which he was intereſted, with due | 

{ 


force of emphaſis, properly varied. tones, juſt 
cadences and pauſes, accompanied with ſuitable 
gefture, and expreſſive looks, the fame individual. 
words which he had uttered were written down, 
and given to him to read; if in that caſe, I ſay, it 
ſhould+ be found that he would change his whole 
manner; ſo that neither emphaſes, tones, or ca- 
dences ſhould be the ſame; but in their room, 
he ſhould fubſfitute ſuch as. he was taught to read 
with ; and that all geſture, and expreſſion of coun- 
tenance ſhould vaniſh... And if this ſhould be the 
caſe when a man reads his own ſentiments,. (as 
indeed in general none read worſe than authors). 
how much leſs likely is he to do juſtice to the ſen- 
timents of other? „ 


Here. 
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| Haus then i is to be found the tragfource of the 

bad manner of reading and {peaking in public, 
that fo : Which is, that we are 
taught to read, in a different way, with different 
tones and cadences :from :thoſe:which” we we in 
ſpeaking ; and this artificial manner, is uſed in- 
ſtead of the natural one, in . 
titions at ſchool, as well a neee. 


Warn therefqreiwe e ebene eee 
tificial tones in the world, and the moſt muſicul 
cadences can never ſtand in the place, or anſwer 
the ends, bf fach as are natural, or 0 
by being always :uſed in diſcourſe; as may de 
ſeen by comparing the Italian recitative in | 
with a well ated ſcene in one of our. plays; 
what are we io expett from ſuch artiſicial tones, 
as are diſcordant inſtæad of being harmonious? 
er of ſuch:a method of ſpeaking introduced; as:fhalt 
make ufe only of ä 
cadences, to expreſs all manner of things; iaſtad 
of an endlbeſs variety, fur niſted dy nature or cuſtom, 
to manifeſt and communicate, not all the 
tdeas which pals in the mind, but alſo all ies 
operations, ns and .paſſhons? - Is it tobe 
wondered at, that ſuch an unnatural manner oſ de- 
livery, ſhould either produce but little effect A; 
the-hearers, eats TY . 


? 


| W wee beben that the bet pet pe | 
1 (for the view of every one 'who. 
haran in public is to bring his hearers into 
his way: of thinking) ;7 and that in order te per- 
ſuade others to the belief of any point, it muſt 
firſt appear, that the perſon _ 15 
firmly perſuaded of the truth of it himſelf; 
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= - LECTURE I. 
can ve ſuppoſe it poſſible that he ſhould effe& 
this, unleſs he ber ure himſelf in the manner 
which is always uſed. by perſons who ſpeak in 
_ earneſt ? How ſhall his words paſs e bn 
4 truth, whes they owt oat? 


Tit therefore a way bee dee ts dep: 
teract for the ring and deſtroy hereafter, 'the 
bad cuſtom which has given riſe to this unnatural 
manner of reading and ſpeaking, we ſhall in vain 
hope, for the many excellent effects, which might 
be produced by good elocution, in a country, 
-where-there is ſuch an abſolute neceſlity for it, 
to the ſupport of our BOG as e anne —_— 

. OS: 5 i M4 agen 


I 61 therefore- enabler; inthe firſbplace, 
how the power of this — may be counter- 
 aQted, for the immediate relief of ſuch as are 
labouring under the effects of its bad influence ; 
and afterwards ſhew how it may be wholly ſub- 
" yerted; ſo that the riſing, - and future generations 
may no longer be tainted by it. As the firſt of 
theſe is the point in which my hearers are more 
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immediately concerned, N in 1 


ſent courk del uppen that... 


In order to counteraf} and he ee ay 
bad habit, it is neceſſary in the firſt place, that the 
perſon who is under its influence, ſhould be con- 
ſcious that he is ſo; in the ſecond, that he ſhould 
know how, and by what means this bad habit 


upon him, that he may know how re 


_ thoſe eos and-unlearn what was faulty; which 
is * 
ment. 
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And laſtly; that * e de nn 
the method of — what is right, in order 
that a good habit may ſueceed to a bad one For 
as habit only can get the better of habit, and 4 
man when he has — manner; mut 
neceflarily acquire another ; unkeſ#he no, hte 
is right, he may only change one bad manner fr 
2 e een eee Ms.” © 
5 — 12 Þ - [74-280 _ 
To. accomptiſh- theſe points;T halb Git" 
open the ſources of yo bang and faults in Wen 
of reading; partiy ar from the uyſkilfulneſs 
ö of maſters, and oath rom defects and i  imper- 
| ang the-very art of writing itſelk. 
in. Co - 11 41117 $6 $365 ai. "4167 
| ee then, u. gen fy ber, 26d" by "wh 
| means, it may be in the power of every one to ac- 
2 * right manner, 4 proper 14 77 2 prac- | 
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n! TI-can make theſe points clear it will 
be neceſlaryto recollect, that we have in uſe two 
different kinds of language, which have no fort, 
of affinity between them, but what cuſtom has. 
eſtabliſhed; and which are communicated thro” 
different organs: the one, thro* the eye, by means 
of written characters; the other, thro' the ear, _ 
means of articulate ſounds and tones. But | 
two kinds of language are fo early in life — 
cated, that it is difficult ever ifter to ſeparate. 
them; or not to ſuppoſe that there is ſome Kind 
of natural connection between den. And yet 
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is a matter of i to us, always to bear in 
mind, that there is no ſort of affinity between 
them, but what ariſes from an habitual-aſſociation 
of ideas. Tho? we cannot fo eaſily ſeparate them 
if. out own minds, yet when- we come to conſider 
them in relation to others, we ſee clearly enough 
their utter independance-of each other; as is ob- 
vous . in the caſe of men born blind, or deaf ; the 
former of whom may be perfect maſters of the 
language which is ſpoken, and: the latter of that 
which is written; tho' neither of them can form 

an idea of the other's language, or of the manner, 

by which a communication of thoughts may be 


made: thro' the fenſe which they want. And in- 


deed any communication of that ſort, Wem 


5 . and the blind, ls. impoſſible. 


"ALL 3 illiterate, are in 1 the 
ſame circumſtances with regard to language, as 


can not they comprehend how it is ble for 
them to be — viſible to the eye; ph 
reading, in its infancy, was looked upon as a ſu- 
pernatural gift ; and the few who were maſters-of 
that art, conſidered by the vulgar in the light of 
magicians. On the other hand, they w are. 
born deaf, when taught to read, have no other, 
ideas of words, but what ariſe from their. vilfble 
marks; and can as little conceive, how it. is poſ- 
ſible, that they Thould be made obvious to eee 
' ſenſe, but that of ſeeing. ; 


e116, 278 


Uknics it comes to paſs, that de mas wholly | 
illiterate, who has no other ideas of language, but 


what he has obtained thro”. his ear, always uſes a. 
variety of tones in ſpeaking, ſuch as are cuſtomary 
in 


* 
TE F F W How oa At was 


they, who are born blind., And as they. have no 
conception of words, independent of ſounds, d 


i 
or the | emotions'of — — 


the deaf man, when wugit 40 ſpeak, (a 
have been) De | 
tone, witficnt the leaſt variation In an{intaxazes 
diate ſtate between theſe; the prov 
portion to the «tention which dbey gieren this + = 
one kind of det dhe othen;-eathan a 

or the variety of the illiterate. On this ar 5 
it id, that tie ———ůĩ 7 8 
markable for che worſt delivery: as reagent 
fore by means of the pteſa, is become almoſbum- 
verſa amontzſte us 3/ and ar me chief error 
defects of ohr d ariſe from a 
ner of reading there can not be à matter of rage - 
importance, than to explain fully, how this faulty 
manner, muſt neceſfarity. prevail, pn from 
the unſkilfulneſs of „but alſa freed — 2 
perfect ſtate of the art of writing itſelf dm e 
proper rentedy IG In wog d onde ting. 
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"For PET? dn conſider the which 
may be anſwered'by reading. een, 


three, The: _—_ of Mowlege ; the aflifting _ 


Tas: 


the memor iy ee e e hn 
8 5 18 — Ha 
8 ſlem * — che haſt; requires 


1 Let us now eramine hot as the te 
a 99 which head 1 — — 1 
in its hire ſtate fitted to anſwer the ſeveral pus- 
== da i far, and in what reipetts it is de- 
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LECTURE. 
weinten language:s zul a ſuſcient tte of perfec- 
mn a bug ho ion maſlt of it, can 

rentan author who writes clearly, ſo a fully to 
'- comprehend his meaning, with almoſt the ſame 

_ * celeriryithar ds eye can tabs in the words,. And 
mel fame: muſtials. be allbued--with! regard. to 
| — vr :T CR ns — — 
0 two 

endet her has been 2 — 
ture of vtitten language; hut as the third, that 0 
reading aloud to others;: was by no means a neceſ- 
iobjef; on the contrary, as every purpole..to 


; Wery, — ahey-might de delivered —— 
„ __ en. no e 
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Tun Grecks and FO OY OY art 
— to anſwer yew. _- of of N that of 
Allent reading t Aſtin . 
for: we never hear of its 
hem in public reading, 2 wy pos 6ra- 
ens, poems, beg, were recited from me fer) 
Tonſeqpently, they ee o carry 
art of vriũüng farther than was neceſſary' to an- 
ſwer thoſe; ends, When therefore we, who 
_ have taken the model of our written ha 
from them, would apply it to a third uſe, 
Wh it e e and 2 9 
; — 5 in its” 
a Tee Fiu, to anfwer iat end avid 
wonder 
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to the eye, would be ſo. — the true 
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[Yo chat vi our — 
means calculated to anſwer this third 


reading aloud, it will be only neceſſary to ſhew,. * | 
it contains no viſible-marks, of articles, which are 


the moſt i of all others, to a juſt delivery. 
A 8 a diſtin& articulation of 


due obſervation of accent; of emphaſia, in ita ſe- 


rey — LN : 
proper places meaſured degrees of time: 
preſſiue looks, 


and the whole accompanied with ex 
and ſignificant geſture. - Now of all theſe ingredi-: 
ents, not one of which can be ſpared from a gaod 
delivery, there are but two, that are at all regard- 
ed in the art of writing; and thoſe are; articulate 


ſounds or words, which are marked by letters; 

pauſes of the voice, which are 
marked by little — prong And even in 
theſe points, much greater regard, has been paid to 
the two firſt uſes of written language than to the laſt; 


and ſtops, or 


to the ſilent reader, than to him ts tab et; 


more conſidered, than any direction of the proper 


ſounds reſulting from the arrangement of the:let-, 


ters. In this reſpeQ indeed, we are ſo exceedingiy 


anſwered by it, the words. in general as preſented 


— 


in proper tones, ſuitably. varied 
do en en the emotions of the mind 3 with 


to others; as may be ſeen by examining, in the firſt 
inſtance; in what manner words are ſpeltg; in whien 
the derivation and meaning of the words is oſten 


- Wanne as” | 


* 


looſe and irregular, that even where no end can be 


2, 
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of our language. And 2 to the forond- article; 


. that of points or ſtops, I ſhall preſently ſhew that 

they are by no means fitted to the natural reſts and 

| of diſcourſe ; and, as: they are managed, 
proved the chief cauſe of ſome of our 

imperfections in reading. But with reſpect to the 


other articles of tones, accent; emphaſes, and geſ- 
ture, there are no viſible marks to ſerve as guides 
in theſe. And as theſe latter muſt be allowed to be 
the ſources, of every thing which is pleaſurable, 
or forcible in delivery; and to contain in them, 
alf the powers of ſtrongly impreſſing the mind, 
captivating the fancy, rouzing the paſſions, 
and! delighting the ear; it muſt alſo be allow- 
ed, that the moſt eſſential articles to a good 
—_ have been wholly left out of the graphie 


Ir abs ſaid, Cy is e e bars 
any marks for thele, as the view of the words on 


paper, will excite in the mind the ideas for * 


they ſtand; and of courſe, all the accef]: 
cumftances of delivery, which are uſually 
ed with thoſe ideas in the mind: and that as ſoon 


as we perceive by the help of the eye, the full 
meaning and' import of any ſentence, we ſhall be 


able to expreſs that meaning to others, in the ſame 


manner, and with the ſame propriety” and force, 
as if it from the immediate 
of our own minds. It were to be wiſhed indeed 
that this aſſertion could be made good, for in that 


_ eaſe; there would be few bad readers in the world; 


but the abundance of thoſe, which are everywhere 
to be found, ſufficiently refutes this opinion. And 
indeed by examining the proceſs of ſuch, as are 
3 W 

con- 
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convinced that the opinion is erroneous : every one 

of whom will allow, that he cannot deliver any 
of written compoſition, ſo well at ſight, or 


— firſt reading, as on the ſecond; nor on the 
ſecond, as on the third; and ſo he continues im- 
proving in his manner, every time, as the words 
grow more familiar to him. Nay he will allow 
that he cannot approach nearly 2 eh of 
delivering them, with the ſame propriety and force 
as he — his own ſentiments, till they as it 
were become his own, by being ſo perfealy im- 
preſſed on the memory, that the mind may be 
wholly at liberty to attend only to the delivery ; 
has called off to another office from any | 
difficulty of recolle&ion, The leſs the mind is 
diſtracted by attention to different operations, the 
more it can collect all its vigour to diſplay any one. 
We may every day ſee that the perſon who at- 
tempts to repeat things which he has not perfeQly 
by heart, hes bis faculczes'fo abſorbed in the act 
of recollection, that he cannot attend to the manner 
of his reciting, which becomes n de- 
fective. And in ex temporaneous 

who have a fluency of expreſſion, and an 2 
command of words, have proportional advantages 
in point of delivery, over thoſe who are obliged to 
heſitate, ſtop, and ſuſpend their diſcourſe, whilſt 
the mind is, as it were, ſent out of the way, upon 
another office, that of ſearching for. proper words 
N which ought to have been ready at a 


- 


Wert it requiſite to enter into a 
examination of the nature of reading, it would ap- 
pear, that there are ſo many, and ſuch various acts 

of the mind, — to * that office, as 


would. 
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would ſufficiently ſhew us, that it is impoſſible 


ſuch a portion of attention can be given to the 
manner of delivery, as it ought to have, to anſwer 
its end, if we conſider it as the ſubſtitute of ex- 
temporaneous ſpeaking. For in that caſe, as it is 
neceſſary that it thould be performed in the ſame 
ſpace of time as the other, how is it poſſible this 
can be done, when there are ſo many more actions 
of the mind, requiſite to the one, than to the 
other? And tho? we ſhould allow, that thro? ſkill 
and habit, a reader, by the quick motion of his 
eye, may comprehend the full meaning and im- 
port of the words, and even have juſt ideas excited, 
of the manner in which they ought to be delivered, 

in the fame ſpace of time only, that would be taken 
up in ſpeaking thoſe words; yet it by no means 
follows that his execution ſhould anſwer his con- 
ceptions, or that the exact tones, and other ac- 
companiments of diſcourſe, ſhould be ready at his 
wi.l. For tho' they ſpontaneouſly ſtart forth, 
when we ſpeak our own conceptions, being the im- 
medi ate reſult of feeling; yet, as we are not fo 
eaſily intereſted in the ſentiments of others, and as 
feeling muſt in a great meaſure be blunted or de- 
ftroyed, by the attention which the mind is ob- 
bged to give to ſo many different points, in the act 
of reading ; ſo, muſt we ſuppoſe, that the beſt 
reading, muſt fall ſhort of the power of ſpeaking, 
in all articles which depend upon feeling. And of 
this a well-known proof has already been given, in 
the inſtance of any good reader, who in proporti- 
on as his attention is taken off from the words, by 
making them familiar to him, or fixing them in his 
memory; and his feeling increaſed, by adopting 
the ſentiments, is able to deliver them in a manner 
p | ap- 


— 
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approaching nearer es which: 88 would uſe if 
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Or desde have Fulliciohsmnnagheviie eas 
whey whoſe profeſſion it is, to ſpeak from memory, 
the ſentiments of others; and yet to deliver them, 
as if they were the reſult of their own immediate 
feeling. But it is not at the firſt, ſecond, third, 
or even twentieth reading of their parts, that they 
are able to hit upon the exact manner, in which 
the words are to be delivered: they muſt, firſt 
have them perfectly fixed 1 in their memories; and 
even then, it is only: by repeated trials, and con- 
ſtant practice in reheas ſals, that they are able 
to aſſociate to them, the juſt tones, looks and 
geſtures, ' that ought naturally to accompany 
them. Indeed there is nothing could put the 
difficulty of reading properly, in a — light _ 

to any man, than his attempting to read aloud 
a ſcene of a comedy; in Which, tho there are 
no tones t6 be uſed; but hat are known to him, 
and which he acknowledges as ſuch, when uſed 
by others, yet can he by no means command 
them at his pleaſure; and he muſt be obliged to 
own, that to conceive, and to execute, are two 
different things: the firſt may ariſe from ſtudy 
and e wt be the effect of 


* 
#7195 * — ee 


practice. N 


Thar the great &Mculty — eerily pro- 
priety, and in ſuitably — 5 tones and cadences, 
ariſes from the want of ſufficient-ſigns: and marks, - 
in the art of writing; to point them out and Were 
there but a ſufficient number of thoſe marks,  read- 
ing juſtly at ſight, might be rendered almoſt as 
eaſt as certain, as ſinging at ſight, is a matter 


which might unqueſtionably be proved, were it to 
B 4. be. 
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be attended by any advantage. But as that would 
be merely a 9 point, inaſmuch as there is 
little likelihood that any change will be made in the 
art of writing, it will be more immediately tothe 


Purpoſe, toenquize have the art of — be 


amproved, nN n nee, in i 
ee 111 1: 9111 Ne # 07" 


Hrrarzro When ener of 
reading well, aloud, as ariſing from its own nature 
my fond woes — of the written lan- 
guage amongſt us, which does not ſeem by any 
means calenlated to anſwer that end. I have 
en how hard, nay impracticable it is, to arrive 
at due perfection in that point, even on a ſuppoſi- 
tion that the readers have all proper qualifications 
for the taſk, and ſhould not be under the influence 


of any falſe rules, or bad habits. But as that is 
not ihe caſe of one reader in ten thouſand, 1 ſhall 


now Jeyiopen' the move general ſource uf that im- 
ꝓropriety and badneſs of reading which is ſo pre- 
I * | | g 215 — La 


Babe che ignoranoe of maſters who teach the 
feſt rudiments of reading, and the want ot ſkill, or 


negligence an that article, of thoſe who teach the 


earned languages; beſide the erroneous manner, 


which the untutored pupils fall into, thro* the 


want of earl attention in maſters, to correct ſmall | 
faults in the 


be mln w "ach ſchool, 55 rly - | 
| from one generation of boys toanother: beſide all 
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theſe, which are fruitful ſources uf vicious eloen-- 
tion, there is one fundamental errour, in the me- 
opp pag which at 


1 pat under the bes 
from he gh yy under On: 
of a falſe ref. : | 


Ir wes before oblertel, that oo kane ho why - 
marks in writing, but for words, and pauſes of 
reſts of the voice. Wich regard to words, it was 
ſhewn that they are more calculated, from the 
manner in which they are for the uſe of the 
ſilent reader, than for the affiſtance.of him that - 
reads aloud, But tho, on account of the manner 
of ſpelling words, the difficulty of to read . 
them at fight is increaſed, 2nd for that reaſon, - 
more time and pains are- required, than would: o- 
—_— be neceſſary; yet, by time and pains, 
we that the point is generally accompliſhed 3 
and we come by habit, to acknowledge words, 
whole ſounds ee 
and to give them their juſt pronunciation how- 
hs ill adapted, the order of the letters: Which 

ompoſe ſuch words, may ſeem, to produce ſuch + 
2 This branch of reading, has been brought - 
to perfection, from neceſſity; for were words tb » 
be pronouneed as they are ſpelt, and not according - 
to the manner uſed in, diſcourſe, 7 could mot. . 
be known or underſtood; and all fo real - 
muſt appear. to be nothing but jargon, But with - 

to the other article of written language, 1 


regard ; 
mean the viſible marks of the pauſes akin! 4 - 


ew” + the maſters, have not only been 
1 in e ils in the t ule 
— hat n * ä be 
down ſome falſe "—_ under the — 26l 
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which, it is impoſſible that any one can read na- 
turally. In the firſt place it is not known, (thoꝰ it 
be certainly true) that the marks for pauſes and 
Stops in. writing, are not more accurate, with 
to pointing out ſuch as are uſed in diſcourſe, 
than the words are, by the ſpelling, to point. out 
their ſound ; conſequently it ought io be the care 


of a maſter, in the one caſe, as well as the other, 


to ſhew wherein the difference conſiſts; and to ſup- 
ply by oral inſtruction, and habit, any deficiency 
or errour which may be in the art of writing, 
with reſpect to pointing, as well as with regard 


o ſpelling. Indeed the uſe of pointing, as was 
| before obſerved. with regard to ſpelling, is much 


more-calculated to aft 1 the ſilent reader, in readily 


comprehending the meaning of ſentences, than in 
abſerving the due proportions of time, in reading 


2 e beſide that the art of pointing, has not 

managed in ſuch a way, as to make it anſwer, 
— ht te be its chi 'end, it has an office 
aſſigned i quite foreign to its nature, and which it 
is in es fitted. to <p "wa for whereas it 
muſt be apparent that the art of pointing in its 
preſent ſtate, ought to have reference to nothing, 
but either the grammatical. conſtruQlion of ſenten- 
ces, or the different proportions of pauſes in point 


of time; thro? want of others, the maſters have 


made uſe of the ſtops as marks of tones alſo. How 
little fitted they are to. anſwer this end,, we may 
nudge, by conſidering that the tones preceding 


-  Pauſesand-reſts in diſcourſe, are exceedingly nur 
.  merous, and variour, according to the ſenſe of - 
the words, the emotions of the mind, or the exer- 


tions of fancy; each of which would require a 


2 diſtin mark, and cannot. be repreſented by ſo 
mall a number as four or five, nich are uſed 


as. 


* 


as ſtops. | The maſters, 1 det taken 
2 ſhort cut, to give what they call proper. tones 
to their pupils in reading, by annexing artificial 
tones to the ſtops, which no way 
to thoſe which are uſed in diſcourſe ed. 
which may juſtly be galled the reading tones, 
in oppoſition to thoſe of the ſpeaking kind. 
Of theſe tones in general there are but two 
uſed ; one, which marks that the ſenſe is not 
completed; another, which ſhews that the ſen- 
2 is. cloſed. For they have not even in- 
vented ſo many tones, as thete are viſible marks 
of pauſes. The; comma, ſemicolany-and:colon, - 
are pronounced in the ſame tone; and any 


differ in point: of time. as- two, or three to | 


one: "whit the full ſtop is marked by a dif- 
ferent tone. As the one conſiſts in a uniform 
elevation, and the other in a yniform: depreſſu- 
on of the vice, we need no longer beat a 
loſs, to account ſor that diſagteeable monoto- 
ny, which ſo, generally prevails in reading; a 
which neceſſarily defeats every purpoſe: of book - 
delivery, as the attention of all auditors 
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not only ſoon be wearied and. deſtroyed by: it, | 


but in ſuch as have taſte, it 
de e 
Weinen 47110111 obig of et 
n then is chene laid? 
that unnatural manner of reading which ſo uni- 
2 prevails; and unleſs a perſon knowa 
this, can never amend his -erfour 3 for the 
fight of the ſtops, as — excites the- tones 
which he was t to aflotiate-with 
them, as, the: ſight 7 the words excites their 


Pronunciation; and thus the habit of reading; will 


PETS) 3 in the I "4 
ner 
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ner which be has acquired. In this caſe, we may | 
„to reading, what Monteſquieu has obſerved - MW 
of the laws ; where he ſays, There are two 


ort of corruption, one, when men do not ob- 
ſerve the laws, the other, when they are cor- 
rupted by the laws; an incurable evil, becauſe 
it is in the very remedy itſelf.” | 


Ax p indeed as in that caſe, the evil muſt be 
incurable, whilſt the influence of the laws re- 
mains; ſo in the other, till the falſe rules are ab- 
and uſt ones eſtabliſhed in their room, 
there can be no hopes of amendment. It muſt be 
obvious to the flighteſt enquiry, that the moſt ei- 
ſectual method of introducing a general good man- 
ner of 3 be the giving due eneourage- 
ment, to a ient number of ſkilful maſters, to 
teach that art, hy a well digeſted ſyſtem. of rules, 
according to the practice of the antients ; inſtead 

af leaving it to old women, or the loweſt and moſt 
rant of mankind in the firſt rudiments, or to 
as do not confider it as part of their province, 
and who indeed in general know not how to teach 
it; which is the caſe in moſt grammar ſchools : 
the con of which has been, that moſt boys, 
are either perverted by falſe rules, or having no 
rules to guide them, take up any manner which * 
chance totes in their way, or cimperceptibly 


Boy as a ſcheme of this kind, would be of be- 
neſit only to the riſing generation, and as my pre- 
ſent object is, the improvement of ſuch as are 
mgre advanced in life, I ſhall in the progreſs of 
this courſe, endeavour to point out a method, by 
which the adult may get — 


LECTURE. I. WM: 2 
and at the ſame time lay down ſuch rules to guide 
them, in acquiring a juſt and natural delivery, a 
will enable them to compaſs their end, provided: 
they take ſuitable pains. 
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LECTURE II. 


EFORE [ examine the ſeveral parts of elo- 
cution, it will be neceſſary to define. the 
meaning of the term. 


ELocuTION is the juſt and graceful manage 
ment of the voice, countenance, and geſture in 


ſpeaking. 


UNDER this head, I ſhall conſider every thing 
neceſſary to a good. delivery. I ſhall treat of the 
voice and geſture ſeparately, and include what re- 
- en eee in the latter article. And 

of the voice, ſo far as the organs of ſpeech 
are concerned. ; 


A coop delivery, in this ſenſe of the word, 
| Co upon a due attention to the following 
articles. 


r A 
— ARTICULATION : Pronunciation: Accent: 
Emphaſis : Tones or Notes of the ſpeaking voice: 


Pauſes or Stops: Key or Pitch, and Management 
of the voice. | 


— each of theſe in their order. And firſt 


ARTE. 
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ARTICULATION. 

A coop articulation, conſiſts, in giving every 
letter in a ſyllable, its due proportion of ſound, ac- - 
cording to the moſt approved cuſtom of pronouncing 
it; and in making ſuch a diſtinction, between the 
ſyllables, of which words are compoſed, that the 
ear ſhall without difficulty acknowlege their num- 
ber; and perceive at once, to which ſyllable each. 
letter belongs. Where theſe Points are not ob- 
ſerved, the articulation is proportionally defeQive... 

A 600D articulation is to the ear, in ſpeaking, 
what a fair and regular hand is to the eye, in wr 
ting; and exactneſs in ſounding the words rightly, 
correſponds to propriety in ſpelling ; in both caſes, 
the underſtanding can comprehend what is offered 
to it, with eaſe and quickneſs, and. without being 
obliged. to have recourſe to painful attention. Fairs 
neſs and exactneſs of hand is not thought a neceſ- 
ſary qualification of a gentleman; and is expected 
only from writing-maſters and clerks. Nor is it a 
diſgrace to him, eyen to, write ſuch a hand, as is 
ſcarcely legible. The more. irregular the hand is, 
the more time and pains indeed. it will colt the 
reader, to make out the words; but then he max 
do this at his leiſure, as the marks are permanent. 
With regard to articulation, in which the marks 
of the words vaniſh as they are ſpoken, this is not 


the caſe ; and therefore it ſhould; be ſo diſtin, _ 


that the hearer may with eaſe, go along with the 
ſpeaker, at the ſame pace. For if he ſtop,: 
to ſet any thing right, that is ami(s in_the;ſpeaker, 
whilſt his attention is employed on that point, he 
toſes, irrecoyerably, all that is faid during that time, 
It. is therefore in itſelf, a matter much more 
eſſentially neceſfary, that a ſpeaker, ſhould have a. 
clear and diſtin articulation, than that a. writer: 
ſhould be maſter of a-good hand. | 


Bur 
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Bo r it is a diſgrace to a gentleman, to be guilty. 
of falſe ſpelling, either by omitting, changing, or 
adding letters contrary to cuſtom ; and yet it ſhall 
be no diſgrace to omit letters, or even ſyllables in 
ing, and to buddle his words ſo together, as 
to render them utterly unintelligible. Yet ſurely, 
exaQneſs in the latter, is a point of much more 
importance than in the former article, in whatever 
light we view it. The writing of a gentleman 
is ſubmitted but to one reader at a time; who 
examine ĩt at his leiſure, any defects of 
b raphy, and decypher the meaning, tho the 
char be ever ſo irregular- But the words of 
ene who ſpeaks in public, whether delivered, or 
read from notes, may be, at one and the ſame time, 
addreſſed to many hundred hearers; who muſt loſe 
the benefit or purpoſed end of the diſcourſe, in 
proportion as it is indiſtinctly pronounced. 


Tu reaſon of the unequal judgment paſt by 
mankind in this caſe is, that written nay rk 
taught by rule, and it is thought a ſhame for any- 
one, to tranſgreſs the known rules of an art, in 
which he has been inſtructed. But ſpoken language 
is not regularly taught, but is left to chance, imita- 
tion, and early habit: and therefore like all other 
things left to chance, or unſettled principles, is lia- 
ble to innumerable irregularities and defects. And 
in this caſe, mankind reciprocally claim, and allow . 
Indulgence to each other. That this is the true rea- 
ſon, will be evident from this conſideration; that 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans, where ſpeaking 
was regularly taught, the ſmalleſt errour commit- 

ted in pronouncing, was equally diſgraceful in men, 

28 falſe ſpelling is with us. * | 


— ͤ . 
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HENCE it comes'to paſs that faults in articulati- 
on, early contracted, are ſuffered to gain ſtrengih 
by habit, and to grow ſo inveterate by time, 2 0 
be incurable ; partly thro” want of attention wihe 
point in early years; and partiy thro? want of ſkil- 
ful perſons to remedy the evil after it has been ſuf- 


ParxenTs do not think it neceſſary, to aſſiſt 
their infants, in their firſt attempts to articulate 
words; or to make them proceed regularly, in 
the formation . of ſuch ſounds only, as are moſt 
eaſy, and require leaft exertion of the organs; but 
by ſuffering them to try to pronounce any words 
whatſoever, or even often urging them to 
ſuch as are too. difficult, they give a wrong biaſs 
to their weak tender organs, which .it-would re- 
Wande e pity ar irmbiliry 15 

ing, ldping, and 2 total inability to pro- 
nounce alan letters. The child bein; urg. 5 
utter a found, which he finds either difficutt, or 
impoſſible, of courſe hefitates, or ſubſtitutes an- 
other letter of more eaſy pronounciation in the 
room; or wholly omits it, and only pronounces 
the remaining letters of the word; and this he af- _ 
terwards does habitually, never uſing any endea- 
he fads eats 20 — 
eaſy to hi The parent, by being 
accuſtomed — it, underſtands perfectly — child's 
meaning, in this faulty manner of pronouncing ; 
and too often, far' from enc ing to correct 
it, encourages him to proceed in it, by talking to 
him in his own childiſh way; for which he ac- 
quires a ſort of fondneſs, accounting the blemiſh a 
preitineſs. | | 


Tax: 


— 
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Tux firſt maſter, (or rather miſtreſs, as this 
charge is generally conſigned to old women) into 
-wholſe hands he is put to learri to read, is utterly 
ignorant of all rules, with regard to the art of 
ſpeaking, or pronunciation. Theſe miſerable 
profeſs only to teach the written alphabet, 
and to ſpell, and put ſyllables together properly, as 
they are uſually written. But if a boy brings any 
impediment with him; if he ſtutters, liſps, or is 
defective in the pronunciation of any letter, they 
neither profeſs nor know how, to cure any of 
theſe; to conceal their 1 Ignorance, they call them 
natural impediments, or defects in the organs of 
ſpeech, and the child is permitted to nh on in his 
own way, as incurable. 


91 Wu he is ſent to the Latin ſchool, the office 
of the maſter there, is not to teach him to articu- 
late, in which point heaps tes be ſhould come 
ready prepared to him. thinks his diſ- 
charged, if he makes him underſtand Lais and 
Greek well, and write correct exerciſes. The art 
of delivery is not part of his province; in which 
it is highly probable, that he is not only h 
ne t _ defect bimſelf. | 


Tubus a vitious eee clit . 
from a nurſe, or favourite 8 often infeQs a 
man's diſcourſe thro? 1. 


Tarr examples of kiping'n and ſtammering, are 
Frdquent ; and the inability to pronounce certain 
letters much more ſo. Smaller Fefects in articu-- 


lation, are ſo general, that they „ 


Sn 
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I DARE boldly affirm, that? in 25 multitude of 
inſtances which offer, of a vitiated articulation, 
there is not one in a thouſand, which proceeds 
from any natural defe& or impediment. of this 
point I had many proofs, in the ſchool whereI.re- * 
ceived my firſt rudiments of learning, and where 
the maſter made pronunciation a chief object of 
his attention; in which I never knew a ſingle in» 
ſtance, of his failing to cure, ſuch boys as came to 
him with any defects of that kind; tho* there were 
numbers, who liſped or ſtuttered to a great dew» 
gree, on their firft entrance into the bool; 9 


who were utterly unable to pronounce. ſome um 
and others very indiſtinctly. 


Wen Demoſthenes firſt Hos in Nabe, it was 
objeAed to him that he could not even pronounce 
the firſt letter of his art, Rbetoric ; and to this 


day people are told that this was a natural defect in 


his organs : but had that been the caſe, it 
would have been impoſſible that he ſhould have 
ever got the better of it; which we are told he 
did, by indefatigable pains, even a long time after 
he had arriyed at the age of manhood. So that it 
was clearly. owing to early bad habit, and to the 
want of due pains, in correcting it in time. And 
indeed we are alſo told, that thro the avarice of his 
guardians, this cuſtomary, and, as it was then 


thought, neceſſary branch of education had been 
omitted. 


* 21 * 


Taz letter Ris very indiſtinctiy 3 


many; nay in ſeveral of the Northern counties 


England, there are ſcarce any of the inhabita ts, 


ho can pronounce it at all. Yet it woul 


ſtrange to fuppofe, that all thoſe people, ſhould be 
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ſo unfortunately diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt of the 
natives of this iſland, as to be born with any pe- 
culiar defect in their organs; when the matter is 
ſo plainly to be accounted for, upon the principle 


INA dwelt the longer on this head, becauſe 
molt defects and imperfections, in the other arti- 
cles of delivery, proceed from the ſame ſource, and 
are curable only by the ſame means. As alſo be- 
cauſe a good articulation is the foundation of a good 
delivery, in the ſame manner as the ſounding the 
ſimple notes in muſic with exaftneſs, is the foun- 


dation of good ſinging. 


Tus groſſer faults of articulation, ſuch as ſtut- 
tering, heſitation, liſping, and inability to pro- 
nounce certain letters, can never be cured by pre- 

cept alone ; theſe require the conftant aid-of a per- 
ſon, ſkilled in the cauſes of thoſe faults 3 who by 
teaching each individual how to uſe the organs of. 
ſpeech rightly, and by ſhewing him the proper 
ſition of the tongue, lips, &c. may gradua 
ing him to a juſt articulation. I ſhall confine: 
myſelf to the more general faults ;- which tho? leſs. 
obſerved, on account of: their frequency, and their 
not being ſo obvious as the others, do nevertheleſs. 
ſo ſpoil- and corrupt delivery, as to make it diſa- 
greeable to the ear, and.irkſome to the underſtand-. 


wg... 

Tpe firſt; and moſt eſſential point in articula-- 
tion, is diſtinctneſs; and therefore its oppoſite is 
the greateſt fault. IndiſtinQneſs, to a certain de- 
gree, renders the ſpeaker. unintelligible ; or de- 
mands a- more than ordinary attention, which 1s 
always painful to the hearer. The chief ſource of 


Ine 


of 
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indiſtinctneſa, is too great y of. ſpeech. 

And this takes its rife in . chiefly _ a 

eee ies its WA Jo 
the is. to- m 

acquainted with written no wary ſo as yt 


give them a ready. 


fel 
— them at ſight, and 
utterance z; the boy, -who at firſt is-flow in kau. 


ing the words, 15 low in uttering them; but as he 
advances in in knowle 1 pace; _ 
not bei tne true 5 - propriety: 
1 he — — all N lies in the quick - 
neſs and rapidity, with which he is able to do" it. 
The prize to boys, who have made any en- 
cy in reading, ſeems to be deſtined to the ſwiſt; 
they ſet out at a gallop, and continue their ſpeed to 

the end, without regarding how many letters or 
ſyallables they drop by the way ; or how' many- 
words they juſtle into one another. This habit of 
reading, is often transferred into their diſcourſe ; 


and is but too frequently confirmed at the Eatin 


ſchools, where the maſters, in general; n $4 | 


points; 4n- view, but to make their ſcholars repeat | 
theirlefſons by heart, or conſtrue them in ſuch a 
way, 18 ito. ſhew that they underſtand them, care 
not how haſtily theſe exerciſes 'are- done; or ra- 
ther indeed, are obligedts urge them to a N 
manner ot doing e 5 
poſſible, to get through the number . 
have to eck. Th Bad habit = 1 
becauſe the boys are neither conſeious of 
their own defects, nor receive any intimation of 
them from others. Nor do they find anyx 
— ariſing, from ſuch im utte- 
For their maſters, companions, and relati- 
— being uſed to their manner, underſtand 
— ; in the ſame way as the prattle of 
ann... and nurſes;  - 
Kg 
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or as a very bad hand, is read by thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to it. Such blemiſhes and defects, are 
obvious only to ſtrangers, and they in good man- 
ners will not mention them. eee i 
e eee ee de ups 4 
ä n a con- 
ſtraint on the of gans of ſpeech, po e 
to a more rapid action than they can eaſily perform 
in their tender ſtate, muſt be productive of indiſ- 
tinctneſs in utterance; for in that caſe, the chil- 
dren mult either drop ſome letters, or give them 
fainter ſounds than they ſhould have. And as ſome 
letters, are in their own nature more difficult of 


„ than others, and ſtill more ſo in 
their different combinations, when they form hex 


ble, it is in thoſe a we ire will 
* 

40 * o bach 1 ahh Mags ſoil Us 
| ters, and pronounces others too''faintly ; ; Which 


run ſyllables into each other, and cluſters words to- 


gether; is owing that thick, mumbling, clutter- 
ing utterance, of which we have too many exam- 
ples. The greateſt orator of antiquity, we are 
informed, had this fault, in a remarkable degree, 
even when he ventured firſt to ſpeak. in public; on 
Which account his ſpeech was exploded by the 
whole aſſembly. But we are alſo told the cauſe 
of this z which is, that he had the misfortune, 
fingular in thoſe nt of not having nee eee 
in th the art of n. 10 


In all accounts of 6 we are — 
ed, that to cure ſome impediments in his ſpeech, 
he uſed to exerciſe himſelf in declaiming with peb- 
nn. in his mouth. What thoſe impedi- 


ments 
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jecture; nor can 1 find that there has been any at- 
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ments were, or how ſo a method, 
ſhould contribute to their removal, is left to con- 


tempt made, to explain this point. But the diffi- 
cult) will. immediately e if we ſuppoſe, 
that the imperfection which he wanted to eme - 
dy, was, an ladiſtineb articulation, that owed its. 
origin to a too great p y.of utterance: os, 
the pebble · ſtones in khat caſe, properly 

the mouth, would impede the uſual velocity 1 in _ 
action of the tongue, and bring it in time to a due 

degree of ſlowneſs : beſides, they would be a con 
ſtant memorandum. to himſelf, 10 avoid any rapi- 
dity of utterance,, which: otherwiſe, from cuſtoms: 
without. 4254 gin A. that hands. n . 
apt to ne. % 2d c 8 


741. 
i4 
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the higheſt encouragement, to all men who labgur 
under imperſections of, ſpeech, to .endeayour, their 
cure 3 as by diligence, Ley uſing proper means, 

they have reaſon to expect — For perhaps 
there was not any one of his age, who 
under ſo many defe&s- in that, way, even after he 
had advanced ſeveral years in manhood; and yet 
he not only got the better of all thoſe, but A 
rived at ſuch; a pitch of .exaQuueſs, delicacy, gol. 
power of delivery, as {gon Ahrew all competu 
at a diſtance; | tho* eloention had arrived at | 
perfection in bis days, that it might juſtly be ci 2 
the age of orators. And all this as we are inform - 4 
ed was chiefly accompliſhed by his own. labour and 
aſſidety. This, of All- other is, the woſt encou-, 
raging circumſtance in theſe. times, whef my 
can have little aſſiſtance from others, 
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originally from too quick — the moſt 


way, he will ſoon find out, what letters and fylla- 
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LECTURE I. 
to cloſely to the cure of — 
Ine, e e e 

8 en ee 


To cure any 


effectuaf method, will be, to lay afide an hour 
every morning, to be employed in the practice of 
reading aloud, in a manner, much flower than is 
neceſſary. This ſhould be done in the hearing of 
a friend, or fome perſon whoſe office it ſhould be, 
to remind the reader, if at any time he ſhould per- 
ceve him mending his pace, and falling into his ha- 
bit, of a quick utterance. Let bim ſound all his 


Is ſyllables fol, and have that point only in view, 


without reference to the ſenſe of the words ; br 
if he is attentive to that, he will -unwardly fall 
into his old habit : on which account, that he may 
not be under any temptation of that fort, I would 
have him, for ſome time, read the words of a 
vocabulary. in the alphabetical order. In this 


Hes, he is apt to ſound too faintly, and flur over. 
Let him make a liſt of thoſe words; and be ſure 


to pronounce them over 'diſtinAly,-every morning, 
before he proceeds to others. Let him accuſtom 
imſelf alſo, hen alone; to ſpeak his thoughts: 
aloud, in the ſame flow manner, and with the 

S view. Other wiſe, tho he may get n habit, 
ae reading” more lowly, be will fall into his uſual 
manner, in diſcourſe: and this habit of ſpeaking 
aloud, when alone, will not only bring bim 10 a. 
more diftin& utterance, but produce a facility of 
Mott, in which ſilent chinkers, are Sn 
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ure is Sins of atreides 


which is almoſt univerſal, and which ariſes _ 
the 
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the very genius of our » fo that unleſs. great 
care be taken, it is ſcarcely but that eve- 

one ſhould be IE in ſome degree. 
Ney word, eompoſed of more ſ than one, 
in d Magee ;, has one ſyllablt accented, and 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed: from the reſt; either hy a 
ſmart percuſſion of the voice, or by-dwelling lon- 
ger upon it. If this accent —— e be properly 
diſtinguiſhed, the word will be ſufficientiy 
known, even tho” the others are ſaunded very con- 


fuſedly. This produces a negligence, with regard 


to the articulation of he other ſyllables; ; which 
tho' it may not render the ſenſe abſcurc, de- 


ſtroys all meaſure and proportion, and 
ly all harmony in delivery. I his fault is ſo — 
that T would ftrongly recommend at firſt, the-prac- 
thy of pronouncing the  unaccented ſyllables mare 
” Levin longer upon them, tllan is ne- 
hr ary, as the only means, of bringing thoſe, 
whoſe utterance is too rapid, to a due medium. 
It is true there are ſome, who thro the misſor- 


tune of bad inſtruction, or prevalence of early 
bad example, have a tedious drawing utterance, 


dwelling almoſt equally on all ſyllables, (of which 
1 2 ſpeak more under the head of accent); but 

as this is neither conſonant to the genius of the 
tongue, nor the cuſtomary manner of ſpecch in 
N r . 23 
that ide. N 
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pronunciation. This word which had ſuch a 
comprehenſive meaning atnongſt the ancients, a 
to take in the whole eompaſs of delivery, with jts 
concomitants of look and we; is confined with 
us 


* 


in thoſe: countries, but almoſt every 
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us to very narrow bounds, and refers only to the 
manner of ſounding our words. This indeed is 


the only article relative to elocution, which claims 


any part of our attention. The reaſon of which 
ſcems to be this. In all other points of elocu- 
tion, all ranks and orders of men, wherever 
born, or in whatever ſituation of life, are equally 
liable to the ſame defects, and to fall into the ſame 
errours. Amongſt thoſe bred at the univerſity, or 
at court, as well as amongſt mechanics, or ruſtics; 
thoſe who ſpeak in the —— pul- 
pit, or at ſhe har, as well as amongſt men in pri- 
vate life; we find ſtammerers, liſpers, a mumbling 
mdiſtinQ utterance; ul manag 


ement of the voice, 
by pitching it in too high, or too low a key; ſpeak- 
ing 00 lond, or fo ſoftly as not lo be heard; and 
uſing diſcordant tones, and ſalſe cadences. T heſe 


being I ſay, common to all. ranks and claſſes 


of mien, have not any marks of diſgrace put upon 
them, but on the contrary meet with general in- 
hs; i A genecal corruption... Bl 


>Bo: it is ob wich regard to pronunciation ; ; 
in which ibo there be ag great a difference be- 
tween men, as in any other article, yet this dif- 
ference, is not ſo much between individuals, as 
whole bodies: of men; inhabitants of different 


countries, and ſpeaking one common language, | 


without agreeing in the manner of pronouncing it. 
Thus not only the Scotch, Iriſh, and Welſh, have 
each their own! idioms, which uniformly - prevail 
county in. 


Englund, has its peculiardialeQ;:- Nay in the very 


© © metropolis two different modes of pronunciation 


prevail, by which the inhabitants of one part of 
tha town; are. EE from thoſe of the 


cher. 


* 


- 
* 
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other. One is current in the city, and is called 
the cockney; the other at the court - end, and is 


called the polite pronunciation. As amangft theſe 
various dialects, one muſt have the preference, 


and become faſhionable, it will of eourſe fall to 


the lot of that which at court, the ſource 
of faſhions of all kinds. All other dialects, are 
ſure marks, either of a provincial, ruſtic, pe- 
dantic, or mechanic education; and therefore 
have ſome degree- of diſgrace annexed to them. 
And as the court pronunciation is no where me- 


thodically taught, and can be acquired only by 


converſing with people in polite life, it is a fort of 
proof that a perſon has kept good company, and 
on that account is ſought after by all, who wiſh to 
be conſidered as faſhionable people, or members 
of the beau monde. This is the true reaſon that 
the article of pronunciation has been the chief, 


or rather only object of attention, in CS | 


affair of 2 y. Vet tho' this is a point, 


attainment of which is ardently deſired hy an in- 


finite number of individuals, there are few who 
ſucceed in the attempt, thro want of method, 
rules, and aſſiſtance of maſters; Fe. ae 
old habits can not ai be emo , 2205 


Hs 17 IF 


Tas dicultics to hols hi endeavourto cure FL 


themſelves of a provincial or vicious pronunciation 
are chiefly three. iſt, The want o 
atly where the fault lies. 2dly, Want of me- 
thod in removing it, and of due applicatior. 


3dly, Want of conſciouſneſs of their defects in 
this point. The way of getting over SN Os. En 


culties e to "Re out. rfl vs 


C0 As 


knowing ex- 


— 
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«id wks firſt article, the want of 83 
1 lies; — beter 
provincial dialeQ, finding that in every ſentence 
they utter, thereare many to be 
end, are apt to imagine that their whole ſpeech is 
: infected: and therefore look upon a total cure, 
"againſt the ſtrong; power of early habit as impracti- 
cable : whereas were they -to examine into the 
—— — rn ty, they would find it to 
JF — trom a different manner of 
. — hs the vowels, which occurring 


— in every en ſeems 10 iulect * 


| Tavs the en of Ireland, fas inſtance, 
differ from thoſe of England, Chiefly in two of the 
: ſounds belonging to the vowels a and e. The words 
ö r matron, for example, are pronounced by 
them patron, matron, a6 barns — It is 
| in father; fever, ſea, pleaſe, are pronounced like, 
" favour} ſay, plays. | They ſoon become conſcious 
of this diverſity of ſound, and not knowing, ex- 
ackly in what words it is uſed, in order to imitate 
the Engliſh pronunciation, they adopt the ſound 
ee in all words without diſtinction; inſtead of 
1 fa greet, = een uu 24 


Now this miſtake is chideaty owi to want 


.of method; for were there a vocabulary made, 
Nr all the words in alphabetical order, in 
which the Engliſh pronunciation differs from the 
- Iriſh with regard to theſe two ſounds, their num- 
* would not be * conſiderable, and all might 

by 
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by moderate practice, in a ſhort time, make them 

| ſelves completely maſters of the polite pronun- 
ciation; for they ſcarcely differ in any other 
or at leaſt the — {aw are fo few, that 


OT Ih x very narrow compaſs. 


Tuis brings me to the keratin of the 
ſecond impediment in the way of ſuch as would 
be deſirous of getting rid of a provincial dialect, 
the want of method ; often the ſource of want of 


a MT > oa _AA5 ̃ůͤ AG 2%... 


due application. p 

K As there i ne method ready io his hands, each 
individual muſt form one to himſelf. Let him in 
the firſt place employ his attention in diſcovering 

5 the particular vowels in the ſounding of which 

4 the provincial manner differs from the polite pro- 

5 nuneiation. Lei him by the help of d1Qionaries 

y and vocabularies, make out a liſt of the words, in 

15 


which thoſe vowels are to be found ; and get ſome 
, friend to attend him whilſt he reads thoſe words 
15 over, and mark their particular ſounds, diſtinguiſh- 
b ing thoſe which differ from the general rule. 
ie When by theſe means he is able to ſound them all 
d right, let him practice them daily over by him- 
of ſelf, and let him ſelect ſuch words as he finds moſt 
difficult of pronunciation, and ſorm them inthe 
ſentences, verſes, or anagrams; which be may get 
by heart and frequently repeat. Tho' this: 
ſeem laborious at firſt, the taſk in the progreſs. 1 
will be found eaſier than is ima nds - 
who makes uſe of this method will * encouraget 
to proceed, from the certainty of ſucceſs which: 
5. will attend every ſtep of his progreſs. Whereas 
ht BY they who attempt to alter their | pronunciation 
by nn] 
| C 3 to 


C 
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to another, and ſoon | grow weary | of FINS 
Pains. | 


Bes ſuch as have a provmcial pronunciation 
col certain letters, perceptible in all words wherein 
thoſe letters are ſounded, there are few gentlemen 
of England who have received their education 
at country ſchools, that are not infected with 
a falſe pronunciation of certain words, peculiar to 
each county. It will not be difficult for them to 
collect all ſuch words, as they ſeldom are nume- 
rous; and after having collected them, if they 
will daily repeat t them, till the tongue gets 2 habit 
of pronouncing the new founds with eaſe, they 
will ſoon take place of the others in their common 
ſpeech. And furely every gentleman will think 
it worth while, to take ſome pains, to m_ rid of 
ſuch evident marks of ruſticity. 


pronunciation, by making uſe of a proper method! 


The chief difference hes in the manner of pro- 
nouneing the ve, or u conſonant as it is commonly 


called, and the W; which they frequently inter- 


changeably uſe for each other. Thus they call 
veal weal, vinegar winegar. On the other hand 
they call winter vinter, well vell. 'Tho* the con- 
verting the w into a v is not fo common. as the 


changing the v into à ww. 


n 


every day, to read aloud in the hearing of a friend, 


all words in the dictionary beginning with thoſe 
two letters, will find in a ſhort time the true pro- 
nunciation become familiar to him. In children 
this errour might in a great meaſure be n 


How eaſy would it be to change the e 


— — e * 
—_— the name which marks its power, ve in- 4 
u con ſonant; ſor in that caſe the very, - _ 
ſound of the letter would guide them to the true 
pronunciation; whereas in the other the ſound it- 
felf confirms them in the vulgar one. A child 
might be ſoon made ſenſible of the abſurdity of 
founding 'v e a | weal, tho? it is impoſſible be 
thould- perceive any imprapfietr in nm 
a eee, 95 7 54 
2 | 6 56 | * 
8 . pronunciation 15, 
che changing the ſound of the 10 ſyllables of words, 
ending in oh, where-ever it is not- ſounded like, a, 
dipthong, but like a ſimple o, (which is always the 
caſe when the laſt ſyllable is unaccented) into er . 
as feller for fellow— beller, holler, foller, windsracs 
for bellow; hollow, follow, window. As a Wat: 
ding the letten-r. to all proper names ending 
cented;. as Belindar, Dorindar, for 2 — 


a unac 
linda; Dorinda. But the words in our | 
which come ubder either of the abave., 2 5 
few, that a liſt of them n and.. 
8 n 
method of anten | 


Wirn reſpeR a the — — 
vailing in the ſeveral counties; / fre. 
gentry, and ſuch as have a liberal eduga 9 15 
does not ſeem to be any general 2 
fan their; deviations being for the me 
ly in certain words, 
by each county; and which, probably. owe their_ 
preſent pronunciation, .to.the; continuation. of the 

old cuſtom; which like gthero antiqua 
eee, 133 W 
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from, or want of 'communication with the: cburt- 
And theſe deviations not being very num erois, 28 
was before obſerved, 2 ſet right. But 
there is one defect which? more [prevails 
in the counties than _ other, and indeed is daily 
gaining ground amongſt-/the politer part of the 
world, I mean the otniſſion of the dee a. 
words by ſome; and in moſt dy others. Were this 
cuſtom to become general, it would deprive our 
tongue of one great fund of force and exprſſion. 
For not only certain words have a peculiar energy, 
but ſeveral emotions of ihe mind are ſtrongly mar- 
ked, by this method of ſhooting out the words (if 
I may de allowed the — with the full 
=—_ of the breath. As in the exclamations what? 
when? where? why? bow! bark | hiſt In the 
words hard, harſh; heave,” hurt, whirl, whiſper, 
whiſtle: If any one were 10 ce the fol- 
lowing ſentence, Hail ye bigh miniſters of Heav'n | 
how happy are we in hearing theſe your heavenly 
83 85 vithout LR pt mini- 
581 — not ſee that the: 
. 0 triumph and exultatiom would 
be loſt? And the ſame may be obſerved with re- 
gard to the oppoſite expreſſion of abhorrence and 
deteſtation, if the following ſentence, How J hate, 
abher fuch hell-hounds't were proimunced in 
the 9 — 4 1 abor ſuch ell- 
outids.'”* But he 
would Hot | 


bo no ogg I 


4 
—— 10 the —— corrett 


2 rules, of * en not been guilty of 


omit- 
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omitting the aſpirate from ſome words, or 
it too faintly to othere. The beſt method of cu- 
* ww will be to read over frequently all words 
with the letter H and thoſe beginning 

with wr; in the dictionary, and puſh them out 
with the full force of the breath, till an habit is 
obtained of aſpirating ſtrongly: nor need any one 
fo eircumſtanced be apprehenſive of falling into an 
extreme on that ſide, as the oſd habit will pull as 
ſtrongly on the oppoſ ite, and in this, as in all 
other pune, reduce it to a medium. 


Teen is another artiele which has b 
frequent diſputes with regard to tion, as 
whether the word ſhould be con cor- 
dance or concor dance ref ractory or refrac tory— 
but points of this kind come more properly under 
the next rw which I Mall treat wy that of RO. 


Turns" are ſome other wards alſo.of dnbious 
ſound, fuch as goold or gold, "wind or wind; pro- 
nunciations of this kind have their ſeveral adyo- 
cates, and there is no i iety in uſing either. ; 
In caſes of this nature all who have an opportunity 
of being informed of that pronunciation, moſt uſed 
by men of education at court, will have the'beſt 
authority on their ſide; as that is indeed theonly 
ſtandard we cat refer to, RR as vow | 
others.” 57% +>, . 


'I cn oat and chief ob- 
ſtacle in the way of thoſe ho are defirons of chang- 
ing a vitiated pronunciation for à right one; 1 
mean a want of conſeiouſneſs of their deſects and 
errours in that point. And this is either total, or 
Partial. Total, when men think they have no 

V4 + ; faults 
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faults to amend ; partial, when know they 
have faults, but are not conſcious of them at the 
time they commit them. The former, whilſt 
they remain under the influenee of this vain opinion 

are incurable; the latter,, ſtand in need. only of 
method and information, to be ſet right. how 
known many inſtances of both kinds, in perſons 
who have come to London with a provincial dialect. 
At firſt, the difference of pronunciation in many 
words, can not but ſtrike them; but as they 
know not method by. which they may acquire 
that which is right, — leave it to time to bring 
about a change; not conſidering that early habit. 
can not be d ed, but 1 
tice. M hen their ears have been, for, any length 
of time, familiarized- to the new nciation, 
they no longer perceive the diſti 4 and in- 
ſtead, of attributing this to the true — they are 
apt to flatter themſelves, that it is owing to a gra- 
dual change wrought in their own- pronunciation 
to.the faſhionable one; There are others, who 
take ſome pains to find out their. faults, and to be 
informed-of the particulars in which they differ 
from the eſtabliſhed mode; and think the buſine's 
is accompliſhed, when they have obtained this 
knowlege; But they da not conſider that to know, 


| and ta practice, are two different things; and that. 


early cuſtom will ever prove too ſtrong for the for- 
0 _ 1 the latter does not come to its aid. No, 
3 is more frequent than inſtances of perſons 
ptly miſpronouncing ſeveral words, not thro? 
ignorance of the right way, for they will immedi : 
> ately correct themſelves 1 put. in mind of it ; but 
thro? want of conſeiouſneſs at. the time that they uſe 
the falſe one, to which they have been habituated. 
eee as this 1 23 


7 


- 
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This will ſufficiently explain the reaſon that ſo ma- 
ny provincials have grown old in'theicypital, with- 
out making any change in tlieir original dialeQ. 
No man can amend” à fault, of which he is not 
conſcious; and conſciouſneſs can not exert itfelf; 
when barred up by habit, or vanity. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances it is not from ourſelves; but from 
others, o_ we are to — — 
fault; a there is no cĩviled country in 
the world 8 find it ſo difficult to get 
information on this head, as * On it is 
cuſtomary enough to laugh at foreigners, ri- 
dicule provincials, for errours and defetts in pro- 
nunciation ; but to inform them of their faults - 
when they commit them, or to attempt to correct 
them, would be thought the height of ill manners. 

In conſequence of this miſtaken notion, they alſo 

who have moſt need of aid, conſider it as a fort of 
inſult when it is offered, and will not 


patiently ſub- 


mit to correction; more eſpecially ſuch natives of - 


England as have any faults of this kind, who think 
they naturally pronounce. their: mother. tongue 
right. By ſhutting their ears againſt information, 
they indulge themſelves in the yain-opinion that 


they have no faults; like the fooliſh-man who ſhut: 


his eyes that no one might ſee. him. How much · 
more rational is the behaviour of the French in this 
point. They know that ſtrangers and provincials-. 
mutt neceſſaulyrommit faults-1n pronouncing their. 


which is naturally to be expected, is a proper ſub- 
ject of laughter or ridicule. On. the. contrary, ._ 
they are always ready, with the utmoſt man” ; 
to ſet people right, whenever they fall into any 
miſtakes. . But as no aid of this kind is to be ex- 
peQed in England, and as the reQtifying bad habits- 


tongue; and therefore do not think that a thing 


/ 
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upon our conſciouſneſs of them at the time 
we tall into them, and conſciouſneſs can be awak- 
—_— 3 all who have a mind to 
get rid of bad{habits, muſt endeavour to pre- 
vail upon their intimate friends and acquaintance, 
never to let —— them in 
mind of any they commit. Tho” this may 
eaſily D n 
trary to cuſtom; 10 attempt it in mixt company, a 
ne in that 
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Arn 0 = 2 158 of «thc 
lation and I come now to 


pronunciation, 
conſider the third article, that of Accent. The: 


meaning of that term was very different amongſt 
the Ancients from what it is with us. | Amongſt 
them we know, that accents were marked by cer- 
2 inflections of the voice, like muſical notes and 


to this day, with great formality 
inform their pupils, that the acute accent, is the 


3 of it; and the circumflex, à raiſing and 
2 both, in one and the ſame ſyllable. 


have no ſort. of ideas annexed to theſe words; for 
if they are aſked to ſhew how this is to be done, 
4 tell, ard their practice always belies 
their precept. The truth is, the Ancientsdid ob- 
ſerve this d . we have it on the an- 
thority of all their writers, who have treated on 


the ſüb ect; but the manner in which they did it, 


muſt. remain. for ever a ſecret to us; for: with the 
living tongue, periſhed the tones alſo, which we 
in vain endeavour to ſeek for in their viſiblemarks. 
Yet oh none. . of maſters of gram· 
mar ſchoola, on the revival of ancient: Hteratüns, 
that tho it was impafſhle for chem 40 diſwoner the 
true uſe of the accents amongſt the Greeks, ra- 


ther than W their 9 or that 


ng the voice on a certain ſyllable. 3 the grave, 4 


is jargon they couſtantly preſerve,. tho they : 


— = 


W 
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thoſe marks were become utterly uſeleſs, they fell 
into a practice as abſurd as could poſſibly have 
entered into the heads of the moſt ignorant Bar- 
barians; for obſlinately and pedantically retaining 
the marks, notwithſtanding their evident inanity, 
to ſu this practice, they determined to ap- 
ply them rather to a falſe uſe, than to none at all. 
And finding it impoſſible to come at the leaft 
knowlege of the accents, as uſed the- 
Ancients, they determined at all events to adopt 
into their practice the modern uſe of them; tho 
that term has quite a different frgni 


| fignification amongſt 
us. This practice is juſt as wiſe, 2s if the ſame: 
term which fignified man amongſt the Greeks, 
ſignified horſe amongſt us, and we were to reaſon 
from names to things, and conclude therefore that 
a horſe was a rational creature. And indeed it had 
pretty much the ſame effects in point of reading 
Greek, producing the moſt manifeſt abſurdities. 
For whoever. read Greek in that way, neceſſarily 
deſtroyed 


in a different manner in verſe, from what- they did 
in proſe. Amazing ! that ſuch an abſurdity did 
not at once convince them of their errour. But 
as ſome eminent maſters, of more enlarged minds, 
have lately aboliſhed- this practice im the chief of 
the public ſchools, and as a few editors have ven- 


tured to publiſh ſome Greek books without thoſe - 
inſignificant marks, ii is to behnped' that a refor- 


mation in this article will ſoon be made general. 
ks Pf j 7. IV - FATE 


Tuvs muck 1 thought neceſſary- to premiſe; 


that any perſor who has early imbibed confuſed: 


* 


notions of the term accent in the ancient languages, 
may baniſh them from his mind; and only be p 
J . o0f 10 OI 


re- 


- 


” * . , 271 
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all quantity and meafure; and therefore-- 
they were obliged to read the fame individual words, 


0 
n 
tl 
t 
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pared to conſider what the uſe of it is amongſt 


Tas term with them, fignified certain inſſex ons 
of the voice, or notes annexed to certain ſyllables, 
in ſuch proportions as probably contributed to make 
their ſpeech muſical. "Of theſe they had chief 
three in general uſe, which were denominated ac 
cents, and the term uſed in the plugal number. 


Tux term with us, has no reference to inflexi- 
ons of the voice, or muſical notes, but only means 

2 peculiar manner of diſtinguiſhing one ſyllable of a 
_ from the reſt, denominated by us accent; 
and the term for that reaſon uſed dy us in the fine 
gular number. 


Tuts diſtinction is made by us in — 
either by dwelling longer upon one ſyllable than 
the reſt; or by giving it a ſmarter er percuſſion of the 
voice in utterance. Of the firſt of theſe, we have 
inſtances in the words, glory, fal her, bily ; of the 
tft, in BAT 'TLE, HABIT, BORROW.. So that 
accent, with us, is not referred to tune, but to 
time; to quantity, not quality; to the more equa- 
ble or. precipitate motion of: the voice, not to the 
variation-of notes or. inflexions, Theſe have no- 
thing to do with words ſeparately. taken, and are 
only made uſe of, to enforce, or. adorn n _ 
they are ranged in ſentences. , | 


It is by the accent chiefly that the quantity of 
our ſy llables is regulated; but not according to the 
miſtaken rule laid down by all who have written on 
the ſubject, that the accent always makes the 
{yllable long; than which. there can not, be any 
ing more falſe. For. the two ways of W ; 


* 7 wenn oY , 
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ing ſyllables by accent, as mentioned before, are 
Geely oppoſite, and produce quite contrary ef. 
feQs ; the one, by dwelling on the ſyllable, neceſ- 
ſarily makes it long; the other, by the ſmart per- 
cuſſion of the voice, as neceſLrily makes it ſhort. 
Thus the. firſt ſyllables in glory, father, holy are 
long; whilſt thoſe 3 in battle, habit, borrow are 
ſhort. The quantity depends upon the ſeat of the 
accent, whether it be on the vowel or conſonant ; 
if on the vowel the ſyllable is neceſſarily long, as 

it makes the vowel long: if on the conſonant, it 


may be either long, or ſhort, according to the na- 


ture of the conſonant, or the time taken up in 
dwelling upon it. If the conſonant be in its nature 
2 vie one, the ſyllable is neceſſarily ſhort. If it 
be a long one, that is, one whoſe ſound is capable 


of being lengthened, it may be long or ſhort at the 


will of he ſpeaker 


By 5 ſhort conſonant I mean one whoſe ſound 
can not be continued after a vowel, ſuch as c or 
k pt, as ac, ap, at—whilſt that of long conſo- 
nants can, as, el em en er ev, &c. If we change 
me ſeat of the accent in the inſtances before men- 
tioned we ſhould change their quantity ; were 


we inſtead of L- xv to ſay GLOR-Y—inſtead of 
Fr REAR FATH-ER - inſtead of Ho- LY HoL'sY— 


the firſt fyllables would become ſhort—as on the 
other hand, were we to dwell on the vowels inſtead 
of the conſonants, in the laſt inſtances they would 
change from ſhort to long ſhould we for inſtance 


for borrow b6rrow. This is one of the chief 
ſources of the - difference between the OI 
Engliſh gentiemen, in the pronunciation of . 
. wa ad e the accent o on the yow 


— 


inſtead of battle ſay bittle—for ha- bit habit —and 


"| 


— 
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intead of the ' conſonant,” by which means they 
make ſyllables long, that are Port with us 7 15 


Anp here l e taking vette of « 1 cir- 
cumſtance, which ſhews in 1 ſtrongeſt Hy the 
amazing deficiency of "thoſe; who have. 
— their labours on that ſubject, in phint of 
knowlege of the true genius and conſtitution of 
our t | Several of the compilers of dictio- 
naries; —— and ſpelling books, have un- 
dertaken to mark the accents of our words; but To 
httle N * with the 5 
accent, that they t it y only to mut 
the ſykable on Which the ſtreſs is to be laid; (withe 
out marking the particular letter of the fyl{ableto 
which the accent belongs, I hey have therefors 
marked them by one uniform rule, that of placing 
the accent always over the vowel of 'the diſtin- 
guiſhed ſyllable. By which means they have done 
worſe, than if they had not pointed 2 
tables at al; for this rule, inſtead of 
ſtrangers to @ true pronunciation, infalli Kath 
them to a wrong one, whenever the accent ſhould 
be placed on the conſonant. Thus all foreigners- 
and provineials, muſt for ever be miſled, by con- 
ſulting fuch- diftionaries. For inſtance, if they 
look For the word endeavour, finding the accent 
upon the yowele, they will of courſe ſound it en- 
dea vour. In the fame manner [dedicate will be 
called de-dicate, ' precipitate preci- pitate— habit, 
hã-bit— and fo on. Now had they only attended 
to the plain rule, of placing the accent always over 
the conſonant, whenever the ſtreſs is upon that, 
they would have afforded the beſt and moſt general 
guide to juſt pronunciation, that could be found” 
with regard to our & For it is an 
rule thro' out the whole, that whenever the uc-' 
as - cent 
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cent is on the; conſonant, the preceding vo 

rs n 
ble rule in that no vowel ever has a long , 


our tongue, 
ſound in an unaccented ſyllable, if this article of 
accent were properly adjuſted, it would prove a 
{lg hn. IR of gut, "whale 


Wm EN we. foe fuck a palpable: on RF, miſtake 
as this, in our compilers of dictionaries, we ſhould 
be at 4 to account for it, if we did not reflect, 
chat they, as well as our ians, have never 
examined the ſtate of the living tongue, . but whol- 
ly: confined their labours to the (dead, written lan- 
Hue; their chief object therefore 5 been to 

ſilent readers, in comprehending the 
of the words; not thoſe ho are to — 

in a proper delivery ; ; to teach men how to write, 
not how to ſpeak correctly. In this view, the 
marking the ſyllable alone on which the ac- 
cent is laid, without attending to the particu- 
lar letter, would anſwer their purpoſe, as as it would 
enable writers to arrange their words properly os 
metre, according to the rules of Engliſh verſi 
tion. Every word in our language, of more Füs. 
bles than one, has an accented ſyllable. The lon- 
per polyſyllables, have frequently two accents, 
ut one is ſo much ſtronger than the other, as to 
ſhew that it is but one word; and the inferior ac- 
cent is always leſs forcible, than any accent that 
is the ſingle one in a word. Thus in the word ex- 
| Por ere =the accent is on the ſe- 
able » but there is a fainter accent on 
cela Hale but one, ſounded tur, expos'tula-- 
tür ry, as a ſucceſſion of four unaccented ſyllables. 
would not be agreeable to the ear, and might pre- 
vent 42 articulation. All monoſyllables ip our: 


- _ 


"Mg 


not emphatical; and they are long 
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ſolute neceſſity to all, who would arrive at a good 


Or rather I may ſay, it is the very eſſence 
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language are alſo accented, the particles alone ex- 


cepted, which are always without accent, when 
or ſhort, in the 


ſame manner as before mentioned, accor 
the ſeat of the accent is on the vowel or conſonant. 
Thus, add, led, bid, rod, cub, are all ſhort, the 
voice paſſing quickly ovet the vowel to the conſo- 
nant; but for the contrary reaſon the words All, 
laid, b'de, road, cübe, are long, the accent be- 
ing on the vowels, on which the voice dwells ſome 
time before it ſounds the conſonants. — 


As no utterance can be agreeable to the ear; 
which is void of proportion; and as all quantity, or 
ion of time in utterance, depends upon a 

due obſervation of the accent; it is a matter of ab- 


and graceful delivery, to be maſter of that point, 
Nor is the uſe of accent in our language confined 
to quantity alone; but it is alſo the chief mark by 
which words are diſtinguiſhed from mere ſyllables. 
words, 
which without that, would be ſo many collec. - 
tions of ſyllables. The eſſence of a ſyllable con- 
fiſts in articulation only, for every articulate found 
of courſe forms a ſyllable. The eſſence of a word 
conſiſts in accent as well as articutation. This 
will be made clear by an inſtance If I pronounce 
- word ar-ti-cu-la-tion, in that — without 
iſtinguiſhing any ſyllable from the reſt, it is no 
Was. —— bot a ſucceſſion of ſyllables ; but 
when I pronounce it articulation, laying an accent on 
the ſyllable la, that it is which conſtitutes a word, 
by uniting the preceding ſyllables, and the fubſe- 
quent one to itſelf. And with reſpeQ to monoſyl- 
lables, all which can properly be called words, 
are accented ; for the particles, which are unac- 
cented, 


% 


ding as 


* 
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cented, can diſcharge their office perfeAly in their 
mere ſyllabic ſtate ; they being in · fact nothing 
more than ſimple articulate ſounds to mark the 
relation and difference between words, and are 
therefore better fitted for that office, by being 
ſomewhat difterent from words, than if. they were 
of the ſame claſs ; and indeed in their very name 
of particles, this diſtinction ſeems to have been 
intended. But, when, by being emphatical, they 
obtain an accent, they then become words; not in 
name only, but in fact; as in that caſe they ſtand 
in the room of words and diſcharge their office. 


; Iz is true this manner of diſtinguiſhing words 
from mere ſyllables is not neceſſary, nor the only 
way by which it can be done. he Greeks we 
know had another manner, which was that of diſ- 
tinguiſhing them by a certain tone or note annexed 
to each, word, which under their nice regulations, 
muſt have contributed to make their ſpeech mere 
muſical and pleaſing to the ear, than that of any 
other nation in the world ; and this was acknow- 
leged by the natives of all other countries who vi- 
ſited them, and even by the Romans themſelves, 
in the height of their glory. Nay it was known 
that Foreigners liſtened to 45 Orators, tho” they 
did not underſtand their language, with as much 
pleaſure as we do to Italian fingers ; from the mere 

delight they took; in the harmony of their utte- 

rance. But as this is a method not purſued by any 
of the moderns, excepting the Chineſe, of whom 
we know but little, = a thing about which we 
can have but very obſcure ideas, it would anſwer 


no end to beſtow any farther conſideration upon 


N Tux 
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Tas third way of diſtinguiſhing words from 
ſyllables, 1s by making a perceptible pauſe at the 
end of each word. This laſt is the practice of 
many modern nations; but in languages that a- 
bound in long ſyhables, and whoſe words are 
therefore often compoſed of ſyllables of an equal 
length, this method of diftinguiſhing them by per- 
ceptible pauſes, muſt add to the tediouſneſs, with 
which the ear is diſguſted by a ſucce ſſion of long 
ſounds. cee | 1, 


/ : * 3 3 


Sour certain ET” of di Angelis words 


from mere ſyllables, muſt evidently be one of the 
firſt ſteps taken, in reducing language to any de- 
gree of regularity ; and this can. be done only by 
one of the three ways before mentioned : cher 
by affizing an accent to each word; or a certain 
note or tone; or a pauſe at the end. The ſecond 
method uſed by t Greeks has never been the 
practice of any 1 of Europe, and therefore it 
would be but fruitleſs labour to examine it. But 
it is well worth the pains to enquire, whether the 
firſt uſed by us,, or the latter by many other nation 
is in its own nature beſt ; as it may türn our Atte 
tion to a point hitherto "little conſidered, an 45 
which is one af the chief ſources of 

that we have over our neighbours; and one io 
greateſt perfections of which our language has to 


boaſt. But above all, becauſe the knowlege of - 
this will make every native of theſe kingdoms bet- 2 


ter acquainted with the peculiar genius of gur 


' tongue, and afford him one of the beſt lights to 


guide him to a juſt and barmomous delivery. 
45 2 rern * l I 11 4 : 
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Now to compare theſe two ways of diſtinguiſh. 


ing words, by accent, or by pauſe ; firſt with re. 


gard to utility, and next to ornament, 


Wirn reſpe& to utility, it muſt be allowed, 
that the method of diſtinguiſhing words from mere 
ſyllables, which is the moſt evident and preciſe, 
and which takes up the leaſt time, is beſt. Now 
there can not be a more evident or preciſe diſtinc- 
tion, than that of accent; nor one which can be 
executed with more eaſe and certainty : it requires 
rpm i of ear, as in the diſtinguiſhing of tones, 
or meaſuring time; it only demands that one ſyl- 
lable ſhould have a greater {refs laid on it than 
others: and the only difference is in laying the 
ſtreſs on the vowel or conſonant, which is of courſe 
acquired by natives, and by a proper. method, might 
ſoon be obtained by others. But the diſtinQion 


by pauſes, having reference to the meaſurement of 


ime, can have no certain rule in irregular di ſcourſe, 
and muſt depend upon the ear of each individual. 
We know how difficult ĩt is to obſerve exactneſs of 


time in the pauſes of muſic, even with the aſſiſt- 


a ance of rules and marks; how, much more ſo muſt 
it be y here there are none? And. with reſpect to 
revity,. tf muſt be evident, that the way = n 
8 0 them, which adds not at all to their natural 
ime, muſt be preferable to that, whoſe very eſ- 
ence conſiſts in taking up more time. In point of 


uſe therefore accent has clearly the in!" | 
Now let us conſider them wa JOY, to orna-, 
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Tut brkameft of ſpe ech, ſo far as relates to 
ſound, conſiſts in the 3 which it gives the 
ear. This is the — of harmony; and harmo- 


vy, 
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, of proportion and variety, of tones and times. 
Moot tones are here out of the queſtion, let 
us ſee which of theſe bids faireſt, foe EG: A 


"> I HAVE waa mentioned that when the ac 
is on the vowel, it of courſe makes the ſyllable 
long; and when the accent is on the conſonant, the 
ſyllable may be either long or ſhort, according to 
the nature of the conſonant, or will of the ſpeak - 
ers. And as the accent alone is a ſufficient diſtincti- 
on of words, without pauſing longer at the end of · 
them, than at the end of a ſyllable, excepting 
where the ſenſe requires it; and as all unaccented 
ſyllables are ſhort, the quantity of our ſyllables is 
| adjuſted by the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt rule in the world, 
and in the exacte . When we conſider 
too, that this is very power which 
conſtitutes words, and —— 4 manifeſt by the 
ſame mark, which diſtinguiſhes words from mere 
ſyllables, it ought to ſtrike us with admiration. It 
is a maxim in mechanicks that the fewer and ſims 
pler the principles are by which any machine ia 
conſtructed to anſwer its Kr een zu and the 
emen here. 5 13,57 20-2217 now Hie 
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Bor in the manner of dil words from 
ſyllables by longer pauſes at their end, it will he 
extremely difficult, as Was ogy ens , 
run their words too cloſeſt and ſo — | 
them to the ſtate of Gabe Or they will make 
the pauſes too long, uhich may confound theiſenſe, 
take up much unneceſſary time iii diſcourſe; and 
produce a tediouſneſs very diſguſting to the ear. 
But N that a que en could be _ 

£41 S337 , 


ved, which is ſcarce poſſible at beſt, and in genera} 
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is utterly impoſſible, this method of diſtinguiſhing 

words, muſt, in its own nature, prevent any regu- 
en of time ſettled, in the delive- 
ry of ſuch a language. For as the time of the 
pauſe muſt be equal at the end of each word, and 
as words are conſtituted of different numbers of 
ſyllables, the diſtance of thoſe pauſes from each 


other muſt depend wholly upon the inequality of 


. can be reduced to any certain proporti. 
If for inſtance, a word of two ſyllables is fol- 
B. by a monoſyllable, and that by a word of 
. five ſyllables, all of the ſame length; the diſtance 
of time between the firſt verbal pauſe and the ſe- 
cond, will be as two to one; and the diſtance of 
time between the ſecond and third, will be as one 
tofive; and out of ſuch unequal and uncertain 
2 r ee can e 


F eee 2 Bag this.nedhod of 
diſtinguiſhing words from ſyllables by final pauſes, 
ie, chat pauſes or ſtops of the voice, are thiefly 

uſed-to point out- the connection and dependance 
which words have on each other, by dividing -ſen- 


tences into different members, py to their 


connection, and marking that connection by dif- 
ferent lengths of pauſes. Now if the fame method 
is taken to diſtinguiſh words from each other, as is 
aſed to diſtinguiſh the different members 
it wil hardly be pafibleito binder thein intereſts 
from claſhing,” and : producing cunfuſion in the 
meaning, Rund 28 the making ourſelves clearly 
under ſtood, is the chief end of ſpeech, the article 


Tb ne or _ _ of the voice, 


fo 


— 
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the words which compoſe the ſentences, and there- 
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ſo eſſentially neceſſary to that end, ſhould be ap- 
pied ee that u pany. 


As there are but the three ways ks . 


tioned by which words can be diſtinguiſhed, either 
one, or more of them muſt be adopted; by all who 
aim at any regularity of utterance. If more than 
one way be introduced, it will breed confuſion, 


and it will be impoſſible to ſettle any due propor- 


tion. In the French language, I mean in the pub- 
lic delivery of it, where they aim at regularity, all 
three are ufed on different occaſſons. Sometimes 
words are diftinguiſhed by perceptible pauſes; 
ſometimes by accents; ſometimes by tones. This 
promiſcuous ule of them is ſubverſive of all har- 
mony, and takes off from the ſeveral Powers of 
each in their diſtin& provinces. Where a lan- 
age abounds in words compoſed of fyllables 
equally long, they muſt appear to be equally ac- 
cented, and nothing can diſtinguiſh them. is that 
caſe but verbal * of or tones; the inconvenience 
of the former has been already laid open, and if 
the latter are not ſettled by a muſical ſcale, ſo far 
as they prevail, they muſt render the ſound of 
the language diſcordant to the ear. Accent as a 
ſure mark of diſtinction, can only take place in 
ſuch words as are compaſed of ſhort ſyllables, or of 
one long and the reſt ſhort. This may be ſeen in 
every word of the Englifh language compoſed of 
more ſyllables than one; as no vowel ever has i its 
full long ſound unlets it be accented. Thus in the 
word admire the # in the laſt ſyllable being actented 
has its full long ſound ; but when by the addition 
of a fyllable the ſeat of the accent is changed, 
as in ad'mirable, the 7 is changed to a ſhort one, 
The beſt way of ſeeing clearly the difference be- 
tween the genius of the French tongue and ours 


in this reſpect, will be to — a number of words | 


im- 


5 
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immediately borrowed from them, and ſee in what 
the diverſity of pronunciation conſiſts. Such as 


abandon aban'don, combat com 'bat, college, col- 
lege, commun com'mon, companion, companion, 


Europe Edrope, obſtacle ob/ſtacle, sölide fol id, 


Doin Doc'tor, faveur favour, honeur hon oür, 
&c. in moſt of which words the ſyllables are all 
long in the French, and ſhort in the Engliſh, as the 
accents are placed on the vowels in the F rench and 
on the conſonants in the Engliſh. This it is which 
makes moſt of their words appear toan Engliſh ear to 
have as many accents as ſyllables by obliging them 
to give an equal ſtreſs to them. And this would 
be our caſe alſo, even with the ſhort ſound of the 
vowels, if we were to reſt an equal time upon each 
fyllable, as they do: For inſtance, if inſtead of 
aban'don we ſhould ſay ã- ban -don, for com bat 

com'-bat, for common com- mon. But this 
amongſt us would be evidently not pronouncing 
words, but ſyllables only, as children do when 
learning to ſpell. The eſſence of Engliſh words 
conſiſting in accent, as that of fyllables: in articula- 
tion. We know that there are as many ſylla- 
bles as we hear articulate ſounds, and as many 
words as we hear accents. So that if any one 
places two equal accents, on the ſame word, it 


ſounds to our car like two words. As if we ſhould | 


fay fortune inſtead of fortune; nature for nature; 
hor roũrs for hor'rours, bat tlemént for battlement, 
&c, Whoever will attend to this point, will find, 
that nothing is more common in public (| veakers, 
but particularly thoſe of the ſtage, than to com- 
mit this fault; and in this the peculiarity, of what 
is called theatrical pronunciation, chiefly conſiſts. 
Nor can there be a greater fault in pronunciation 
than this, as it is an offence againſt the conftitution 
of our tongue ; againſt the fundamental rule upon 
winch the very 7 


nce 9 our words depends; and 
Which 


- 
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which is lo univerſal, that there is not a i Gngle ex 


ception to it, in our whole language, hen the 
words are * pronounced. 


1 
4 14 „ 
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int of utility, that me iſtinguiſhing 
Feds from Ghebles, which is ſhorteſt, cleareſt, 
and moſt conſtant (that is which admits of the 
feweſt exceptions) is the beſt, I have already ſhewn 
that- all theſe qualities belong to accent. It is 
ſhorteſt, becauſe it renders all other ſyllables ſhort, 
which need only be articulated and not dwelt upon 3 
and becauſe it puts an end to the neceſſity of ver- 
bal pauſes, which need be no longer than the ſyl- 
labic, the accent alone ſufficiently Lnmithing 
words. It is cleareſt, becauſe the diſſinction muſt 
be obvious to every one, who knows what an ac- 
cent is, and he can never miſtake. or doubt. And 
it is moſt conſtant, for it never admits Cs an ex- 
ception, as every word bas an accent. | 


Axp as to harmony, or > the ſettling the quan- 
tity, or proportion of ſyllables to each other, in 
order to produce metrical feet, there could not be 
deviſed a more eaſy, clear, or certain method, 
than that of doing it by the very ſame rule, Which | 
points out the diſtinction of words; ſo that he who 
is maſter of the one, of courſe becomes maſter of 
the other, When we reflect too, that this is the 
ſource from which is derived the plenty of ſhort 
ſyllables, yet in a proportional ratio to -the 
ones, in which reſpe& all modern languages (our 
own / excepted) are ſo defective, as either to be 
wholly incapable of numbers, or but ill adapted to 
them ; and that by the variety of the ſeat of ac- 
cent, our words eaſily and naturally fall into all 


ſoris of metrical feet, 12 be acknowledged that 
2 in 
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in point of beauty and cleganee, we have as great 
advantage over other tongues, by means of our 


uſe of the accent, as we have in ſhortneſs 


Nen is this all; for by means of accent, th 
their proportions more eaſily to be adjuſted, a 


q * 


| J, and 
obſerved. Verbal pauſes becoming unneceſſary, 
the ſentential uy take place ; it follows of courſe, 
that the ſmalleſt fentential * pauſe, need not be 
longer than what would be neceſſary to a verbal 
one and conſequently one half leſs than where 
the others are uſed : for where verbal pauſes take 
place, the ſmalleſt ſentential pauſe, to make a pro- 
portional diſtinction of the one from the other, 
muſt be the double of the verbal one, and the 
reſt follow in that proportion; which mult oc- 
caſion a dull and diſguſting tediouſneſs. For pauſes 
Having no real beauty in themſelves, like tones, 
and being uſed thro? neceſſity only, in order to 
make the ſenſe more clear, can not be too ſhort, 
provided they fully anſwer that end; therefore the 
meaſure of the ſmalleſt pauſe, ſhould be its ma. 
nifeſt percepubility ; all additional time beyond 
this, being unnec - And as the ouly beauty, | 
which can ariſe- from pauſes, muſt depend upon a 
due abſervatioꝝ of proportion in their duration, 
according as the different members which compoſt 
a a ſentence require; the fewer in number the pauſes 
ate, the eaſier willit be to obſerve that proportion. 
Now where ſenteptial pauſes only take place, they 
will be but four in number, as the comma, femi- 
colon, colon, and full flop, - But if tbe verbal 
| . pauſe be admitted, there will be- five, and a much 
more difficult: ratio introduced as I have already 
ſnewn. Beſides, as was before obſerved, where 
verbal pauſes take place, it is impoſſible any ” 
| gular 
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gular aber bt time cau be obſerved, words 
d of 


ſuch diffeftht and unegual num 
bers of ſyllables; and over theſe the compoſer has 
no power : But it is not ſo with regard to ſentential 
; for a5" the eofiſtruction of pet iods, ot 
lerles, aid their different members, depend 
wholly upDN the wilt of the compoſer, it is In His 
power to make ſucha proportionaſ ratio of the ſtops, 


as a al to pode — 


Trvs fab then Seen en appear t to be 
built upon ſimpler, eafiet, or more regular principles. 


All our thoughts are communicated in ſentences; ſen- 


1ences ate cõmpoſed of words and pauſes; words 
are made up of ſyllables, and ſy tables of letters. 
Sound is the eſſence of letters, articulation” of 
ſyllables, accent of words, and collections of words 
united by emphaſis and divided by proper pauſes, 
of ſenteners. And accent at the ſame time that It 
conſtitites words,” ſettles their quantity, and pre- 
pares the for due and Niopoctfbg . = 
Thus werds, confidered as the marks of our dew, 

in the nature of coin, come from the mint with 
the eleateſt and plaineſt ſtamp; and are fitted in 
the beſt manner, for a ready and briſk circulation, 
in the commerce of diſcearſe, I ſhall now con- 
clude this head with a few practical rules for the 
ſtrict obſervation of the laws of actent; the ne- 
ceſſity of which, 1 hope, why thistithe STE 
to all my hearers. | | 


Al r perſons who pronounce Engliſh words pro- 
perly, of courſe lay the accent fight, as that is part 
of pronunciation; and never. fail to do ſo in con- 
verlation. But many, when they come to fend of 
ſpeak in public, tramſgreſs the rules of accent. 
TIP arifes from 2 miſtaken notion in ſome, that 

D 3 words 
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words are rendered mot re diſtinct to a lar ge aſſembly, 
by NN longer upon the ſyllables END 
poſe them; and in others, that it adds to the pomp 
and ſolemnity of public declamation, in which 
they think every thing ought to, be different from 
private diſcourſe. This has been chiefly the vice 
of the ſtage, . and has —— given ye to the 
diſtinQion of what is commonly called Theatrical 
Declamation, | in oppoſition to 5 of the natural 
kind; into an imitation of which many public 
ſpeakers have been betrayed, and their manner 
called on that. account Theatrical. Upon exami- 


nation it would appear, that it ariſes chiefly from 


their dwelling upon ſyllables that are unaccented, 
thro” a notion that it makes the words move more 


flow, ſtately, and uniform, than the quicker and 


more ſpirited accents will allow. This was a fault 
which Shakeſpear complained of in is time, and 
which has not been thoroughly amended ſince; 


tho? there have been ſome late efforts towards it, 


and ſome progreſs made in it. The paſlage alluded 


to in Shakeſpear is in the advice given to the player 


by Hamlet; where in laying down rules for a 1 
delivery, he ſays, Speak the ſpeech I pray you as 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue; 
« — if you mouth it, as ſome of our actors do, 
© I had as lieve the town-crier ſpoke my lines. 

By *trippingly on the tongue, he means the bound- 
ing from accent to accent; tripping along from 
word to word, without reſting on ſyllables by the 
way. And by mouthing, is meant, dwelling upon 
ſyllables that have no accent, and ought therefore 
to be uttered as quickly as is conſiſtent with diſtinct 
articulation; or prolonging the ſounds of the ac- 
cented ſyllables, beyond their due proportion of 
time. The leaſt degree of faultineſs in this reſpeQ, 
gives an artificial air to Hanguage 3 inaſmuch as it 
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LECTURE- III. 79 
differs from the uſual,and what is commonly called? 
natural manner of utterance; and 1s on that ac- 
count, of all others, to be avoided moſt by public 
ſpeakers; whoſe buſineſs it is induſtriouſly to con- 
ceal art: And chiefly by players, whole office it is, 
in Shakeſpear's phraſe, * to hold, as it were, a mir- 
© rour up to nature.” It is true this vice does not 
prevail ſo much at preſent, as it has done in the 
memory of many perſons now living ; when it was 
thought an impropriety, to have any thing reſem- 
bling real life, in the repreſentation of Tragedy; 
when men were neither to walk nor ſpeak like hu- 
man creatures; and had * neither the accent of 
* Chriſtians nor the gait of Chriſtians, Pagans or 
nen.“ Some indeed may fay, like the player in 
Hamlet, we hope we have reformed that indif- 
ferently amongſt us; to whom I ſhould reply in 
Hamlet's words, O reform it altogether; and 
give the ſame earneſt advice to all public ſpeakers 
whatſoever ; not only, on account of the artifi- 
cial air before-mentioned which it gives to the ut-- 
terance, but alſo as it changes the very genius of 
our tongue, and deprives it of that great ſource of 
diſtinctneſs, and proportion, which | have before ex- 
plained. If any one pronounces the words för- tüne, 
in croac h- ment, con'-jeQtire, grãti-tũde, tõmor- 
row, happineſs, patien ce; he does not utter words, 
at leaſt not Engliſh words, but ſyllables; which: 
with us, are always tied together by an accent; 
as, for tune, incroãchment, conjec ture, grat'tude,, 
tomorrow, happineſs, patience. And yet, this is 
an errour, which almoſt all perſons who ſpeak: 
with ſolemnity, run into, for want of. knowing in 
what, true ſolemnity of delivery conſiſts. Which, 
tho” it may demand a ſlower utterance than uſual, 
yet, requires that the ſame 8 in point of 
quantity be obſerved in the ſyllables, as there is in 

=o D 4 muſic, 


— 


muſical notes, when the ſame tune is played in 
quicker or ſlower time. But of this I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more at large hereafter. 


. Fae only rule, with regard to this head, ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved by all public ſpeakers, who 
can pronounce Engliſh properly, is to lay the ac- 

cent always on the ſame ſyllable, and the ſame 
letter of the ſyllable, which they uſually do in 
common diſcourſe, and to take care not to lay any 
accent or ſtreſs, upon any other ſyllable. A rule fo 
plain and eaſy, that nothing but affeQation, or 
bad habits, contracted from imitating others, can 
prevent its always taking place. And yet the want 
of knowing, or attending to this rule, is one of 
the chief ſources, of the unnatural manner of de- 
claiming, which is ſo generally complained of, tho? 
few can tell exactly where the fault lies. 


I 8HALL only add upon this head, that there 
are few things in out language, fo regular, and 
well ſettled, as the article of accent. It is true 
there are ſome words that have occaſioned many 
diſputes about the feat of the accent, and have 
had their different partiſans; ſuch as con'cordance 
or concor dance, ref ractory or refractory, corrup- 
tible or corrup'tible, accen'ted or ac'cented ; the 
accenting of theſe being doubtful, every man is 
at liberty to chooſe which he likes beſt; and in 
giving the preference, the ear beyond all doubt 
ought to be conſulted, as to that which forms the 
moſt agreeable ſound, rather than an abſurd, pe- 
dantic rule, attempted to be laid down, that of 
throwing the accent as far back as poſſible ; which 
has no foundation in the genius of our tongue, and 


muſt frequently produce the moſt diſcordant 
ſounds. 
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ſounds. Anu if any one who has the liberty of 
chooſing, ſhould prefer the ſound of concordance» 
to cencordance ; ref ractory to refrac'tory, or cor 
ruptible to corrup'tible ; he can not poſſibly make 
any one form a better opinion of his judgment, 
but I am ſure he will give thoſe who have any 
kill in ſounds, a very bad one of his ear. 
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e TURE IV. 


Of EMPHASIS. 


'AVING treated of Accent, I now pro- 


ceed to conſider the next head, that of Em- 
phaſis. 


ExPHAsIs, diſcharges in ſentences, the ſame 
kind of office, that accent does in words. As ac- 
cent, 1s the link which ties ſyllables together, and 
forms them into words; fo emphaſis, unites words 
together, and forms them into ſentences, or mem- 
bers of ſentences. As accent, dignifies the ſyllable 
on which it is laid, and makes it more diſtinguiſhed 
by the ear than the reſt ; ſo emphaſis, ennobles 
the word to which it belongs, and preſents it in a 
ſtronger light to the underſtanding. Accent, is 
the mark which diſtinguiſhes words. from each 
other, as ſimple types of our ideas, without refe- 
rence to their agreement or diſagreement : Em- 
phaſis, is the mark which points out their feveral 
degrees of relationſhip, and the rank which the 
hold in the mind. Accent, addreſſes itſelf to- 
the ear only; emphaſis, thro* the ear, to the un- 
derſtanding, Were there no accents, words would 
be reſolved into their original ſyllables: Were 
there no emphaſis, ſentences would be reſolved into 
their original words ; and in this caſe, the hearer 
muſt be at the pains himſelf, firſt, of making 2 
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the words, and afterwards, their meaning : And as 
this could not be done, without ſuch length of 
pauſes, at the end of ſentences, and their ſeveral 
members, as would allow him time to revolve in 
his memory, the ſounds which had been uttered, 
it would make the action of liſtening to diſcourſe 
laborious and diſguſtingly tedious. Whereas | 

the uſe of accent and emphaſis, Words, and their 
meaning, being pointed out by certain marks, at 
the ſame time that they are uttered, the hearer 
has all trouble ſaved, but that of liſtening; and can 
accompany the ſpeaker at the ſame pace that he 
goes, with as clear a comprehenſion of the mat- 
ter offered to his conſideration, as the ſpeaker 
himſelf has, if the ſpeaker delivers himſelf 
well. at 


THe neceſſity of obſerving propriety of empha- 
ſis is ſo great, that the true meaning of words, can 
not be conveyed without it. For the ſame indivi- 
dual words, ranged in the ſame order, may have ſe- 
veral different meanings, according to the pla- 
cing of the emphaſis. Thus, to uſe a trite in- 
ſtance, the following ſentence may have as many 
different meanings, as there are words in it, by 
varying the emphaſis. Shall you ride to town: 
to- morroõw? If the emphaſis is on ſhall, 
as, ſhall you ride to. town to-morrow ? it im- 
plies, that the perſon ſpoken to had expreſſed 
before ſuch an intention, but that there is ſome: 
doubt in the queſtioner, whether he be determined 
on it or not, and the anſwer may be, Certainly, 
er, I am not ſure. If it be on you, as, ſhall yo 
ride to town to-morrow ? the queſtion implies that: 
ſome one is to go, and do you mean to go yourſelf, 
or ſend ſome one in your ſtead? and the anſwer 
may be, No, but my ſervant ſhall. If on ride, 
as, ſhall you ride, &c. the anſwer may be, — 

I ſha}l. 
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I ſhall walk, or go in a coach. If on town, as 

ſhall you ride to tow'n to-morrow, the an- 

ſwer may be, No, but I ſhall ride to the foreſt, 
on to-morrow, as, .ſhall you ride to town to- 

morrow, the anſwer may be, No, not to-morrow, 


but the dext day. 


As there is no pointing out the very meaning of 
the words by reading, without a proper obſervauon 
of emphaſis, it ſurely has been a great defect in the 
art of writing, that there have been no marks in- 
vented for ſo neceſſary a purpoſe ; as it requires at 
all times, a painful attention in the reader to the 
context, in order to be able to do it at all; and in 
many caſes, the moſt ſevere attention will not an- 
ſwer the end; for the emphaſis is often to be be re- 
gulated, not by the preceding part of the ſentence, 
at by the ſubſequent one; which frequently is ſo 
long, that the motion of the eye, can not precede 
the voice, with ſufficient celerity, to take in the 
meaning in due time. The want of ſuch marks is 
no where ſo ſtrongly perceived as in the general 
manner of reading the Church Service; which is 
often ſo ill performed, that not only the beauty, 
and ſpirit of the ſervice is loſt, but the very mean- 
ing is obſcured, concealed, or wholly perverted. 
1 have heard many clergymen, who did not read 
one ſingle ſentence as it ſhould be, from the begin- 
ning to the end; but I have known few who were 
not guilty of many faults in omitting, or miſplacing 
the em And on this account it is, that 
there is no compoſition in the Engliſh tongue, 
which is at all attended to, ſo little underſtood, in 
general, as the Church Service. This would be 
obvious to any one, who would enter into a ſerious 
examination of the meaning of the ſervice, and 


5 compar o it with the manner in which it is _ 
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LECTURE Iv. 95 
delivered. Inſtances of i ropriety might be fur- 
niſhed in abundance thro out the whole, but to 
give a few even at the firſt ſetting out, I mean in 
ſome of the verfes from Scripture, that are read 
before the exhortation. Upon examining their 
true meaning, my hearers will judge whether they 
have ever heard that meaning expreſſed in the de- 


very. The uſual manner of — the follow- 
ing text is this : 


ENTER not into judgement with thy ſer vant, 
O Lord, for in thy Sight, ſhall no man ahi. be 
jus ti fied. | 


Here the word not, ſer vant, Light, justice, 
between which it is impoſſible to find out any con- 
nection, or dependance of one on the other, are 
Pema 3 By theſe falſe emphaſes the 
mind turned wholly from the main purport, 
and drift of the verſe. " Uponhenring an emphaſis 
on the particle not, it expects quite another con- 
cluſion to make the meaning * and inſtead 
of the particle for, which begins the latter part of 
the ſentence, it would expect a but; as, enter not 
into judgement with thy ſervant, O Lord, but re- 
gard me with an eye of mercy. When it heats the 
emphaſis on ſer vant, it expeQs another conclufion ; 
as, enter not into judgement with thy ſer vant, O 
Lord, but enter into judgement with thoſe who 
are not thy ſervants. The ſame alſo will be found 
in the emphaſes on the words ſgbt, and 1 1 554 
So that the ſentetice will feem to point at ſeveral 
different meanings, and to have no conhiſtency, 
But if it be read in the following manner, the 
meaning and connection will be obvious. Entet 
not into judgement with thy ſervant” O Lord for 


in thy ſight, ſhall no man living” be juſtified, Here 
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we ſeg the whole meaning is obvious, and hat 
there is a great deal more implied, than the mere 
words could expreſs, without the aid of proper em- 
phaſes. Enter not into judgement with thy ſervant, 
O Lord That is, enter not, O Lord, into the 
ſeverity of Judgement with thy creature, —For in 
thy ſight, —which is all- piercing and can ſpy the 
ſmalleſt blemiſh—ſhall no man living be juſtified 
No man on earth, no not the beſt ſhall be found 
perfect, or ſufficiently pure, to ſtand the examina- 
tion, of the eye of purity ufelf.—For in th'y fight 
ſhall no man living be juſtified. Upon this ſen» 
tence thus pronounced, the following beautiful paſ- 
ſage in Job may be a comment. 


How then can man be juſtified. with God? 
or how can he be clean that is born of wo- 
man? Behold even to the moon, and it ,fhineth 
not; yea the ſtars are not pure in his fight How 
much leſs man, that is a. worm; and the ſon of 
man, which 1's a worm. 


Tas following verſe is generally pronounced 
in a manner equally faulty. 


Ir we ſay that we have no ſin, we deceive our- 

ſelves, and the truth is not i'n us: but if we con- 
teſs our ſins, He is faithful and juſt to forgive us 
our ſins, and to cleanſe us from all unrig hteouſ- 
neſs, - 


Ir we fay that we have no ſin” — Here by 
laying the ſtrong emphaſis on the word ſay we are 
led to a wrong meaning, 38 if. we only ſaid it with 
our lips, but did not think ſo. How then can the 
concluſion follow of deceiving ourſelves? We 
may deceive others by ſaying what is falſe, but. it 

18 
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is only by thinking falſely we can deceive ourſelves. 
W hich is the true meaning of the words properly 
pronounced. If we ſay that we have no ſin, we 
deceive ourſelves— That is, If there be any a- 
mongſt us, ſo vainly blind to their own faults, as 
to imagine they are without ſin, they deceive 
themſelves. This ſentence is not an affirmative 
one, but conditional. It. does not ſay that there 
are any ſuch amongſt us, but, / there be 

ſuch; and therefore the conditional particle If, 
is in this caſe emphatical. If we fay that we have 
nd ſin, we deceive ourſelves—and the truth is not 
in us. Here is another fault committed in laying 
the emphaſis on the words in us only, whilſt the 
word truth, which is the important one, is ſlightly 
paſſed over. And the truth is not i'n us. That is 
the opinion entertained of ourſelves is falſe. This 
ſtrong emphaſis laid only on the words in us, is 
the more unpardonable in thoſe who lay ſuch an 
emphaſis on the word ſay, becauſe it by no means 
follows that the truth is not in ua, becauſe we ſay 
otherwiſe ;, a man may think the truth, and ſay the 
contrary ; and this very phraſe proves the meaning 
of the text as before explained, that it relates to 
thinking, not ſaying ;- as it expreſly ſays the truth 
is not in us, that is we think fallely, . EL 


Bur if we confeſs. our ſins' Here again 
the falſe emphaſis is laid on the word ns, whilſt 
the principal circumſtance that of confe'fling our 
ſins is lightly paſſed over. But if we confe'ſs our 
fins, — that is, if upen a thorough ſelf-examina» 
tion, after having diſcovered our ſins, we make an 
humble acknowlegement of them, with a contrite 
heart, filled with penitence, and a thorough deſire 
and intention of reforming; (for all, this is implied 
in the word'confe'ſs, as no other ſort of confeſſion 

Can 
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can be of any avail towards obtaining the conſe. 
quential grace promiſed from it). How emphatical 


therefore ought this word to be which implies fo 
much! 


Turns is another word in this ſentence which 
is hurried over as if it were a mere particle, when 
in this place it is a word of ſtrong import, I mean 
the word but. It is uſually read, but if we confets 
our ſins as if it were a mere disjunQive particle. 
Whereas but in this ſituation ſtands in the place 
of the words, on tbe otber band, as may be ſeen by 
reading the two members of the ſentence and unit- 
ing them OY thoſe words. 


Iy we fay, that we have bö ſin, we deetsve 
ourſelves, and the truth is not in us; on the other 
hand, if we confeſs our ſins ——— 


Bur therefore ſtanding in the place of 
words, ſhould be made emphatical, as all parti- 
cles are when they are ſubſtituted in the place 
of words. | 


Bur, if we confeſs our ſin's, he is faithful and 
juſt to forgive us our ſins W ho is faithful and 
juſt to forgive us our ſins ? Could any one conceive 
that itis the great God of the Univerſe, who is 
here ſpoken of in ſo ſlight a way. Thro'out the 
whole ſervice indeed the awful name 'of God is 
treated fo familiarly, and ſo little diſtinguiſhed 
m_ from any. particle of three letters, as muſt 
ve great offence to pious ears. It is ſaid of the 
| \ Robert Boyle, that he never mentioned 
. the name of God, even in private diſcourſe, with- 


out making a Perceptible pauſe after it, How 
much 
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much more would this practice become thoſe who 
are engaged in the folemn act of public worſhip, 
and how much would it add to the ſolemnity of 
that worſhip? In this particulat text, ſome, pecu- 
liar manner of diſtinguiſhing the relative, which 
ſtands for the name of God, is more eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe his name was not beſore mentibn- 
ed, and the ſentence can not even be made ſenſe 
without it. The pronoun He, ſhould therefore 
be made very emphatical, and both be pi 
and ſucceeded by a perceptible pauſe ; at the ſame 
time the eyes ſhould be devoutly raiſed towards 
heaven, to Explain and enforce by the look, what 
is deficient in the expfeſſion. But, if we confeſs 
our ſins, He“ is faithful and juſt to forgive us our 
ſins, &c. Theſe laſt words are generally as impro- 
perly read as the reſt. The chief emphaſis is 
here alſo often placed on the word ſins, which not 
only marrs the ſenſe, but produces a ſad cacapho- 
nia, very diſagreeable to the ear, by the three ſuc+ 
ceſſive emphaſes on the word fins in the ſame ſen- 
tence. As, if we ſay we have no ſin, we de- 
ceive ourſelves, and the truth is not in us; but if 
we confeſs our ſins, He is faithful and juſt to for- 
give us our fins, &c.” The want of laying the 
proper emphaſes on the word confeſs, in the for- 
mer part of the ſentence, produces the ſame 
miſtake in not laying it right on the word forgive 
in the latter, as the one is a conſequence of 


the other. If we confe'ts our ſins, He will forgive 
our fins. ; | 


THe words, faithful and juſt, by being hurried 
over loſe their whole force and import. When 
properly pronounced, there is implied in them by 
means of emphaſis, that God has entered into a 
covenant with man that upon confeſſion and repen- 

| tance 
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tance he will forgive him his ſins; his faith and 
Juſtice therefore are both engaged in the perfor- 

mance of this covenant. He” is faithful, and ju'ſt, 

to forgiv'e us our ſins—and to cleanſe us from all 

; unrig hteouſneſs. 


Here the emphaſis on the word unrighteouſneſs, 
is as unfurtunately placed, as any of the others. | 
For the emphaſis ought to be ſtronger both on the | 
words cleanſe, and all; the meaning of the ſentence 
being, That God, upon our confeſſion and peni- 
tence, will not only forgive our fins, but hkewiſe 
cleanſe us, not from unrighteouſneſs only, but 
from all unrighteouſneſs. He will purify us en- 
tirely, fo that no taint of our former fins ſhall re- 


=o | nat now read the text in the two ways, 
firſt in the uſual manner, and afterwards in what 
n to be the right way, in order that the 


rence may be made more apparent. 


Ix we ſay that we have no ſin, we deceive our- 

ſelves, and the truth is not 'n us; but if we con- 

feſs our ſins, he is faithful and juſt to forgive us 

- ſi'ns, and to cleanie us from all unrig hteouſ- 
J 


Now-in the other way. 


I's we ſay that we have nd ſin, we deceive 
ourſelves, and the tru'th is not in us: But”, if we 
confe'ſs our ſins, He“ is faithful, and ju'ſt, to for- 
give us our ſins, and to clea'nſe us, from all un- 


righteouſneſs, 


HAD 
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paſs, fac And many in Au 

on that account, unintellj zaible” 69-melt readers. 
To give a remarkable inflance of this! in the play 
of Macbeth. There is a which, as it has 
been generally ſpoken on the ſtage, and” read by 
molt people, is downright nonſenſe ; which yet in 
itſelf is a very fine one, and conveys an idea truly 
ſublime, I mean an expreſſion of Macbeth's 
after he has. committed the murder, . he 


lays, A 


W al al great Nas ocean Lats this blood 

Clean from my hangs ? No—theſe * hands 
will rather, 

The multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 

Making the green one, ret. 


Now the laſt line pronounced i in that. manta, call- 
ing the ſea, the green one, makes flat nonſenſe of 
But if we read it with proper emphaſis and 
top, and ſay, making the green—o'ne red. Here 
is a moſt ſublime idea conveyed, that his hands 
dipped into the ſea, would change the colour of 
the whole ocean from green to red; making the 
green—o'ne red. Nor, if we conſider the dif- 
turbed ſtate of his imagination at that time, will 
this thought, hyperbolical as it may ſeem at af 
view, appear at all unnatural. For it is high bly 
probable that his fancy at that inſtant preſented all 
objects about him as of that ſanguine hue ; nay 
converted the very atmoſphere that ſurrounded 
him, into a ſea of blood. 
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Panrielzs a they are Wen 
the meaning of the words from that which 
1 them as pronounced in the common 


way. Thus if we read ns ann 


by out ' the light, and then, put out the light; 


it is nonſenſe... But by marking the particle the 
in the repetition of the ſame words, a new idea and 
a new meaning is preſented to the min. 


| Put out wy light, and then 371 out the light, 


That is the 1 ght of life, put in o vofition by * 
of this emphaſis to the light of the candle. 


On elſe the emphaſis on particles introduces ac- 
ceſſary ideas not expreſſed in the words; or marks 
| the degrees of emotion better than it cbuld be done 


otherwiſe. Of the firſt we have an inſtance i in theſe 
lines of Tamerlane : d 


; Can'ſt thou believe thy prophet, or what's 


more 
That power ſupreme that made thee an nd thy 
prophet. 


Under this emphaſis on the 1 and, is 
couched the 9 meaning : this prophet 
whom thou w ＋ and to whom thou payeſt 
the chief honours, was only a Creature like thyſelf, 
made by the th, Almighty Being, and ſubjec to 
the ſame laws. Of the other we have an inſtance 
in this line of Othello: 


Peridition 


4 $1 
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perdition catch my | foul Vai: I do love hes 


This is the uſual way of pronouncing that line, by 


which its peculiar beauty and force is loſt. But 
when it is repeated thus, 


"ON "Excellent wretch . 
Perdition catch * foul but I ds love thet=— — 


the emphaſis = = the ene 4 ks 


affectian, much better than any emphaſis op the 


verb love could. For when the emphaſis is laid on 
the verb love, do, becomes a mere expletive, be- 
ing an unneceſfary ſign of the .preſent tenſe, But 
when an emphaſis -is placed on do, it becomes an 
auxiliary verb, SIC an wwe art * en 
ane > emis . 


ng 


ans 4018. 16 We two kinds'; {imple or can 
plex. Simple, when it ſerves only to point out 
the plain meaning of any propoſition : complex, 
when beſides the meaning, it marks alſo ſome af - 
fection or emotion of the mind; or gives a mean 
ing to words, which they would not have in their 
uſual ace tation, without ſuch emphaſis. In the 
former caſe, emphaſis is little more than a ſtronger 
accent with but little change of tone; when it is 
competed befides force, there is always ſu 28 
a manifeſt change of tone. AE emphaſis be- 
longs to the calm and compoſed u ae 3. 
complex, to the fancy and the paſſions. | _ 


7 —— — .4 


By means of Emphaſis what paſſes in hear | 
is often ſhewn in a few words, which otherwiſe 


would require great circumlocution. Of whith 
135 take 
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take the following inſtance from the play of All for 
Love. RS: 


the fant: was mine 


"Ie 0 plc thes there, where only, Thou, could ſt 
fai 


In this ſcene Anthony, has found out that his 
friend Dolabella, whom he had employed on a 
commiſſion to Cleopatra, inſtead of diſcharging the 


truſt repeſed in him, had ſuffered his own paſſion 
for that dangerous beauty ſo far to prevail, as to 


uit to her; at firſt upbraids Dolabella in the bit- 
tereſt terms for his treachery, But afterwards 
when he cools a little, and his affection for his 
friend begins to revive, he palliates the fault of 
Dolabella, and takes the blame to himſelf, by re- 
flecting on the bewitching power of Cleopatra 8 
charms, and that he ſhould not have expoſed his 
friend to a temptation ſo irreſiſtible. Now let us 
ſee how much more there is implied in thoſe 
words, to be conveyed by the force of emphaſis, 
than could be if — words were need with- 


out it, 


: the fault was mine 
To place thee thère 


To place thee i in ſo dangerous a ſituation ; to give- 


an o pportunity of a private interview with a 
Lenin of ſuch faſcinating charms. | 
——— where only—— ” 
The ſingle ſituation in the world in which 


— 126 


up his friend's cauſe, and urge his own love- 


os wal. wad as Ah 


ws e XA VV 6. 
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Thou who wert my boſom friend; thou whoſe 
perfect honour and fidelity have approved throꝰ out 


our whole courſe of friendſhip on all other occa- 
ſions 


couſdſt fail. N yy 
could'ſt poſſibly have been found deficientin friend- 


ſhip or in duty. > 


IT is this latter uſe of emphaſis chiefly. that gives 
life and ſpirit to diſcourſe, and enables it to pro- 
duce its nobleſt effects. By this it is that we have 
it in our power not only to make others conceive 
our ideas as we conceive them, but to make them 
alſo feel them, as we feel them, By the uſe of 
ſimple emphaſis, truths may be conveyed, and the 


underſtanding enlightened, if the hearer will be at 


>; pains of commanding his own attention. But 
y the uſe of the complex kind, the affections and 
paſſions are excited, the fancy agitated, and the 
attention of the hearer engaged by the delight 
which accompanies the very act of attending. In 
the former the mind is for the moſt part paſſive; a 


ſtate in which it can not long remain, with ſatis- 


faction to itſelf. In the other its activity is rouzed, 
and it is conſcious of that activity, without any la- 
bour of its own; which is one of the moſt 

ble ſtates, that can be conceived, to the human 
mind, made up as it is of reſtleſneſs, and indolence. 


The mind thus conſtituted, grows equally weary 
of an inactive ſtate, or of much labour of its = 


but delights in being exerciſed at the expence of the 
labour of others. And this is one of the chief rea- 
ſons, that dramatic repreſentations, have ever held 
the firſt rank amongſt the diverſions of * 


| 


— 
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from the effects which thoſe of the beſt kind pro- 
duce, as deſcribed by Horace : 


| 2 inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet 
Ut Magus, Sc. 


And on the ſame account the powers of oratory are 


reckoned amongſt the nobleſt that belong to hu- 
man nature, and productive of the higheſt delight 

that the mind can receive. But as the powers of 
oratory can not be at alt exerted without the uſe 
of emphaſis ; nor the paſſions of the hearers be 


toued, or their minds intereſted in what is offered 
to them, without the uſe of the complex kind, 


what a pity it is that fo little care is taken about ſo 


important an article in reading. For the right uſe 


of which there is neither any method known, nor 
rules laid down in our courſe of education ; which 
is the chief reaſon that public reading is in general 
fo diſguſting, and public ſpeaking fo unaffecting. 
Whereas nothing would be more eaſy than to in- 
ſtruct children in the moſt perfect uſe of emphaſis, 
complex as well as ſimple, at the ſame time that 
they learn to read, and to make the ſame progreſs 
in the one, as in the other. The yet uncorrupt 
ear, and the flexible organs of ſpeech, would be 
capable of receiving, diſtinguiſhing, and uttering 
all the variety of tones in their juſt proportions, in 
the fame manner as in finging ; were there but 
preceptors equally qualified to teach them by * 
examples, and K 2 


Wir regard to ſimple ee it is certain 
that every man, who clearly comprehends what 
he ſays in private diſcourſe, never + fail to lay the 

emphaſis 
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theſe words had proceeded from the immediate ſen- 
timents of his own mind, in private: diſcourſe ;. and 


emphaſis on the right word ; when thetefoce he is 


about to read, or repeat the words of others, or 
his own, in public, tet him only reflea on the 
place, where; he would lay the-emphaſis, ſuppoſing 


he will have an infallible rule of laying the fim- 
ple emphaſis right, in all ſentences, whoſe mean- 
ing he clearly comprehends. This rule is ſo obvi- 
ous, and fo eaſy to be obſerved, that it is aſtoniſh- 
ing to find every where, both in reading and reci- 


ting, ſuch an abuſe or neglect of [emphaſis, But 


the cauſe of this is eaſily explained. In teaching 
to read by the eye, — * inſtruct pupils in the 
uſe of ſuch marks as are preſented to the eye; now 


as there are no viſible ſigns but letters and' ſtops, 


and as the words are diſtinguiſhed. from each other, 
only by a greater diſtance between them- than be- 
tween the letters which: compoſe them; and the 
different members of ſentences, by little crooked 
figures; the eye has no aſſiſtance in the two molt 
important parts of reading, accent and emphaſis ; 


and therefore in thoſe it is, that the chief blunders 
are committed. It is true, whoever is told that he 
is always to pronounce bis words exz 


with the 
ſame accent that he ſpeaks them, provided he be 
maſter of the right pronunciation, need not have 
any viſible mark to point out the accent; but even 
this eaſy rule is ſo ſeldom inculcated, that there 


are few free from errors in this reſpe& ; eſpecially 


when they attempt to read or recite any thing with 
more than uſual ſolemnity and pomp. But with 


reſpect to. emphaſis, it is impoſſible to lay it right, 
unleſs. a man firſt has clearly comprehended the 
meaning of what he is about to read; and as this 
is difficult to be done at ſight, after long practice 
and experience, even by 3 beſt readers; nay as it 

: is 
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i impoſſible for them to doit without ſome erroum, 


and never with the fame degree of accuracy, as 
| after a peruſal of what they are to read aloud, 


dow much lefs are we to expect it from ſuch as 


art learners, even under the beſt inſtruction; but 
Feaſt of al from thoſe, who are taught in ſuch 2 
method, as does not make this 2 neceſſary part of 
reading. Fappeal to the experience of mankind, 
lacey in general, any thing elle be taught, but 
the pronanciation of words and obſervation of the 
ſtops 3 an whether any ane; who can readily give 
utteramee t all words;pfliered-to the eye, and put 
them together, or ſeparate them, accordingly as 
the tops direct, does not think him felf e 
read zuy thing abud at fight, ſo as readily to un- 
dertake it in the hearing of any perſons when called 
pom? All this ariſes from a miſtake, which men 
-Hturally enough falt into, who. judge of language 
only in its wyitten ſtate; that ſentences are wholly 
compoſed of words and ſtups, becaute there are no 
ther viſible marks offered to the eye; but the 
man who conſiders language in its primary and 
nobleſt ſtate, as offered to the ear, will find that 
ns very life and foul of ſpeech, conſiſts in what is 
terly unnoticed in writing, n accent and em- 
yhaſtos And as the man who attempts to pronounce 
words, without obſervation- of accent, — 
not utter words, but ſyllables; ſo the man who 
attempts to e ſentences, without emphaſis, 
really does not utter ſentences, but words. So that 
in ſpecch, words are the body; pauſes and: ſtops 
give it ſhape and form, and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Parts of the body; but accent and emphaſis, are 
the life blood, and ſoul, which put it in motion, 
and give it power te at. And: as nothing can be 
more tedious to the ear, or irkfome to the mind, 
than # long ſueceſſion of mere hfclefs words, we 


need 
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need not wonder that oor pubſic readers and reti- 
ters, ſo inftruQted, are either ſo little attentled to, 
or heard with diſguſt. | "PER 


1 wouLD therefore recomtend it to every one, 
who has ary thing to fead of recite in publics tb 
reflect in what manner and with what kind of em- 


point in view he can not fail of out 
words, on which, in that caſe; he wolf Tay: 
emphaſis. - Let him therefore give 4 particul: 
mark to thofe words, ſuch as one of the actents 
uſed in Greek; that whenever he reads, he my be 
put in mind of laying à due ſtreſs on them, by thoſe 
viſible marks; otherwiſe he will be apt, from Ha- 
bit, to fall into his uſual mannet of reading. And 
in every recital, when the words are welf fixed in 
the memory, let the chief article of artertrion be, 
to lay the ſtreſs upon thoſe words only, which he 
had before ſo marked. And this I take to be the 
fureſt and beft way, of coumteracting bad habit, 
ariſing from the very defective method, in which 
we are taught and practiſed in the manner of read- 
ing aloud and reciting. 1 


Ir it be ſaid, that tho in teading or teciting the 
works of others, men may be apt to make mi- 
ſtakes in the article of emphaſis, yet when they de- 
liver compofitions of their own, of ſpexk thei? #t- 
temporanedus ſentitrients in public, it is inipoſſible 
they can be guilty of atty ſach errout, I believe up- 
on examination the matter of fac would be found 
ſtrongly agamſt this epinivh, For I have known 
few authors, and many inſtances have fallen in 
my way, who did not read their own Gs 

E % exacdiy 
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exactly in the ſame way as they would thoſe of 
any other writer; excepting perhaps their doing it 
with more emotion, and thereby rendering any ab- 
ſurdity in their manner the more glaring. And 
with reſpect to extemporaneous ſpeaking in pub- 
lic, I have not known many inſtances in my life in 
which the artificial manner, got from a bad habit 
of reading, or imitations of others, has not ſup- 
Planted the natural manner of ſpeaking ; and even 
in the beſt, their delivery has in many parts been 
much affected by it. The man is apt to harangue 
his fellow citizens, much in the ſame way, as the 
boy was accuſtomed to recite before his. ſchool-fel- 
lows ; unleſs where nature breaks thro” the force 
of habit, when the heart of the ſpeaker is much 
engaged in his ſubject, and when he delivers him- 
ſelf wholly from feeling. I have known ſome in- 
ſtances of this kind in reciting alſo on the ſtage, 
where the ſame performers, who in the unimpaſ- 
ſioned and declamatory paſſages of their characters, 
were generally wrong in laying the emphaſis; 
vhenever they entered into the more animated 
parts, and the paſſion which they repreſented 


© took full poſſeſſion of them, were always right 
in that article. 


Ir the uſe of the ſimple emphaſis, which has fo 
plain, general, and certain a rule to point it out, 
be yet ſo miſtiken, what ſhall we ſay to that of the 
complex kind; which is infinitely more compre- 
henſive, intricate, and difficult; and yet is utterly 

without either rules, or examples to point out its 
true uſe ? Tho? this is one of the-moſt important 
branches of delivery, ſince the power of animating 
and affecting the hearers, depends much upon it. 
As words are marks of ideas, ſo are tones of ener- 


gies and affeQtions of the mind; and as we can a 


make known our ideas to others, without a ſuffici- 
ent number of words, to mark, not only their dif- 
ference in groſs from each other, but alſo the nicer . 
diſtinctions of degrees in the ſame idea, together 
with their various relations; ſo can not we mani 
feſt, or communicate to others the ſeveral feelings 
of the mind, in conceiving and uttering its ideas, 
and the various proportions of thoſe feelings, with- 
out a ſuitable number, and equally regular and 
nice diſtinction of tones. But here art has entirely 
deſerted us, and left us to guide ourſelves as well 
as we can. And indeed all her exertions ſeem to 
have been confined within the bounds of written 
language, where ſhe has the faithful eye to guide 
her by ſure and fixed marks; nor has ſhe, hitherto 
amongſt us, dared to make any excurſions, into the 
more extenſive, and nobler provinces, of ſpoken 
language, the ways thro? which are to be found 
only by the information of the uncertain ear; 
which if not well inſtructed, and early cultivated, 
muſt ever prove a falſe guide. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that words, as marks of our ideas, are tole- 
rably well regulated, and reduced to order; whilſt 
tones, the marks of our feelings, are left wholly to 
chance. - The natural conſequence of which has 
been that many diſcourſes, good in themſelves, 
are pronounced without affecting the hearers ; and 
that in a nation abounding in good writers, a 
ſpeaker is a prodigy. But of this I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak more at large under the head of 
Tones. At preſent I ſhall content myſelf with 
cloſing this head, by laying down the only. rule, 
which appears to me to be of any conſiderable be- 
nefitin practice, towards making the beſt uſe that 
can be as things are now circumſtanced, of the 
complex emphaſis. And that is directly the ſame 
rule before laid down with regard to the ſimple 


E 3 emphaſis ; 
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emphaſis ; that every one ſhould content himſelf 
with the uſe of thoſe tones only that be is habitu · 
ated to in ſpeech, and ta give none other to em- 
Phaſia, but what be would do to the fame words 
in difcourſe. Thus whatever he utters will be 


done with caſe, and appear natural; whereas if he 
endeavours at any tones, to which he is not aceul- 
tomed, either from or imitation of others, 
it will be done with difficulty, and carry with it 
evident marks of affectatian and art, which are 
ever diſguſting to the hearer, and never fail to de- 
feat the end of the ſpeaker. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE. V. 
Of PAUSES or STOPS. _ 


HE next head of which I am to treat, is 
that of Pauſes, or Stops. 


Srors or pauſes, are a total ceſſation of a | 
during a perceptible, and in numerous compoliti- 
ons, a meaſurable ſpace of time. The uſe ot theſe 
is equally neceflary to the ſpeaker, and to the 
hearer. To the ſpeaker, that he wars _ 3 | 
without which he can not proceed 
and that he way relieve the organs — 0 = 
theſe temporary cre which po rar "veal be 
ſoon tired by 0 and uninterrupted action: 
To the hearer, that the ear alſo may be — 
from the fatigue, which it would other wiſe endure 
from a continuity of ſound z and that the under- 
ſtanding may have ſuſſicient time to mark the diſ· 
tinQion of ſentences, and their ſeveral 2 
Theſe pauſes being thus neceſſary and uſeful, be. 
come ornamental alſo in verſe, when reduced 
to exact proportions of time, in-the ſame * 235 in 


muſic. 


Bur as in common diſcourſe, Ai used ene; 
poſitions in proſe, there's no een to obſerve 
ſuch nice proportion of pauſes, they have beſides 
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their duration, marks of a ſurer kind annexed to 
them, to point out their nature; and theſe are, 
certain notes of the voice, which declare of what 
kind the -pauſes are, at the inſtant they are 
.made ; and inform the mind what it is to expe& 
from them ; whether the ſenſe is ſtill to be conti- 
nued in the fame ſentence ; whether the ſucceed- 
ing one is to be the laſt member of the ſentence ; 
whether more are to enſue; or whether the ſen- 
tence be cloſed, and a new one is to begin. 


Tux great utility of this practice will appear, 
when we conſider how neceſſary it is that the 
Hearer ſhould be able to accompany the ſpeaker in 
all that he utters, ſo as fully to comprehend his 
meaning; and therefore he ſhould be ſpared the 
trouble of attending to any thing elſe, but his 
meaning. Now if pauſes had no other mark of 
diſtinction, but the time of their duration, it is 
evident that not on'y the ſpeaker, muſt always 
be exceedingly nice, in obſerving the exacteſt pro- 

ion of time, with regard to the different 
pauſes, (a thing ſcarce practicable in irregular diſ- 
courſe) but the hearer alſo, muſt employ his 
whole attention, during thoſe pauſes, in meaſur- 
ing their exact duration, without which he muſt 
miſtake their nature; a thing equally impraQi- 
cable, or which if attempted, muſt by this di- 
ſtraction of the attention, do great injury to 
the principal point in view, a full concepti- 
on of the meaning, Whereas, when the na- 
ture or kind of pauſe, is declared at its beginning, 
by the ſure mark of a note or tone of the voice, it 
matters not afterwards to the hearer, whether the 
ſpeaker obſerves any due proportion of time or not; 
for he is at that inſtant prepared to accompany 
him, whenever he pleaſes to ſet out; whether 


— 


be ſuddenly, or whether he chuſes to delay longer 
than is neceſſary. For he knows by the tone what 
the pauſe ſhould be, whether the ſpeaker obſerves 
the due proportion of time or not. 


IT is true in poetical compoſitions, the ſkilful 
ear will not be ſatisfied, without a due obſervation 
of the proportion of pauſes, as well as ſounds ; but 
it is — 2 that caſe, it has a right to be pleaſed 
itſelf, at the ſame time that it is the inſtrument of 
conveying the meaning to the underſtanding, and 
its diſguſt ariſes from the diſappointment. But the 
intereſts of the underſtanding receive no farther 
prejudice, the notes or tones ſtill proving fure 
guides to the ſenſe, than what may ariſe-from 
want of attention, occaſioned by ſuch diſguſt of 


the ear. ; | 


Bur in all ſpeeches and harangues that are 
more looſe, and free from the fetters of meaſure, 
this circumſtance has given the ſpeaker ſuch a 
power over the pauſes, as, judiciouſly uſed, may 
contribute much to the main point in view, that 
of ſtrongly inculcating his meaning. For by this 
means, he may always proportion his pauſes 
to the importance of the ſenſe, and not 
merely to the grammatical ſtruQure of words in 
ſentences, making like pauſes to all of like ſtruc- 
ture, without diſtinction. For inſtance, if there 
be any propoſition or ſentiment which he would 
enforce more ſtrongly than the reſt, he may either 
precede it by a longer pauſe than uſual, which will 
rouze attention, and give it the more weight when 
it is delivered; or he mayggnake a longer pauſe 
after it is cloſed, which wilt give time for the 
mind to ruminate upon it, and let it ſink deeper 


into it by ſuch refleQtion ; or according to the im- 


Portance of the point, he may do both. He may 
E 5 ; go 
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80 ſtill farther, and make a pauſe before ſome 


very emphatical werd, where neither the ſenſe 
por common uſage would admit of any; but this 
liberty is to be uſed with great caution. For as 
ſuch pauſes excite uncommon attention, and of 
courſe raiſe expactation, if the importance of the 
matter be not fully anſwerable to ſuch expeQation, 
at will occafion diſappointment and diſguſt, This 
liberty therefore is to be ſeldom taken, and never 
but where ſomething extraordinary and new is of- 
tered ta the mind, which is likely to be attended 
with an agreeable furpriſe. For pauſes of this ſort 
put the mind into a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, which is ever 
attended with an uneaſy ſenſation, and for which it 
will always expec to have compenſation made, by a 
e degree of pleaſure, than it otherwiſe could 
ve | 


Bur in the uſe of the tones which mark the 
eat care muſt be taken to avoid thoſe 
two artificial tones, with which every one is taught 
ta read; the bad effe&s of which J need not now 
expatiate on, having ſhewn them at large in my 
firſt teQure. And as this is one of the chief ſources: 
of the diſguſting mqnotony, and unnatural manner 
of delivery, which is ſo generally complained of 
m our public readers and fpeakers, too much pains 
ean not be taken to get the better of it. The 
truth is that the tones which mark the pauſes in 
fpeaking, have an infinite variety, according to 
the matter of the diſcourſe, and diſpoſition of 
mind in the {| ; whereas thoſe in reading, a 
1 ſhewed before, are reduced to two. I would 
therefore rec it to every. perſon who has 
any thing to deliver in public, ta make uſe of the 
fame rule for his guide with regard to the tones be- 

bnging to the ſtops, as was before laid down with. 
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regard to thoſe appertaining to the complex em- 
15% and for 2 5 ; becauſe be is 
maſter of theſe, he will do it with eaſe; his deli- 
very will appear natural, and free from all marks 
of affectation. „ 7 OOOE 


By means of theſe tones that mark the pauſes, 
readers may at any time, when they find it necel- 
fary, take breath even at the ſmalleſt pauſe, with- 
out prejudice to the ſenſe ; as the tone, ſufficiently 
marks the nature of the pauſe, without reference 
to time: but in this care is to be taken by the 
ſpeaker that the true tone be given to the pauſe at 
the time it is made, for thus the hearer will have 
notice that the ſentence is not claſed, and his at- 
tention is only ſuſpended, without perplexing his 
underſtanding. And he may have a ſure rule for 
uſing the true tone, by giving exactly the ſame one 
that he would, were he to proceed more quickly: 
to the next member of the ſentence, and were not 
to make a Jonger ſtop than ordinary. The want 
of knowing this circumſtance, or rather the falſe 
rule by which people are inſtructed, that the 
breath is never to be drawn, but when there is a. 
full ſtop or cloſe of the ſenſe, has made. jt excęed- 
ingly difficult to many to utter long ſentences, and' 
impoſſible to thoſe who axe ſhort-winded, They 
are therefore either apt to run themſelxes entirely 
out of breath, (which is always diſagreeable, de- 
ſtroying all force and grace] and not to ſtop till 
neceſſity obliges them to it from failure of breath; 
which is therefore likely to happen in improper 
places: Or elſe they ſubdivide the long ſentence, 
into as many diſtinct ſentences, as they make 
times of breathing, to the utter confuſion of the 
ſenſe, For as they have been taught, not to take 
breath, but when they make a. full ſtep, they Re, 
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bitually uſe the tone of a full ſtop, whenever t 
take breath. It is of as 1d Maca 2 
ſpeaker, that he ſhould have at all times a ſuffici- 
ent command of breath, as that an organ ſhould be 
ſupplied with a proper quantity of air; nothing 
therefore can be of more moment to him than the 
practice of the rule which I have laid down, as it 
will enable all who do not labour under ſome great 
infirmity in point of breathing, to go thro' the 
longeſt periods, without any perceptible defect of 
that kind. 1 
THRERE is no article in reading more diffi- 
cult, than that of obſerving a due proportion of 
ſtops, occaſioned by the very erroneous, and inac- 
curate manner, in which they are marked by prin- 
ters and writers. Stopping, like ſpelling, has at dif- 
ferent periods of time, and by different perſons, 
been conſidered in a great meaſure as arbitrary, and 
" Has had its different faſhions ; and theſe faſhions 
have been ſpread, and become general, by being 
adopted by the printers moſt in vogue. The art 
of punctuation is of modern invention, and proba- 
bly was not known, previous to the diſcovery of 
printing, at leaſt we are ſure that the Ancients 
made not any uſe of ſtops in their writing. A plain 
proof of what I afferted in my firſt lecture, that the 
art of writing amongſt the Ancients, was not cal- 
culated for the uſe we put it to, of reading works 
aloud to auditors, but only to enable the ſpeaker to 
get the words by rote, in order that he might re- 
cite them from memory. And happy had it been 
for the ſtate of modern elocution, that the art had 
ſtill remained unknown ; for then every one who 
had any thing to deliver in public, muſt, like the 
Ancients, have been obliged either to recite: it 
without book, or apply himſelf cloſely to ſtudy the 
- Meaning, 
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meaning of what he had to read, fo as to be able 
to deliver it properly. Nor ſhould we then have 
had thoſe reading tones, before mentioned, which 


have been annexed to the ſtops; nor thoſe falſe 
pauſes and reſts of the voice, which have been in- 
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troduced by falſe tion: But every one, hav- 
ing no rules to miſguide him, would of courſe fol 
low the obvious one, that of reading words as he 
would ſpeak them. | 


Ir is evident that to mark the rly in 
writing, every perceptible ton if Gand in he 
voice ought to have a mark ; but this is far from 
being the caſe in the preſent practice of punctuation, 
continual inſtances occurring, where the voice 
ought to be ſuſpended without any comma 
appearing ; and inſtances as frequent, where 
commas are put down in places, where there 
ought to be no ſuſpenſion of the voice. The truth 
is, the modern art of punctation was not taken 
from the art of fpeaking, which was never ſtudied 
by the moderns, but was in a great meaſure regu- 
lated by the rules of grammar; that is, certain 
parts of ſpeech are kept together, and others di- 
vided by ſtops, according to their grammatical con- 
ſtruction, often without reference to the pauſes 
uſed in diſcourſe. And the only general rule by 
which pauſes can be regulated has been either un- 
known, or unattended to : _ 7 0 2 
in ral depend upon emphaſis. ve already 
a words are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed — 
each other by accent; but to point out their mean- 
ing when ranged im ſentences, emphaſis and pauſes 
are neceſſary. Accent is the link which conne&s 
fyllables together, and forms them into words ; 
Emphaſis is the link which conneAs words toge- 
ther, and forms them into members of ſentences ; 


was * 
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but that there may be pa miſtake to which em- 
pbaſis the words g, at the end of every ſuch 
member of a ſentence there ought to be a per- 
ceptible pauſe. If it 1 2 aſked w Ke why pauſe ſhould 
ka 25 more neceſſary than to accent, 

hy emphaſis alone . * nat ſufficiently diflin= 
e members of ſentences without pauſes, as 
—.— does words froth each other; the anſwer is 
obvious, that we are pre- acquainted with the 
ſounds of the words, and can not miſtake them 
whendiſtinAly pronounced, however rapidly ; but 
we are not pre acquainted with the meaning of 
ſentences, which muſt be pointed out to us by the 
ker; and as thus, can _ be done by evidently 
wing what words. belong to the emphatic one, 
ynleſs we make a pauſe at the end of the laſt word. 


| belonging tothe former emphatic one, we ſhall not 


be able to know at all times whether the intermedi- 
ate words between two emphatic ones, — pug us 
the former or the latter; which muſt breed a 
tual conſuſion in the ſenſe. This will be fu 


. * by twa of the examples ag in 


my upon Emphaſis; for in the line quoted 
l had they A 
end of the word greens a8 hu i 


| 5 Moking the grom, 4 
e e e » Alb had 


- paced three. commas in the NOR from 


1. pew thee there, where h, 4 — 
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the full import of the paſſage would have been 
at once perceived. Whoever therefore _ a 


mind to read any piece correttly, muſt 
cording to this rule. Let him firft find out 2 


mark each emphatie word; then let him examine 
what number of words belong to that emphatic 
one, and at the laſt of thoſe let him place a comma, 
or fuch other ſtop as the ſenſe requires. The 
tones appertaining to theſe pauſes, and the time 
taken up in them muft be left to his own judge- 
ment; and his beſt rule will be to refleft what 
tones he would uſe, and what time he would fuſ- 
pend his voice, were he to ſpeak them as his 
own immediate ſentiments. And whoever reads 
any thing at ſight, would do well to pay as lintle 
regard to the ſtops 25-poſſible, and be chiefly at- 
tentive to the meaning of the words. 


Of the PITCH and MANAGEMENT of the 
VOICE. 


Tux next points I am to treat of, are e the pitch 
and management of the voice; artieles of the ut- 
moſt importance to give due force and proportion 
to all the others. To the being heard with ſatis- 
faction, it is neceſſ⸗ that the ſpeaker ſhonkd' de- 
liver himſelf with eaſe. But if he does not know 
how to pitch his voice property, he can never have 
the due management of it; and his utterance wilt 
be painful to himſelf, and irkſome to 7 


Every F 


er who is not e I 5 
babit, has three pitches in his voice, the high Fay 
and, middle pitch, Phe middle wore is that 
which is uſed in ordinary diſcourſe, fram which 
he either riſes or falls. according as the matter -_ 
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his diſcourſe, or emotions of his mind require, 
This middle pitch therefore is what ought to be 
generally uſed, for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe the 
organs of the voice are ſtronger, and more pliable 
in this pitch, from.conſtant uſe : And ſecondly, 
becauſe it is more eaſy to riſe or fall from that 
pitch, to high or low, with regular proportion, 


Most perſons, thro” want of ſkill and prac- 
tice, when they read or ſpeak in public, fall into 
one of the extremes. Either thro' timidity and 
diffidence they uſe the low pitch, in which they 
are not heard at all, or with ſo much trouble to 
the liſtner, as ſoon to weary attention : or if they 
aim at avoiding this fault, they run into the high 
pitch; which is productive of conſequences. equally 
bad. The organs of the voice, in this unuſual 
pitch, are ſoon wearied, and languor and hoarſe- 
neſs enſue. And as the reaſon for continuing it, 
will be equally ſtrong during the whole diſcourſe, 
as for the firſt ſetting out in it, the ſpeaker muſt 
loſe all the benefits which ariſe from . and 
fall into a diſguſting monotony. 


The prevalence of this practice ariſes from a 
common miſtake in thoſe who ſpeak for the firſt 
time in a large room, and before a numerous au- 
ditory. They conclude it impoſſible that they 
ſhould be heard in their common pitch of voice, 
and therefore change it to a higher. Thus they 


confound two very diſtin& things, making high 


and low, the ſame with loud and foft. Loud and 
ſoft in ſpeaking, is like the for:2 and piano in muſic, 
it only refers to the different degrees of force uſed 
in the ſame key: whereas high and low imply a 

change of key. A man may ſpeak louder or ſofter 


in the ſame key; when he ſpeaks _ or —_ 
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he changes his key. So that the buſineſs of every 
one is to proportion the force or loudneſs of voice, 
to the room, and number of his auditory, 'in its 
uſual pitch. If it be larger than ordinary, he is to 
ſpeak louder, not higher; in his uſual key, not 
in a new one. And whoever negleQs this, will 
never be able to manage his voice with eaſe to 
| himſelf, or pleaſure to his hearers. | 


IT is evident that he who begins in the high 
pitch on a ſuppoſition that he could not otherwiſe 
be heard, muſt for the ſame reaſon continue in 
that pitch throughout. And they who ſet out 
under this deluſion, are apt to continue in it all 
their lives, having but little chance of being in- 
formed of their errour. So that whenever they 
deliver any thing in public, they of courſe fallinto 
this unnatural key. | | 


Tunis errour is no where more obſervable than 
in the uſual manner of reading Divine Service: 
The unnatural pitch of voice, is the firſt thing 
that ſtrikes every judicicus ear, in the firſt ſen- 
tence the clergyman utters, which is continued 
throughout; nor have I heard many in my life 
who read the Service in their own proper pitch. 
The quantity of ſound, neceſſary to fill even a 
large ſpace, is much ſmaller than is generally 
imagined; and to the being well heard, and 
clearly underſtood, a good and diſtinct articulation, 
contributes more, than power of voice. Poſſeſſed 
of that, a man with a weak voice, has infinite ad- 
vantages over the ſtrongeſt without it. If the 
voice be weak, and the articulation good; the at- 


tention and ſilence of the auditory will be proporti- 
onally greater, that they may not miſs any thing 


that is ſaid; whereas they are under ne ſuch ap- 
| prehenſions 
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from a loud ſpegker. He who delivers 

elf in a moderate pitch, whenever his ſubjeQ 
demande that he ſhould rife to a higher, or fink 
to a lower, does it with caſe and due propor- 
tion ; and produces the eſſects which are to be 
expected from ſuch change, and agreeable variety, 
Whilf he who takes a high pitch, can not riſe 
upon occaſion without runaing into diſcord, nor 
fink with any rule of proportion to guide him. 
They who to avoid this fault run into the oppoſite 
extreme, and begin in a lower pitch than is natu- 
ral ta them, err indeed of the ſafer ſide, but -are 
equally diſtant from the point of truth. It is true 
it is more eaſy to riſe gradually and proportionally 
than to deicend ; but whilſt they remain in that 


languid than the other. And they will be yery 
apt thro' the body of their diſcourſe, to run 
chiefly into that key, in which they had ſet out. 
The true, ſafe, and ſure rule (unleſs upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions indeed) is always to begin in 
your uſual pitch of ſpeaking ; if that ſhould nat 
. ſtrong enough, ſtrengthen it by practice; 

there be ſuch à natural weakneſs in the organs as 
that you can not be heard in public aſſemblies in 
that pitch, you had better give over all thoughts of 


_ appearing in them; or it your profeſſion obliges 


you to it, you mult give up all hopes of ſpeaking 
efully, and agreeably, or even iptelligibly. 

or he who is ob!jged to ſtrain his voice, in order 
to be heard, will ſcarce articulate well, The 
office of articulation is of a very delicate pature, 
and requires that the organs which perform it, 
ſhould not be diſturbed, or ſuffer any violence; 
which myſt always he the caſe when the voice is 
puſhed out upon them with uncommen force. [I 
have known inſtances of perſons with very ſtrong 


voices, 


— 


key, it will appear equally unnatural, and more 
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voices, of whom in their utmoſt exertions of them. 
it has been very juſtly abſerved, that there was ye 
hearing what they ſaid, they ſpoke aloud; for the 
tarrent of the voice, left neither time nor power in 
away with it cluſtered and uncau 


apa” Gary bore 
maſſes of abor- 
tive ſyllables. | 23 


,* 


Tux beſt rule for a ſpeaker to obſerve is, never 
to utter a greater quantity of voice, than he can 
afford 47 +> in to himſelf, ar any ex traordi- 
nary effort. hilt he does this, the other ar- 

ns of {peech will be at liberty to diſcharge their 

eral offices with eaſe; and he will always have 
his voice under command. But whenever he 
tranſgreſſes theſe bounds, he gives up the reins, 
and has no longer any management of it. And it 
will ever be the ſafeſt way too, to keep within his 
compaſs, rather than go at apy time to the ytmoſt 
extent of it; which is à dangerous experiment, 
and never juſtifiable but upon ſame extraordinary 
emotion. For even in that caſe, the tranſgreſſing 
the limits in the leaſt, (difficult as the taſk is for a 
fpeaker to keep within bounds, when under the in- 
ence of ſuch emotion} will ſcarce be pardoned: 
For, as the judicious Shakeſpear has well obſerved 
in his inftruNions to the player, © In the very fer- 
* rent, tempeſt, d os 1 may fay whirlwind of 
© your paſſion, 1 atls acquire and beget 4 len- 
* perance that may give it ſmaotbneſs.” For the 
ſame reaſon alſo, every ſpeaker ſhould take care in 
the management of the breath, always to get 8 
freſh ſupply before he feels any want of it z Jar 
whilſt he ſome to ſpare, he recruits it 
ſuch eaſe, that his hearers are not at all ſenſible 
of his doing it. Whereas if he waits till he 1s 
put in mind of it by any degree of uncaincle, he 
| n 


the organs, to ſhape the words 
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not only does it with more difficulty to himſelf, but 
he may depend it that his hearers alſo have 
felt his uneaſineſs, and been. ſenſible of his diffi- 
culty. For ſo ſtrong is the ſympathy between the 
organs of ſpeech, and thoſe of hearing, that the 


leaſt uneaſmeſs in the one, is immediately per- 
ceived by the other. 


I sHALL cloſe my obſervations on this head with 
two rules; one, for giving ſtrength and power to 
the voice in its natural pitch. The other for ad- 

juſting the proper quantity or degree of loudneſs 
in the voice, proportioned to the ſize of the room 
and the number of the auditory. The firſt rule 
for ſtrengthening the voice, is this. Any one, 
who thro habit, has fallen into a weak utterance, 
can not hope ſuddenly to change it; he muſt do it 
by degrees and conſtant practice. I would there - 
fore recommend it to him, that he ſhould daily 
exerciſe himſelf in reading, or repeating in the 
hearing of a friend; and that too in a large room. 
At firſt his friend ſhould ſtand at ſuch a diſtance 
only, as the ſpeaker can eaſily reach, in his uſual 
manner of delivering himſelf, Afterwards let him 
gradually increaſe his diſtance, and the ſpeaker 
will in the ſame gradual proportion increaſe the 
force of the voice; for the method of increaſing 
by degrees is eaſy in this, as in Gery thing elſe, 
when ſudden tranſitions. are impraQticable; and 
every new acquiſition of power, enables you the 
better to go on to the next degree. When he 
ſhall have thus got to that diſtance, beyond which 
(ſpeaker can not be heard without ſtraining, 
forcing his voice, there let him ſtop; and let 
that be the uſual place of his ſtanding to hear the 
moſt part of what is declaimed ; becauſe when 
the ſpeaker, is able by practice to manage his vdſce 


— 
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in that extent, he will certainly be able to com- 
mand it in all the inferiour degrees. Tho? for the 
more gradual unfolding of the organs, and regular 
increaſe of the quantity of the voice, it will be al- 
ways right for the hearer to begin at each day's ex- 
ercile with the ſhorteſt diſtance, and increaſe it by 
degrees till he arrives at the utmoſt; in which 
ſituation, for the reaſon before aſſigned, the chief 
part of the exerciſe ought to be performed. | _ 


Tux ſecond rule for giving a proper degree of 
loudneſs, or iſſuing a ſufficient quantity of voice 
proportioned to the room and the audience, which 
is commonly called pitching the voice, is this. 
Let the ſpeaker after having looked round the aſ- 
ſembly, fix his eyes on that part of his audito 
which is fartheſt from him, and he will mechani- 
cally endeayour to pitch his voice ſo as that it may 
reach them. This is what we conſtantly practice 
in comm on diſcourſe, for we always proportion 
the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of voice, to the diſtance 


of the perſon to whom we are ſpeaking. When 
the ſpeaker therefore ſhall have fixed his eye upon 


the moſt diſtant part of his audience, his buſineſs is to 
conſider himſelf as addreſſing his diſcourſe to ſome 
one amongſt them, in ſuch a manner as that he may be 


heard by him, and if the perſon be not beyond the | 


reach of his voice, he will not fail to effe& it. 
But till he is to take care not to change his uſual 
pitch in order to this, but only to add force or de- 
grees of loudneſs in proportion to the diſtance. 
This is what we do in life when we call after any 
perſon to come back; we add loudneſs to our voice 
according to the diſtance he has got from us, but 
we never change the key, or bawl, till we 

that he has got ſo far, as that his ear can not 
reached by the natural pitch of our voice. He 


therefore 
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ſtereſore who ſets out in 4 higher key than is na. 
tural to him, in order that he may be heard by the 
moſt diſtant, may be juſtly ſaid to ENT. 
courſe, but not to deliver 


Tutu is another tmaterial cittumſtance to be 
attended to in pitching the voice, which ariſes from 
the conſtruction of the room in which yobi are to 
ſpeak; fome being admirably contrived for the 
purpoſe of ſpeaking, and others quite the 
Of couꝛrſe in the former, à much knaller quantity 

of voice will do, than in the latter. The firſt ob- 


ject of every ſpeaker, ought to be to find out whe- 
e not; and after- 


wards to proportion the quantity of it accordingly. 
By fillirig a toom with the voice is meant, when 
there is a quantity of it utteted, as not only 
1 the weites, but return alſo to the 
Aker. And à room may be faid to be well con- 
for ſpeaking when this is effected by a 
een of 4 common voice. The two 
Extremes are when either a room thito? its fize, or 


iff conſtruction, will admft of no ond agg | 


or when the reverberation is made by an echo. 
Mall endeavour to find out what is beſt to be done 
in the three caſes. In the firſt cafe When the 
ſpeaker eah fill the room with his voice, his buſineſs 
is to find out what quantity wilt be fufficient to do 
7; that he may neither unnec waſte his 
Tree! y throwing out roo much, nor diminiſh his 


wing jos lte; but that he may have a 


& Cottle ow management of it, according 
L the different degrees o Ne be which may 
required in the different 
The beſt way of finding this out, 205 be, to begin 
with a 8 quantity of voice, ant! toincreaſe 


adudlly, ell the f er finds out the ee of 
it r "Re PERS. 


his diſcourſe. 
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has filled the ears 
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loudneſs, that is neceſſary to fill the room; which 
will be diſcovered to him by the return of the ſound 
to his own — he has arrived at the 
0 itch degree or quantity of | 
— 4 — is to deliver all the more forable, ſpirited; 
and impailioned paris of his diſcourſe. — tho? 
he may be diſtinAlly heard with a ſmaller exertion, - 
yet it-will not be in « manner fo ſatistactory io ihe 
hearer. Every fpeaker therefore in a well con- 
ſtructed room, which is not too large for. his 
powers, may have an infallible criterion. by. which 
to judge of that a9 he may be fure-that he 
| his auditery, when he has 
filled — Ons certainly knw when 
he has filled the room, by the retuen of his voice to 
bis own ear. This is one of the maſt valuable pieces 
of management that 2 public ſpeaker can poſſa, 
and of which, wih due attention, anti a lietle-prdce 
tice, he way cakly decome. maſter,;': This rule is 
on a ſu en that the rom is fo conducted. as 0 
ere weiin, 
nnn. 0 


Bur 0 ako wh ford dah 
denly reverberated by an echo, the difficulty te 
the fpeaker is much encteaſek Nothing is m 
ta miſlead he um] and. unſkalliu} ſpedkdy, 
n this circumſtance in a room; for as bis vaies 
= much louder to himſelf on that account, 
be is apt to conclude that he is the better head; 
whereas the very thing which adds to the 
deſtroys articulation: and: diſtinctiam of utterance, 
whichave:efſentially ay 10: the being under 
Rood. :: For: thi: quick: add faxkden reverberation. uf 
the ſounds whiclt have been 4ittered; makes: fuck a 
jumble with thoſe: which are that the 


whole appears a confuſed 5 of ſomething ie 
* 
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words indeed, but utterly unintelligible. In the 
former caſe, when the room is well conſtrued for 
ing, the return of the voice is made in a mo- 
derate and ble manner; in the latter, it re- 
bounds like a 'tennis-ball. In the firſt cafe, the 
undulation of ſound reſembles the circles made in 
a imooth water by the gentle dropping in of a 
pebble, where all gradually increaſe in their cir- 
cumference, and are regular in their figures: the 
other reſembles the motion of the water when a 
ſtone is daſhed violently into it, where all is irre- 
. gular and confuſed.” Nothing can ſhew the igno- 
rance which prevails in the art of ſpeaking in this 
age in a ſtronger light than this very circumſtance ; 
for there have been few rooms built for the purpoſe 
of ſpeaking, in which the contrivers have not en- 
deavoured by artificial means to procure as ſtrong an 
X bee poſlible/in order to alfit the ſpeaker, when 
it is of all others the greateſt hindrance to him. 
Whoever therefore has the misfortune to be under 
a neceſſity of ſpeaking in a room of that fort, has 
no remedy but this. He muſt leſſen the quantity 
of his voice till he finds no perceptible echo. It 
is true this will put it out of his power to exert him- 
ſelf; but all he can hope for in ſuch cui umſtances 
is to be heard and underſtood; - energy he muſt 
wholly give up, at leaſt it muſt be confined to very 
J 777 6 10 297247; 


Tux is another kind of echo in ſome rooms, 
which does qt ſuddenly reverberate the ſounds, 
but takes up ſome interval of time. Here rhe 
ſpeaker muſt take care to be much ſlower, and 
— utterance than uſual, and to make 
his pauſes He is to attend to the returning 
found, and not to begin afie «pauſe mae 
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Bun — 
ill conſtructed, that the voice of 
before it reaches the extremities,- or _ 
that it has not force enough to return to 
There are y enbFmous baildingys, 
ſuch as the old abbeys, cathbdrale, add haſls, in 
which the ſp has no more from be- 
ing covered, than if he were in the open air. 
The only rule the ſpeaker 
firſt mentioned, that of fixing hi 
diſtant part of; bis auditory auditory, and 
make himſelf heard e 


bat if that can not be, he is to deliver himſelf, ta he 


ens Rind, 


— 


has hee, is what was . 


1 force of e hs. | 


ann 


the ground underneatha ſtrong 
the caſe in many of our cathedrals. 
ſpeaker has the misfortune. to. be obſi Th 
himſelf in one of theſe, has 


ſubmit to neceſſity, e 0 


= * * 
. 
1. o ' 
as he can. iMag ee "ot Heal e 
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Fur — pines, 
necel- 


2 "that are fondamentally, and eſſentially 
* 2 ; without which, he 

be fo impreſſion on his 
hearers, their 


attention, nor, , even n make himſelf 


Ver 0 „bor | the fats of PRO 
us, that a man who is maſter even of theſe 
ments of. rhetoric, is comparatively conſidered, as 


ane of an excellent delive 'This circum- 
ite, Þ a bit bidoctnien” 40'p 


ply cloſely, at leaſt to the maſtery" of theſe 
Points. 


Bor when a man has got ſo far, as I can fee no 
reaſon that he ſhould ſtop there, or that he ſhould 
not farther endeavour, to make himſelf maſter of 
every thing, which can add grace, or force to his 


delivery; I ſhall now attempt to lay open the 
— 4 that may ſerve as guides to him, in the 


uſe mh of the two remaining articles, tones, and 


: geſture : upon which, all that is pleaſurable, or 
ing in elocuion, cluefly depends. 
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5 Lane e 
breeds up fix, the preciſe meaning, of 


the term language; toknew 1 n 
and what are its bound. off 


I — there aveforr, * | 
it an affront offered to their 


Ir i is true, * 3 
1 is carried on, by means of the organs of 
ſpeech, preferably to any other method ; together 
with ſame other reaſons, which peed not herebe 


Z 7 yy TT. 


ſhew, that this fundamental errour with regard to 
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veniency. For they who are born deaf, can make 
themſelves underſtood by viſible ſigns ; and. we have 
it on the beſt authority, that the Mimes of the 
Ancients, were perfectly intelligible, without the 
uſe of words. But why need I mention theſe, when 
every one who can read knows, that our thoughts 
may be communicated by viſible marks, as well as 


IA aware it will be ſaid, that written lang 
is only a copy of that which is ſpoken, and has a 
conſtant reference to articulation ; the character: 
upon paper, being only ſymbols of articulate 


Bur tho * N bleſt with the gift of 
ſpeech, by conſtantly iating the ideas of arii- 
culate Ke — bach they ſee 
on paper, come to imagine that there is a neceſſar) 
connection between them, and that the one, ts 
merely a ſymbol of the other; yet, that it is in 
 .tfelf, a manner of communication entirely diffe- 
rent, and utterly independent of the other, we 
.. -have: ample demonſtration from this; that it can 
| tbe perfectly underſtood by thoſe, who never had, 
nor ever could have, the leaſt idea of an articulate 
ſound. This has been fully proved, in the caſe of 
many perſons born deaf, who yet could read, and 

underſtand written language perfeAly well, and 
- writetheir thoughts with accuracy. _ 


Ir may at Grit view be thought, that Jam l- 
bouring a point, of little or no conſequence, farther 


"than ſpeculation; but 38 1 think 1 ſhall be able » 


our general idea of language, in confining il b 
EF 


EKL 87847 


the moſt candid, on account of the 
ſions that have been made to new diſcoveries, 
which: have ended in ſmoke, the underſtanding is 
exceedingly on its guard, on ſuch occaſions ;doubts 


ſelves new, and which therefore have no prejudices 


about which all mankind have formed certain opi- 
nions, or judgements; it is evident, 3 
Ko 
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upon our practice ; and that ſome of its noble 
uſes have been loſt to us, thro' the want of a-juſt 
notion of its comprehenſion : it muſt be grand, 
that before I proceed, it will be neceſlary, in the 
fulleſt manner, to clear up that point. The al- 
lowed utility of any meaſure, muſt be the firſt in- 


ducement, to enter on the purſuĩt of it; and the rea- 


ſonableneſs of it muſt be —_ before "Its _ 
will be allowed. 1 


1 N* civilized countries, poſſeſded o of PE mi 
ted wiſdom of ages in books, the learned think 
they know, or have it in their power to know 
every thing that it is ble for the human 
mind to be acquainted with. In vain have ſeveral 
new and important diſcoveries, made in latter ages, 
- well as in our own times, ſhewn how ill founded 
* is. Learned vanity, which exceeds 

every other kind, ſtil! takes up arms 
bean Cre ns rk Au eves tat 


many preten- - 


of every thing that is offered to it, which does not 
carry convietion ; and will ſcarcely admit of any 
concluſion, that does not amount to demonſtration. | 
This is the caſe even in ſubjeQs that are in them 


to encounter: But when the ſubje& happens to be * 
of that kind which is open to all the world; which 
has not only been an object of enquiry and exa- 
minatiq in theory, but is alſo to be viewed in 
a] practice; and therefore is of that ſort, 


univer 


polleſſions. to be encountered; in that caſe, 
| a 8 


were there time now for ſuch an e 


| his fubjeQ, compelled him toa ſtrid ſcrutiny into 
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much ſtronger 3 and that nothing is likely to re- 
move them, but neceſſary concluſrons, drawn from 
en Sona” cage 


Or this ature, is the ſubject 6 
which being uſed by all mankind, xray ava 


the fubjeQ which mankind in —— wang 
ſelves beſt acquainted with, and that, of which 
they have the cleareſt and fulleſt comprehenſion. 
And yet it is of all others, that of which the moſt 
5 ertoneous opinions are entertained, and with whoſe 
true nature, mankind in general are leaſt: t- 
ed. The reaſon of this micht be:clenrly nm, 
; but it 
ought to make the moſt knowing and learned of 
men, doubtful of their in this article, 
when it is confidered with what candour, the clear- 
 fighted and judicious Locke, has acknowheged his 
errour in that and his ign e of the true 
ſtate of „ till the 


of which, he was dra 
. veſted of the that he had imbibed from 
- eaftom and. With what ingenuons mo- 

deſty has exper" hg that conſciouſneſs of 
_ -exrour,, firſt gave riſe to thoſe new and im- 
portant diſcoveries, laid open in the third book 
13 —— Where 
He muſt confeſs that when {friſt began 
E — of the underſtanding, and 2 good 
< while after, I had not the leaſt thought, that any 
. confideration of words, was at all neceſſary to 
it. And yet this great man found, thaghecould 
not proceed himfelf with any „or man- 
feſt his thoughts to others with a clearneſs, till 
| he had firſt written an entire book upon that point, 
| ethos acknowleges he had before * 

| f terly 


ita nature: In conſe 
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terly unneceflary ; and; — th mile 


22 Ts OR Wop 
* e 


War a pity is it mb rig 
did not carry his enquiries- farther into this impor- 
tant ſubject, as: — place to promiſe; 
We might then have had, as accurate-a.knowlege, 
of the whole: of ; 25 we. now have, of 
that part of it which he has laid: open to us. But | 
he confined himſelf entirely to that branch of bh 5 
guage, whiel related: to his ſubject, am 
into the human underſtanding, ; is only object was, 
to examine the nature of words, a8 
our ideas: Whilſt in es Fans + 
. of interrl emotion, wa 
untouched by him - as- foreign to his And 
however we may be indebted to him, for the 44 
lights which he has given us into the ſubjeQ, ſo 


| far as he: has gone . i ee that by oa 
ſhopping theres be has. not alittle contributed, a 

the confined e | 
nens 


wholly of words. 
1 2 


pains- with reſpect to languages 
to the narrow conc 
itz and therefore * 


generally Far + 
he, who perfectly underſtands the meaning. of the 
words, and has the right uſe of them at command, 
is not thought to be a maſter of language? Yet, i 
it can be ſhewn that this is only a part of age; 
if it can be thewn that if has other parts; - ablolote- 
ly neceſſary to the communication of what paſſes 
in our minds, which can not ha 

_ "MM 4. mere 
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mere words; and that too in order to anſwer ſome 
bf the nobleſt, and moſt important ends, of ſuch 
ſocial communication; it muſt be allowed, that ous 
pains ought not to be confined, to that part only; 
but ſhould proportionally be extended to thoſe 
other parts, which are equally- neceſſary, and in 
their conſequences of more importance. 


* 


_ © FE riavealready ſhewn, that words are, in theis 
own nature, no eſſential part of language, and are 
only conſidered ſo thro' cuſtom. I ſhall now pro- 
eeed to ſhew, that when by cuſtom they are made 
a neceſſary part, they are till only a part; that 
they can not poſſibly effect all the purpoſes of ſo- 
ciat communication; and that there are other 
parts, eſſentially neeeſſary, to anſwer its nobleſt 


_  _Worvs are, by compact, the marks or fym- 
bols of our ideas; and this is the utmoſt extent of 
their power. Did nothing paſs in the mind of man, 
but ideas; were he a different kind of being from 

what he is; were he like the Houynhms of Swift, 
always directed by a cool, invariable, and as | may 
ſay inſtinQtive reaſon; to make known the ideas 
of ſuch a mind, and its internal operations, would 
not be beyond the power of words: and a lan- 
guage compoſed of words only, provided there 
| were a ſufficient number of them, fo that each 
idea, and each operation, might have its diſtin 
mark, would ſufficiently anſwer the end. For this 
we find effected amongſt us, in all matters 
where ſimple reaſon, and mere ſpeculation is con- 
cerned, as in the inveſtigations of mathematical 
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the mind of man, _ beſide. —_ as he is not 
wholly made up of intellect, but on the 
contrary, the paſſions, and the fancy, .com- 
poſe great part of his complicated frame; as the 
operations of theſe are attended with an infinite 
variety of emotions in the mind, both in kind 
degree; it isclear, that unleſs there be ſome means 
found, of manifeſting thoſe emotions, all that 
paſſes | in the mind of one man, can-not be com- 
municated to another. Now, as in order to, kno! y 
what another knows, and in the ſame mariner.tha 
he knows it, an exact tranſcript of the ideas y 
pa in tie mind of one man, muſt be, mad 
ſenſible marks, in the mind of another; ſo; Qr- 
der to feel what another feels, the emotions w Mc 
are in the mind of one man, muſt alſo be kl | 
municated to that of another, by ſenſible marks... 


Tuar the ſenfible marks necellary. — 
this purpoſe, .can. not poſſibly be mere words, 
- might fully be proved by a >hiloſophical diſquiſition 
into their nature, were it proper at preſent to enter 
into ſuch an. enquiry: but this point may be 
made ſufficiently clear to anſwer my preſent des 
ſign, in a ſhorter way.. It iscertain that we have 
given names to many of theſe emotions, at leaſt to 
ſuch. as are of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt remarkable 
kind, tho* much the greater part of them, and the 
different degrees of all, remain without names. 
But the uſe of theſe names, is not to ſtand as types 
of the emotions themſelves, but only as 10 of 
the ſimple or.complex ideas, which — 5 "4 
thoſe emotions ; that we may be enabled, by 
n to dillingaih them. in 65 

F 5 5 


iat have no connection with * 
of the midi. : 


, 


nger, fear, love, hatred, hot «th 
Excite in n him 'the ſenſations 2 

5 or afraid, AA or 

a man declare himſelf to be 


moſt explicit and ſtrong words that the language 
e or gain 
1 eredit, if he uſed no other ſigns but words. If 
ay one ſhould ſay, in the fame tone of voice that 
, i in defiveriig indifferent propoſitions from a 
Woot underſtanding, Sure never any mortal was 
© fo overwhelmed with grief as Iam at this preſent” 
Or, My rage is rouzed to a pitch of n 1 
« can not command it: Avoid me, be gone this 
moment, or I ſhall tear you to pieces: Sure no 
one would feel any pity for the diſtreſs of the for- 
mer, or any fear from the threats of the latter. 
We ſhould either believe that hejeſted, or if he 
would be thought ferious, we ſhould be moved to 
laughter at his abſurdity. And is this? But 
becauſe he makes uſe of words only, as the figns 
of emotions, which it is impoſſible they can re- 
preſent ; and omits the uſe of the true figns of the 
yn, which are, _ looks, and geſtures. 


Tuts will ſerre to bew us that the language, 
or fenfible marks, by which the emotions of the 
mind are diſcovered, and communicated from man 
to man, are entirely different from words, and in- 


dependent of them, Nor wa thi kind of language 
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left to the itreehtivn of man; er te the chance of 


ociety, — men —— — 
neceſſary that they ſhould feel muchꝭ and have 
mutual ſympathy, in whatſoever - affeQts their fel- 
low creatures... All our aſſections therefore-and - 


paſhons, carries with it the amp of its ab- - 
mighty Antificer, utterly. uelike..the .poor- - work» - 
manſhip of i man, av it is nat only under - 
ſtood by all the different nations of the works, . 
without pains ot — a e alle en 
— or core eſſecta in all- ,es 


Tuus, the ne exp Aer, tamen- - 5 
tation, mirth, joy, ed, anger, love, pi — 
are the bare: — and « — : 
excite emotions in us analogous: to thoſe — "woah 
when accompanying words which we de nas undes- - 
ſtand : Nay * themſel ves, W 5 


1132 S 


| ſeems to be included in the general law, given to 


1 produce the ſame effects, as has been 
power of muſical imitations. 


| a 
by a communication of che partieular ideas which 
excite them; yet that the hole energy, or power 
- bf exciting analogous emotions in ethers, hes in the 
tones themſelves, may be known from this; that 
whenever. — theſe paſſions is extreme, 
words give place to 2 wr : fighs, mur- 
murings, in love; groans, cries in grief; 
half choaked ſounds in ; and n 
FOur, are 3 the only language heard. * the 
experienee of mankind may be appealed to, whe- 
ther theſe have not more power in exciting 
pathy, than "_ thing that can be r mere 


Nor hav this Tanguage of the [paſſions 1. 
confined to man only; for in that reſpeQ; he 


all animals that are not _ or wholly incapable 
of uttering any ſound; as they alſe expreſs their 

by certain tones, which ſtriking the audito- 
ry nerves of thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, always pro- 
duce correſpondent effects; inaſmuch as their kin- 


dred organs, are invariably tuned by * band of 
nature, in uniſon to thoſe ſounds. 


Bur it is to be obſerved, that each fpecies of 
animals, ſeem to have 2 language of their own, 
not at all underſtood, or felt by the reft. The 
lowing of the cow affects not the lamb; nor does 
tte calf regard the bleating of the ſheep. The: 
neighing of the ſteed, calls up all the attention = 


re 


deſtructive of their ſpecies. Thoſe which excite 


different languages 


the horſe- kind; they gaze towards the place from 
whence the ſound comes, and anſwer it, or run 
that way, if the ſteed be not in view : whilſt the 
cows and ſheep raiſe not their heads from the 
but continue to feed, utterly  unmoved.. 
The organs of hearing in each ſpecies, are tuned 
only to the ſounds of their on; and whilſt the 
roaring of the lioneſs, makes the foreft - trem- 
ble, it is the ſweeteſt" muſic to the ears of her 
young. This ſhews us, that the auditory nerves 
of animals, are conſtructed in ſuch a way, as to be 
affected only with ſuch ſounds, as immediately re- 
gard the two chief ends of their being;. the pro- 
pagation, and preſervation. of their ſpecies: A 
other ſounds therefore, excepting ſuch as excite 
ſympathy. or antipathy, are indifferent to them, 
ympathy, with thoſe of their own kind; anti- 
pathy, againſt ſuch as are their natural enemies, or 


ſympathy, may be ſuppoſed to be all in concord ;. 
thoſe which rouze antipathy, to be diſcords; which. 
by creating an uneaſy ſenſation, immediately diſ- 
poſe them to flight, to avoid the enemy. 


the cry of dogs, warns the hare of his danger z 


and the howlings of the wolf, alarm the-flock. 


The different ſpecies of animals, may therefore be 
conſidered, as ſo many different nations ſpeak 


„ that have no commerce with 
each other; each of which conſequently, under- 


ſtands none but their own ;. excepting only thoſe 


who ace in a ſtate of warfare ;, by whom the lan- 


guage of the enemy is ſufficiently. underſtood, for 
the purpoſe of ſelf preſervation. | _ ©, 
1 
of animals, are very different, according to their 


erent. natures, ſo is there an equal diverkty of 


tones. 
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, by which theſe ſeveral paſſions and emoti- 
expreſſed : Form the hotrible warings of 
; to the gentle bleatings ngs of the lamb: From 
bellowings of the wild bull, to the low 
the domeſtic cat. But as there is no 
emotion whatſoever, in the whole ani- 
which is not to be found im man, fo 
comprehenſive is the language of his 
ch 3 by ſuitabſe tones. The 
the lion, r ee. terrible than the 
z anger ; nor the cooi of the pigeon, 
than the murmurs of his love. The 
the morning cock, is not foclear and 
the notes of his joy 3 nor the melan- 
1 the turtle, plaintive as thoſe 
The organs of hearing therefore in 
conſtructed, e aun indifferent | 
tone, either in bid own 
— ins world, that is expreſſrve 
n peceive aer pe 
gens Art with ſympathy or antipathy. 

i true, hat like the ſeveral tribes of animals, min 


is moſt affeQed, or has the ſtrongeſt ſympathy ex- 
cited, by ſuch tones as are vitered by thoſe of his 


pecies ; and in proportion alſo by thoſe which 
moſt nearly reſemble them in others. We are 
moved moſt by the diſtreſsful cries of thoſe anĩ- 
mils, chat have any fimilitnde to the human voice, 
ſued As the fawn, and the hare, when feized in 
dy dogs. But ſtifl we both feel and un- 
the nature of all others. Nor can any 
rem utter any found, which we can not explain, 
or tell from what emotion, 2 proceeds. 


This diſtinguiſhing faculty was 1 6 to man I 
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| fear, and even ſhame, when he 
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end, that the tones of an domeſtic animals, on 


pralioe et 2 EAMARORED, have a wonder= -— 


ful power over the human heart, 22 
by . | 6 4 4 


Tus extenſive as are the x 
man ear, thoſe of the human 


- ſhort of them; — tes to them in 
there is no tone which - 


degree and 
the ear can diſtinguiſh, that the voice, by . 
and practice, is not capable of utterin 12 
it comes to paſs, that as man | 
guage of the different tribes of nals & he — 


make himſelf underſfiood by them. The horſe | 


rejoices in the applauding tones of his rider's vaice, 
and trembles when he es them to thoſe of 
anger- What eee we ſee in the 


when his maſter fooths him in kind notes 


wW 
—— 
thoſe of chiding? By thoſe the waggoner direts 


: 


| his team, and the herdiman his flock. 2 N 


mals of the moſt ſavage pature, are not , pr. 
againſt collective powers of the human voice; and 
ſhouts of multitudes will put wild beaſts to flight, 


who cap hear without OOTY 1 ad 


| * he is at the ſame time, c 
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tionate to thoſe of his own ſpecies, of any ani- 
and of ha 2 
a greater ving a hatred 
and — bf them, — Sr, ah even 
the different tribes of animals, that are 
born in a natural ſtate of enmity. All the naturak 
therefore of ſympathy, and antipathy, 
| thould'be given to him in a higher degree, for the 
fame reaſon that it is in a more limited ſtate aſ- 
OT RE ata Urbes of animals. N 


3 Tavs far we find, that man, i his animal 
_ - .Eapacity, is furniſhed, like all other animals, by na- 


dure herſelf, with a language which requires nei- 


_ — Un rejpett, 


ther ſtudy, art, nor imitation ; which ſpontane- 
ouſly breaks out in the exaQteſt expreſſions, nicely: 
'4 ioned to the degrees of his inward emotions; 
and which is not only univerſally underſtood, but felt 
by thoſe of the ſame ſpecies,as alſo in certain degrees 
Dy the reſt of the animal world: That animals 
ſhould come perfect from the hand of nature, in 
as well as in every thing elſe, Terms: 
reafonabte from this conſideration; that they are 
ntterly incapable of improving themſelves, or of: 


making any alteration in their frames by their own: 


care or pains ; their ſeverat faculties: by an inva- 
Fiable law, growing to perfection, and 
with their bodies, with as little aſſiſtance 


ing 


themſelves, as vegetation in herbs or res i per 
k 5 of 


formed; in the infenfitive world. As the 

animals, nature has not been leſs provident with 
to man; on the contrary this, as well as 
all his other animal faculties, is beſtowed on him 
in a degree ſuitable to the jority of his rank. 
But ag man is ſomething greater than the firſt of 
- animals; as he is the link between animal and ſpi- 
| | gl beings, ape Partakes of e 


1 4. | 33 46 
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other faculties; and other principles, belonging t6 
his nobler, ſpirfſual part, diſcloſe themſelves; of 
which there are Ho traces inthe animal world. * 


Tur Grit wreat dition n the ns 
and animal ſpecies, and which ſeems to mark their 
boundaries, is this: That it is inthe power of man, 
by his own pains and induſtry, to forward the per- 
ſection of his nature. And what the nobler part 
of his nature is, is clearly. pointed out by that di- 
ſtinction; becauſe it is that nobler part only, or 
ſuch of his animal faculties, as are neceſſary to 
forward the perfection of that nobler part, which 
are capable of im t by ſuch pains, * 
the organs and faculties of his 

the hand of 


his animal life, are ſo faſhioned by 

nature; that grow of courſe to | 
but the organs (if I may be allowed — 2 
and faculties of his mind, to his rational 
life, are only — and it. wholly 
upon the aſſiſtance of others, with his 
own care, 1 u them * and * thens's to 
maturity. | 


LY | ih... Si. itt. aft £6 8 


Hence ariſes the neceſſity: of a ſocial late to 
man, both for the unfolding, and exerting of his - 
vobler faculties. For this purpoſe, a power of 
opening a communication between mind and mind, 
was furniſhed in the moſt eaſy way, by beſtowing 4 
on him the organs of ſpeech. , But ſtill we are io 
obſerve, that nature-did no more than furniſh the | 
power and means; ſhe did not give the | 
25 in the caſe of the, paſſions, but left it to the in- * 
duſtry of men, to find out, and agree upon ſuch. 
articulate ſounds, a ſhould chuſe to make 
the ſymbols of their-adeas.. And - ſhe ſeems: to. 
have laid down the 3 lays. an . 
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to every thing the nobler part of 
man; to farniſh but whi# was 
neceſſary, and leave the 222 — 
From the exertion of which, his merit was to 
ariſe, and his pretenſrons to fland a candidate for 
bis admiſſon, into an higher, and happier order 
of beings. Agocordingly as ſlice did not furniſh: the 
worde, which were to be the ſymbols of his ideas; 
neither did ſhe furniſh the tones, which were to 
manxeſt, and communicate by theirown virtue, the 
internal exertions and emotions, of ſuch of his nobler 
| ies, as- chiefly di him from the brute 
ſpecies ʒ but left them alſo, lice words, to the care 


| Energies of all“ his facultizs, if ſoaght tor; and 
ſettled led by agreement, to be their marks. Nor has 


« : | _ aft found. thoſe which.are. of. her:invention to be of 


5 222 or leſs capable of extiting correſpon- 
dent emotions, than thoſe even of nature, when 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ; in this caſe juſtly called ſe- 
cond nature. The only difference between them 
11 that the tones of the animal paſſions, 
miſe] ves excite analogous emotions, without 
che intervention of any thing elſe; they ave-under- 
_ Hood; bv being felt. Nut the tones reſulting from 
the emetiom and*exertions of onr-nobler Faculties, 
tho? they excite feeling. as it is in we nature of all 
tones to do fo, yet it is only of s vague and-inde- 


_ termignte nature; not-correfgendiay to the ener- 


gies in the mind of — mg 5p 
of the ideas, 


fociated with words, or the 
which give riſe to. thoſe and emotions ; 
their nature and then —— and 
the hearer both feels and underſtands them. When 


- any 


LECTURE VI Ty 
i demanyy rep hom robin, a 


1 
conne con wil 


language; 8 
much, that were th N ro be uttered, 
without thoſe tones, they N * 
full wennn. 


Tnvs PE HE PE Abende in * 
tradiſtinction . tons, i br 
the paſſions, and all in 
way as articulate fougds, . 


the place N . 

And tho* the eaſe and diſtinQneſs wi 

| which our ideas are marked by art | 
cnn yer ut dome ve to. uſe them in 


S 7 
th : 


that tones are capable in | 
of fupphy their place, is Clear f 2 
2 the — is chiefly macſe t of 


tones, and the ſame mmdivi ſod ſhall have 
different meanings, according to the different tones 
in which it is Pk hey Here then it is Clear, 


EITESESSASESTSRERESPY A AR ECT RES COA, 


one idea. This deed has rod 


_ — 
the difficulty of their language, ſo is ſcarcely © 
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S angers to acquire it; and it is the 


of man's life, even among the natives to 

make himſelf fully maſter. of it. Such a uſe of 
the tones therefore, in equal extent, has not been 
adopted by any other nation. But there are none 
which have it 1— in ſome degree. It is true theſe 

tones amongſt us, are not annexed to words in heir 
ſeparate ſtate, but only when they are ranged in 

ſentences; and he muſt be very ignorant of ſpeech, 
yho does not know, that the fame individual 

words in a ſentence, ſhall have ſeveral very different 

meanings according to the tones which accompany 

the emphaſis, To the uſe of theſe tones is owing 

in a great meaſure concijſpeſs of diſcourſe ; and 

the neceſſity of multiplying words in a language, 
to a degree that might — 2 them burthenſome 
to the memory, is removed. Nor are theſe the 
only advantages ariſing to language from tones; 
fort by thus ſetting off words qr tones, and making 
"hes determine their mean 
_ _Tiety may be introduced, 


ing, an 
into the moſt abſtraQed 


Aud philoſophical diſcourſes, in which there is no 


room for the language af the paſſions and emo- 
tions; and which con y muſt occaſion diſ- 


and Toon weary attention, if delivered by 
the uſe of mere words, in one dull uniform tone. 
On the fame account it is fortunate alſo that tones 


| have been made the marks of the ſeveral 


and the links which unite together, the _ 
members of ſentences and periods, 


Bur beſige the uſe of tones, in the exertion of 
his animal, and intellectual faculties ; thete is 
another man's nature which ſeems to be 

the link that the other two, a great part of 
Whoſe exertions, have their very eſſence, ſo far 15 
chey are communicated by = voice, in tones; | 


* 
in hs 
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To one branch of this part 


his frame, Nature herſelf has furniſhed matter for 
a language, different in its kind from all other, and 
peculiar to man; I mean, riſibility; and this mat- 
ter, according to the exertions of fancy, is to be 

modified into an infinity of ſhapes, - There is a 
laugh of joy, and a laugh of ridicule; there is 2 
laugh of anger, and a laugh of contempt. hy | 
there are few of our paſſions, to which 
not adapt, and affociate this language. And 
we trace it thro” all its ſeveral modifications and 
degrees, from the loud burſt of joy, to the tones 
belonging to the dry ſneer of contempt; we ſhould: 
find, that an extenſive, and expreſſive language, 


independent of words, belongs to this faculty alone. 


Let any one who has been preſent at a well acted - 


comedy, only reflett,' how very different the ſen- 


timents, characters, and humour” e Kt 


in the repreſentation, from what was conveyed” to 
him by the merę peruſal of the words in his cloſet, 
and he will no other proof to ſhew-him how: - 


- FROM what has been Taid, it wAl- bee 
appear, how groſsly they are miſtaken, who - 
that nothing is entially neceſſary to language, 

but words: And that it is no matter, in what tones 
their ſentiments are uttered, or whether there be 
any uſed, ſo that the words are but diſtinctly pro- 
nounced, and with ſuch force of voice as to be 


| clearly heard. Since it muſt be allowed, that the 
uſe language is not merely to communicate ideas, £ 


but alſo all the internal operations,' emotions, and 


exertions, of the intellectual, ſenſitive, and ima- 


NE OE man: * Since it mult 2 


; and how eres ev the tous. 
make, of the language of 2 5 
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loſt to us. And how can it be ot 


ſtamped by God himſelf upon our natures, for that 
which ia the cold, lifeleſs work gf art, and inven- 


tical rules and obſervations, with regard to this ma- 


falſe rules, utterly repygnant to thoſe which na- 


ture has clearly pointed out to us. In conſequence 
of which, all the noble ends which might be an- 
frered in 2 Rate, by a clear, lively, a 
faQting public elocution, are in a great meaſure 

ca nige when 
we have given up the viufying, energetic language, 


tion of man ? and hartered that which can pene- 


tate the inmoſt receſſes of the heart, far one 
which dias in the car, of fades on the fight? 


L aw0v now proceed to lay down ſome prac- 
terial 


* * 
* 


A e 


terial article, but that there is another branch of 
language, ſo nearly connected with this, that all 
rules in regard to the one, have a neceſſary relation 
to the other; and therefore it will be both the ſhots 
teſt, and cleareſt method, to place them together 
in view- The branch which I mean 5 85 


of which is manifeſted to ſight, by the 
expreflion of the countenance and geſtur# : Of 
which I ſhall treat in my next, 7 
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THE RTO, language 


has been conſidered, 
| as addreſſed to the mind thro' the ear, by 
means of words, and tones. But Nature did not 
truſt an article, fo eſſential to the well-being of 
man, to a communication by one ſenſe only; ſhe 
has alſo made it viſible to the eye, as well as audi- 
ble to the ear. So that the deprivation of either 
ſenſe, ſhould not wholly prevent the exerciſe of 
man's nobler faculties. As ſhe has annexed tones 
to the paſſions, to make their exertions known 
thro? the ear; ſo has ſhe aſſociated to them looks 
and geſtures, to manifeſt them to the eye. The 
one, may be juſtly called the ſpeech, the on 
the hand-writing of nature. And her hand-writ 
ing, like her ſpeech, carries evident marks wit 
it, of its divine original; as it correſf 
to its archetype, and is therefore univerſally legible 
without pains or ſtudy ; and as it contains in itfelt 
a power, of exciting ſimilar, or analogous emoti- 
ons. Not like the writing of man, which having 
| wo affinity with its archetype, can be underſtood 
te of — and labour; and containing no vi- 
e © -hy own, can of itſelf, communicate 10 


Not 


— 
— 


ſpeak, in perfect uniſon. Thus far 


| whence they both take their riſe. To this purpoſe 
every nobler organ in man's complicated frame, 
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Nox is the atten | i language * N ure leſs bes 


ve, or leſs copious than her ſpeech. They 
— ook to each other, in degree — 


power; in their eſſects exactly fimilar, hav- 
no other difference, but what ariſes from the 


ifference of the orgam, thro which they are 
conveyed. As every paſſion has its peculiar tone, 
ſo bas it, its peculiar look or geſture. And in each, 
the ſeveral are marked, with the niceſt 
exaQneſs. indeed pr 
touching of one maſter- ſtring, internal feeli 
muſt always anſwer to each other, if I _ 


in point of expreſſion ; and with reſpe& to copi- 
ouſneſs, as it has been before obſerved, that the 


human voice is furniſhed with an infinite variety . 


of tones, fuitable to the infinite variety of emoti- 
ons in the mind ; ſo are the human countenance 
and limbs, capable of an infinite variety of changes, 
ſuitable to the tones; or rather to the 


and the whole animal œconomy contribute. The 
muſcles, nerves, the blood and animal ſpirits, all 
are at work to ſhew internal commotion. The 
contraction or remiſſion of the ſolids, ſhewn by 
couragious exertion of action, or pufillanimeus 
trembling ; the ruſhing or withdrawing of the 


flui ds, ſeen in bluſhing or paleneſs; are ſtrong and 


ſelf-evident characters. But of all the organs, the 


eye, rightly called the window to the breaſt; con- 


tains the greateſt variety, as well as diſtinction 


fear it ſickens ; it ſparkles in joy, in diftreſs it is 
clouded. Nature has indeed annexed to the paſſi- 
on of grief, a * character than any 


from the 


they are equal 
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and force of characters. In rage it is inflamed, in ö 


other, 
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other, thkt of tears; of all parts of language, the 
4 And juſtiy was this extraordinary 
gn 


of that paffion, annexed to the nature of man; 
the child of ſorrow, 2nd'inhabitant of tlie. vale: of 
woe: not only to eaſe- the burthened heart, but 
more powerfully to excite his fellow- creatures to 
pity, and to reheve Bis diſtreſ. Thus at once af. 

| forfibg balm to the afffited; and'inciting mankind 
to the exerciſe of their nobleſt quali 
lence. On which account, this- ſingle 
ſums up in it the whole power of 
in certain circumſtances, has more force — 
than all the united endeavours, of words, tones; 
and geſturss, can come up to- Such were the 
n 1s drops that fall from e e which 

Ae away : ; ME | 85 


F.̃eacious þþ 
And Piaus ave, that * a to avs 2 


Sun were the tears of Sigiſingnda; in Dry: 
ws ee dn e ſhed * Guilear- 
; | A hem a: 34 9 7 hk 


the fe ler 1 apes that read freed,” 
Aud only wanted till, to weep. a flood, 

Rulaas d their. watery floxe, and pour d amain, | 
Lite clouds law-bung, a ſabar ſbow'r of rain; 
Aute, ſolemn ſorrow, free from female "i 
Huch, as. the, maj 0 grit 'deflroys; 

Hor 1 er Ihe cup, the tears ſbe, ſhed; ; 
Sram id, by the poſture, te diſcharge ber bead 
O'erfilld. before. ;, and oft ber mouth applied. 5 
To the.cold heart, ſbe kiſe'd at once, and ery ul. 
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Non is tlie virtue of this ex conan 
our own ſpecies only; but it is of all others that 
which moft moves us, in ſuch animals as are ca- 
pable of it. On which account, the ſtrong painter 
of nature, Shakeſpear, in his deſeription of the 
wounded ſtag, ſtanding over the ä care 
not to omit it ; where he. ſays 


the bi g round drops. N 
Courſe: one — down bis Inocent Fnoſt,” 
In piteous chaſe. | 


Which is by much the moſt * part of th 
picture. 


BR owe v 1 IS mn CR a ads 


Bur tho” in this written language 90 nature; 
ſhe has given ſuch forcible, and diſtin& charac. 
ters, to all the animal paſſions, of man, and pro- 
portionally to ſuch as bee a near affinity to them, 
or are blended with them; yet ſhe has laid down 
the ſame law, with regard to the viſible ſigns, of 
the exertions and emotions of all his nobler facul 
ties, as ſhe has done with regard to the tones. Tn ; 
both ſhe has furniſhed the means' with equal nh E 
rality ; but has left it to the invention ah: care of 
man, to make a right uſe of them, and apply them 
in ſuitable degrees. By the exertion of ſuch” {iſt 
and pains, it would be found that the vifible lan- 
gage alone, which can be ſhewn in tlie features 
and limbs of man, is of itſelf ſufficient, witfiout 
other ai, to every purpoſe of ſociat'cortrhlinicatt 
on. To inſtance only im two articles, the 
and hands: What inward emotion is there; whit 

can not be manifeſted by theſe? Do not the eyes 
diſcover humility, pride; cruelty, 3 re- 
flection, diſſipation; r reſentment ? Is 
there 
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148 LECTURE VIL 
there an emotion of fancy, is there a ſhade of ri- 
dicule, which they can not repreſent ? Let any 
one who has ſeen Mr. Garrick perform, conſider 
how much he was indebted to the language of 
his eyes, and there will be no occaſion to ſay 
more, to give him an idea of the extent and power 
of expreſſion, to which that language may be 
brought. | 7 


Wir reſpect to the power of the hands, eve- 
ry one knows that with them, we can demand, or 
- prem''e; call, diſmiſs ; threaten, ſupplicate ; aſk, 
deny; ſhew joy, ſorrow, deteſtation, fear, confeſũ- 
on, penitence, admiration, reſpeQ ; and many other 
things now in common uſe. But how much farther 
their powers might be carried, thro' our neglect 
of uſing them, we little know. And indeed the 
extenſiveneſs of this viliblelanguage, would ſcarce- 
ly gain credit with us, notwithſtanding all the 
accounts of-it handed down from antiquity, parti- 
eularly with reſpe& to the mimes, had we not in- 
ſtances of natural mimes, now living, who have 
been compelled to the ftudy and practice of this 
language, thro* the misfortune of having been 
born without the ſenſe of hearing, | 
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Havins ſufficiently ſhewn the force and extent 

-of this language of nature, and the abſolute ne- 
Ceſſity of it to man, in order to the exertion, ex- 
erciſe, and manifeſtation of all his nobler faculties, 
it may juſtly excite wonder to reflect, that it has 
been in general fo little cultivaied ; and that biſtory 
furniſhes us with an account, but of two nations, 
-out of the great variety that have inhabited ths 
peopled globe ſince the creation, that ever applied 
themſelves to the regular ſtudy and practice of y 
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fo as to bring it to pe And theſe were 
the Greeks and Romans; who raiſed themſelves 
io ſuch an height above the reſt of mankind, that 
when we examine their hiſtory, ſurvey their mighty 
works, and compare them with thoſe of other 
nations, their proportion to the reſt of the world; 
ſcems to be that of the Brobdignags to the Lilli- 
putians. | 


IT is true that in ſome other countries, this+ 
language of ſigns, has in ſome degree prevailed ;. 
but the difference between the 8 and Mo- 
derns, lies in this. That the Ancients, founded: 
all their inſtituted ſigns, on nature; from her they 
drew all their ſtores; firted- them in the niceſt and 
exaQeſt manner to the emotions which they were 
to expreſs; and adapted them ſo to their artificial 
language; that their whole delivery form'd the 
compleateſt harmony: the words, tones, looks, 
29 correſponding to ena other, in ſueh 
a as that each contributed to enforce, and 
| adorn the — and their united efforts, produced 
the ſentiments of the mind, in their full proportion 
and beauty. So that all mankind who ſaw, and 
heard them, were charmed with the manner of 
their deli v , tho? wy underſtood not their 
ſpeech z and partook of their emotions, eren 
without any communication of their ideas. But 
amongſt he Moderns, the inſtituted ſigns of tones, 
geſture, &c. were not founded on nature, but ca- 
price and fancy; and obtained their whole force, 
from faſhion and cuſtom. I they 
had neither meaning, nor beauty, to any but the 
natives of each country, and were totally different” 
from each other in the ſeveral countries; which is 
ſufficiently known by all, who are converſant with 
the natives of 2 TD and — * 


4 
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all nations in the world, Ih ſeem to * 
the leaſt uſe of this language of ; there being 
few inſtituted figns of emotions, either of tones, 
looks, or geſtures, that are adopted into 

uſe. On the contrary, each individual, either 
follows his own fancy in this reſpeQ, and has what 
is called a way of his own; or elſe adopts the man- 
ner of ſome other, who pleaſes his fancy, and of 

whom he 1s deR a ck 


| FROM what has been ſaid, it is auen that 
10 general practical rules, I mean ſuch as would 
be of any „con be laid down in this reſpe&, 
For general pr ical rules muſt be founded on ge- 
wowed prove. and as there is no ſuch, ſtandard, 
in theſe countries, to reſer tao, it would be in vain 
* down. erg as can yp be explained 
enſorce examples. In ſome points, 
that demand practice, as well as ſpeculation, abe 
practical part © be obtgiped by the imitali- 
on of patterns, and continual exerciſe in chat 
way, till the imitation becomes perſect, and 
paſſes into a habit. But where there are no 
general models to e copied from, there aan be no 
general ptadice, founded on imitation, dn Greece 
and Rome, all the public ſpeakers, agreeing as 
much in the uſe of the ſame ſigus, or language 
of nature, as fbey did in Fete e 
or language af art; afforded general, conſtant, and 
{pre patterns of imitation to others: In France, 
— . andiSpain, as in each country, there is as 
ſteadys uſe of the ſame ſigus, tho' in 4 
9 — way, yet ſo far they alſo afford ſure 
patterns of imitation. But in where 
&here are ſcarcely any traces of a general agreement 
D e r N 
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LE CTURE MI. 151 
ons drawn from general practice, no rules laid 
down that require explanation by examples, nor 


of patterns. In this caſe, all that can be done is, 
to lay down ſuch rules to individuals, as [ſhall ena- 


is in the power of rules to compaſs the former, the 


SS ILA AS 


practice. I ſay can nat be obtained.; for to ſome, 
nature has been uncommonly bouniiful; and in 
thoſe who have had the good fortune to eſcape ill 
1! -apcar, beyond what 


habits, a | native grace avi 


ſtances are rare, I inſtances of ſuch extraordinary 


ſuch, as have not been . corrupted by caſtom. 
And indeed when theſe gifts are wed in 
the -moſt eminent degree, they are capable of 
great improvement by art ſo that influſtry 
b equally uſoſul, if not equally neceliry to all. 


Ir has been already abſerved, that as there is no 
common ſtandard to be referred to, mo general 
models far imitation, in the uſe of  tanes and ge- 
ſture; each individual, either forms a manner pe- 
culiar 40 himſelf, or adopts that of ſame other, 
that ſieik es his. fancy. Of theſe two ways, there 
can be no doubt, which a man ſhonld follow. He 


ſonant to his om powers and his own feeling: 
The very naſe win which be falls into this, an 


of = 


the difficulty, as well as. abſurdigy, of putting a 
conſtraint upon his nature, and forcing his — 


STOR BOREFRESSEBRREFEaSERESYTOLEE 


courſe accompliſh this point. But he who endea- 
21 1 | * yours 


no guanner Fecommenated,. which demands the aid 


ble them to avoid faults, not acquire bealities. It 
latter can not be obtained without models and 


could be acguirad by art. alone,; but of this the in- 
gifts are few, much fewer are the examples of F 


that forms to himſelf a manner of bis own, wil 
probably acquire ſuch a one, as will be moſt con- 


— 
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vours to adopt the manner of another, loſes ſight 
of his own nature, and puts /a conſtraint upon his 
organs. For men do not differ more from each 
other in their faces, than they do in their powers 
of delivery. And the fame manner which is eaſy 
and agreea 


ble in one man, becomes conſtrained 
and diſguſting, when aſſumed by another. The 
reaſon 1s, that all conſtraint upon nature is inſtantly 
perceived, as it produces affectation, and of courſe 
deſtroys true feeling; for it is as impoſſible, where 
affectation takes place in the manner of delivery, or 
in the ſigns of inward emotions, that the feelings of 
the heart ſhould beexcited,as that two muſical ſtrings, 
not in unifon ſhould vibrate toeach other, when 
one only is ftruck. Fantaſtical emotions will pro- 
| duce fantaſtical ſigns, and fantaſtical ſigns, 121 
action, will produce fantaſtical emotions. Both, 
having their riſe in the imagination, may operate 
upon the fancy, and produce effects there, but ne- 
ver can reach the heart; as all communication be- 
tween them, is neceſſarily cutoff by affectation. Thus 
the fancied operations of the ſpirit, in the people 
called Quakers, manifeſted by the moſt unnatural 
figns ; and in ſome other religious ſeQs, by a cer- 
tain cant, and extravagant geſtures, produce pow- 
erful effects, on the imaginations of ſuch hearers, 

as are bred up in the perſuaſion, that ſuch ſigns are 
the language of the ſpirit : But it muſt be evident, 
upon obſerving both the preachers, and their audi- 
tory, that it is only the imagination, which is fo 
wrought upon; as there is no diſcovering in their 
countenances, any which are the natural 
cConcomitants of the feelings of the heart. This 
ſort of .of emotions therefore, is well 
calculated to make enthufiaſts, but not be- 
hevers. 4 3 
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10 8 ſituation of e — 
all public ſpeakers are to guide themſelves is obvi- 
ous and eaſy. Let each, in the firſt place,” avoid 
all imitation of others ; let him give up all preten- 
ſions to art, for it is certain that it is better to have 
none, than not enough; and no man has enough, 
who has not arrived at ſuch a perfection of art, aa 
wholly to conceal his art; a thing not to be c .. 
paſſed, but by the united endeavours, of the beſt 
I * 2 patterns, and conſtant practice. 
Let rget that he ever learned to read ; at 
leaſt, en wholly y forget bis reading names. Let 

him f. ; and they will 
find muchattuer.- ſigns — - themſelves by, 
than he could find for them Let him always have 
in view, what the chief end of ſpeaking is; and 
he will ſee the neceſſityvof · the meana propoſed to 
anſwer- the end. The. chief end - of- all public 
perinade; and in. order to perſuade, . 
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ſpeakers 1s to 


it is above. all. things neceſlary,, that the ſpeaker, . 


| ſhould at. leaſt appear himſelf to believe, what he 
utters; but this can never be the, caſe, * there 
are any evident marks of affeQtation;: or art: On 
the contrary, when a. man delivers himſelf; in his 
uſual manner, and with the ſame tones and apy 
that he is accuſtomed. to uſe, when he ſpeałs from : 
his heart; however aukward that manner may be, 
however ill · regulated the tones, he will ſtill — 1 
the advantage, of being thought ſincere; which 
of all others, i is the moſt neceſſary article, towards 
ſecuring attention and belief ; as affectation 


of any 
kind, is the ſureſt way io deſtroy both... g 1 


Is decation; the- two great articles ate, force,.. 
bs and grace; the one has its foundation in 

nature, the other in art. When united, they mu- 
G5 tually 
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tually ſupport each other; when ſeparated, their 

— Beg. are very different.” Nature can do much 
— art but little without nature. Na- 
ne, aſſaults the heart; art, plays vpon the fancy. | 
Force of ſpeaking, will produce emotion and con- 
riction; grace, only excites pleaſure and admira- 
ton. As the one is the primary, and the other 


7 but a ſecondary end of ſpeech, it is evident, that 


. nor will informing the underſt 
, = ys cl, by * right execu- 


where one or the other, is wholly to take place, 

_ the former ſhould have the preference: . Grace in 

docution, it is hardly poſfible to obtain, in the 

peeſent ſtate of 4 ; Force of delivery, is the 
neceſſary reſyjt of a clear head, and warm heart; 

— bad babits interfere, 055 4 ſpeaker 

manner to be r who b 
r Ls ns.” 1 . 1 


q lags i S that Cf 
a which mi . be offered on this head, to one 
fample ene," ere” has been little done, and that 
vo great improvement is likely to enſue ; or at 
| beſt, that by recommending it to each, to follow 
his own manner, whatever it be, he will be left in 
the poſſeiſion of all the faults and defects, belong- 
ing to that manger. It will be urged, that a ff. 
tem of cules, pointing out what particular tones 
and geſtures, are in their own nature, beſt adapted 
— the ſeveral emotions of the mind, 5 
be the true means, to ſhe how people may arrive 
at propriety and grace, in thoſe ornamental 
of delivery. But they who judge in this manner, 
have not fufficiently confidered the nature of the 
ſubject; and therefore attribute more power to. 
precept alone, than it is poſſeſſed of. Practical 
| ron differ much from thoſe which are merely 


tien, 


1LECcTUnZ vn. ws 
tion, without other afliſtance. Can one be 
taught to fing, or 40 dance, without the aid of 
— 2 5 —— Why Gould 


| ag the b | 
by the maſters in their Kindned arts... No- 
thing would be more eaſy, than 40 
comprehenſive ſyſtem of rules, on chat head "than 
any extant ; but this would be a. Work of more 
oſtentation, — Were there maſters to teach 
this, in the ſame manner as other arts = 


of — to qualify perſons for the* office of . 
ructing pupils methodically in hom art, we can 
never hope to ſee proper maſters amongſt us. 
Till that comes to paſs, the beſt ſervice I can | 
do, is to inform individuals,” how they may »by -  - 
thei e endeavours arrive at ſuch a degree of ex- | 
cellence; as they can attain without ihe aid of 
maſters; and I am much deceived if the obſerwuti - 
on of this rule 4 EET ape mai Err 
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n 
but little improvement, in the article of delivery, 
1 muſt beg leave to obſerve, that they have not 
conſidered, the chief-cauſe of its law 

| Rate amongſt us: Which is, that an artificial 
manner, either from early inſtitution, or ſubſe. 
quent imitation, has in 8 that 
which is natural in moſt public ſpeakers, and rea- 
ders; or in ſome degree affeQed the beſt. ; And 
this artificial manner, not being foundedon, true 
principles, and always differing that which is 
natural, of. courſe carries with it evident marks of 
6 
manner of dehveny, be bringing about an 
entire. revolution, in iis moſt. eſſential parts. And 
if I can ſhew, that after a perſon has made him- 
ſelf maſter-of the fundamentakpoints, which have 
been confhidered at large in the former lectures, no- 
thing ele would be wanting, to anſwer the great 
purpoſes. ef delivery, and to obtain him the cha- 
racter of an excellent ſpeaker, in proportion to 
his natural talents; if I can ſhew too, that it is in 
the power of every one to compaſs this point, if 
he ſerioully applies to it; I can not but think, that 
—— which could reaſonably be expected 
. courſe of as ae * außer 


1 een 
this method.is, what has been already mentioned, 
that if every one follows bis own manner, ihe faul 
belonging to that manner, muſt of. courſe accom- 
pany his delivery. Tis granted; and. it. were to be 
wiſhed, that a way were opened, by which ſpeak: 
ers might be cured of all faults, in all the parts 
4 but. as this is ioipoſſible, W 
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aid of maſters; and ſince thro' want of maſters, 
faults there muſt be ; the queſtion is, whether a 
ſhould take up with his on, or thoſe of 
pn hes Ae fit eaſy on him; ha- 
bit has given them the air of being natural; thoſe 
of another, are not aſſumed without aukwar 
they are evidently | artificial. Where truth is con- 
cerned, the very faults of a ſpeaker which ſeem 
natural, are more agreeable to the hearer, than 
ſuch beauties as are apparently borrowed; in the ſame 
manner as the moſt indifferent natural complexi- 
on, is preferred by thoſe whole taſte is not cdrrupt- 
ed, to the fineft painted ſkin. It is often ſees, that 
the motiogs-and addreſs of a man, aukwardly ſor- 
med, appear more graceful, on account of their 
eaſe, than thoſe of the beſt ſhaped, who, ape the. 
manner of others; and who ſhew an evident atten- 


tion to their 3 2 tor yrs TERA * 
the caſe of copyiſts.,. | 


ive belides, in the 


I flats. of 14 


prehenſive of ſuffering, by faulta 
of this kind; for they will either not he 


perceiv- 
ed by the general eye, or be overlooked by the 


moſt cxitical. It has been already obſerved, that 
he who is maſter. even of the rudiments, paſſes 
amongſt us for a good ſpeaker.; and; if t6 theſe; 
force be ſuperadded in his manner, we have every 
thing that we require in a good delivery. . Grace 
and harmony, as they are ſcarce known ej 4 
us, ſa ate they in general out of the queſtion. 
thing can thogk | us, in the manner of deliv 
but ſome manifeſt abſurdity, or impr "Be 
who ſpeaks from his heart, can never fall into ang 
abſurdity in his manner; this is what they only are 
liable to, who adopt the manner of another, or 
are governed by imperfect, or ill-founded rules af 
ark. . 
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ver, in the een Ate of ae — 
the main object of 8 


compact Ggns of our ideas, trave's gere- 
annexed to them, in which all are 2 
| he who is ſingular. in his uſe. of them, 
—— any ene than 
what is eftablifhied by ack ren 
ders himſelf unintelligible, — ily of a ma- 
nifeſt impropriety. But the uſe tones and geſ. 
tere, as marks of our emotions, not having been. 
eſtabliſned amongſt us, by any ſuch general com- 
- ut leaſt there being but very few that have 
any ſettled ſignificanee ; each individual, has a pro- 
portional latitude, to adopt ſuch as hethinks pro. 
| for his 'own uſe. Amongſt the Greeks and 
Nenass! indeed, dy whom the language of emoti- 
ans, was as well regulated, and univerſghy under- 
ſtood, as the language of ideas; any change, in 
the uſe of eſtabliſbec tones and geſture, was - look- 
ed to be as great an'impro „ as the uſe 
. in a different * theory 
Had annexed to cem. And e wen ne 

E adopted into general uſe, But for the rea- 
dr re affigned, it is not fo with us. Each 


n a great meaſure, 4 A” 
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— own, by which he expreſſes his emotions, If it 
, be ſaid, that ſuch a diverſity in the uſe of this lan- 
” guage, "muſt be attended with as bad c uences, 


* 
= 
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der 1 it . 
of each others fi gns ; An anſwer” to this, it is 0 
be obſerved, that chere is an eſlentisl difference 
between the two „as to their intelfigibili- 
ty, or mode of u n 883 
of ideas, can not 
without an agreement in the pſe 
or words; but the language of emotions, 
alſociated to words, * mga go ſych agreement 
in the uſe of the ſame figns, to point out their ſig. 
nificancy For, as words Pond 9 the ideas which 
pals in the thin of the e which. welie 
cauſes of his emotions, the” pature of the figns wry 
which the \ peaker manifeſts thoſe emotions, is 
the ſame time fully diſpla Phe. On the other kind, 
5 © pot gi Why po wer of the language of emoti 3 
to, gre us the Feaſt infight into the ſod 
| ; for if a perſon, A an e 
tongue, ſhould accompany his 2 with the 
moſt animated geſture, 87 ve locke, and ſigni- 
icant tones; tho” we may perfect rr 
nature of his emotions, fo wake of his fee 
, yet it is "impoſſible, without an int 
to koow the cauſe of them, or the particylar i 
in the mind of the ſpeaker, that gave 3 birt 
Byt ſhould three natives of Prance, Spain, and 
ta] relate the fame thin ſueceſſi 70 one, who 
wierd theic ſeveral tongues, wi ith tones, looks,. 
| ad mig entire . Mir each other, he 
uo or fn rand the meaning of their 5 
IF „ "ok concomitant i ao. In 


thys the ca the Radios. of ideas, tes all the. 
emotion, in the fame man- 
r 
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160 LECTURE vn. | 
ner as the ſun illuminates the ſeveral planets ; 
3 in themſelves, ſhine only by refleQed 


Tuis being the caſe, perſons who are advan. 
ced in life, need not have any ſolicitude, about the 
delicacies and graces of delivery ; force and ex- 
preſſion, will anſwer all their ends; and theſe, it is 
in their own power to give, to their external 
marks, in proportion to. what paſſes within their 
minds, only by indulging their feelings, and avoids 
ing all affeQation.and art. Of this we. have as . 
many inſtances. in private life, as we meet with 
perſons who ſpeak from their hearts, upon any 
topic, or incident which nearly concerns them. 
And if we ſeldom. meet with it in public diſcourſes,. 
it is either, becauſe. the ſpeakers, have not their 
hearts affected by the ſubjeAs, upon which they 
uarangue; or becauſe, an artificial manner, for the 
reaſons before mentioned, has ſupplanted that of. 
the natural kind. This it was which Betterton 
meant by his reply to the Biſhop of London ; who, 
aſking him on a certain occaſton, What could 
6 be the reaſon; that whole audiences ſhould - be 

- ©. moved to tears, and have all forts of paſſions ex- 
_ «cited, at the. repreſentation of ſome ſtary.on the 

_ ©-ſtage,. which they knew to be feigned, and in 
© the event of which, they were not at all con- 
" cerned ; yet that the ſame perſons, ſhould fit ſo 
\ ©. utterly unmoved, at diſcourſes from the pulpit, 
upon ſubjeQs of the utmoſt importance to them, 
«. relative not only to their temporal, but alſo their 
i. eternal intereſts? He. received from . Betterton 
this memorable reply; My Lord, it is beeauſe 
we are in earneſt.” . —_ whoever is ww 

neſt-when he ſpeaks in public, provided he be free 
from any defeQts, in the fundamental parts of de- 
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times, 
much deceived, if it is not to this 
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livery, will anſwer every end of elocution in theſe 
and paſs for an excellent ſpeaker ; and I am 
point chiefly, 
that thoſe who are reckoned the beft ſpeakers at 
this day, are indebted for their reputation. 
I am, that the advantages which the Methodiſt 
teachers, have obtained over the regular clergy, in 
ſeducing ſo many of their flocks from them, have 
been wholly owing to this. For were they to read 
their nonſenſe from notes, in the ſame cold, artiſi- 
cial manner, that ſo many of the clergy deliver 
rational diſcourſes, it is to be preſumed, that there 
are few of mankind, fuch ideots, as to become 
. or who would not prefer ſenſe to 
nonſenſe, if 1 were en in the n 


rd 


Ex ckrriue theſe wild "oy we have ta 
who even ſeem 
tobe in 'eartiefl'; and on that account, thoſe few 


inſtances, of any public ſpeakers, 


who are really fo, raiſe to themſelves a 
ate degree of admiration. : Upon a late 


public OCe 


| caſion at Dim, — 2 


was perhaps the firſt time, he found bimſelf'en- | 


BIG, in a ſcene of this kind. As he was a'man 


even in private e 
fulneſs, which is uſually the attendant of thoſe, 


whobare conch e ry 
. 


with e world. Thoſe of 1 
1 g 


Sure 


of a ſpeculative turn, he had 1 
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tb LECTURE U 
fore, were in pain for him; and they whoknew 
kim only by character, did not expe& that le 
; acquet him felf well. But all were pleaſing- 
ty diſappointed. As be had no art, he did not a: 
 $6mpt 20 uſe any. He was realhy, and at hean 
Pleaſed, with the election of the Chancellour, and 
expreſſed himſelf accordingly. He received him, 
with the air of the ſame cordial joy, that a man 
would: ſhew, on the arrival of a long wiſhed for, 
noble gueſt, under his roof, whole preſence wou d 
make a a ſort of little qabilee in che family. Hu 
tones were ſuch, as veſult from a glad heart; this 
eyes ſparkled with pleaſure, and his whole cnunte- 
aunce and geſture were in eam uniſon. 1 | 
br 


— * * 


» 


Dr hat abe matural manner af delivery, ſhould 
have duch force, and pak for the moſt excellent 
kind ;:amongft 18, who have never made any at- 

tompt to ſtuſ elocution as an art; is no matter uf 
ſunptie, when we conſider, that even amongſt the 
puanbers applicd cbenmſel ves cloſely to the ſtudy and 

ict of it, there was ſtill great attention given, 

and digi honour paid to ſuch ſpeakers, as relied 
emmeely on nature, and had their delivery wholly 
governed by their emotions. Cicero in his book 4: 


Oratore, 


1 —— 
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LECTURE VE as; 
Oratore, mentions an inſtance of this kintt in Q. 
Varius, whom he r as utterly rude, and 
ul in his manner, to the laſt degree; yet 
as one who had obtained à great weight at Rome, 
by his power of ſpeaking, ſuch as ĩt was. » 


Tris. point being allowed, it dealer in che 
power of every one, to deliver himſelf with ſuch 
force, and acquire ſuch a reputation for was 
as he is entitled to by his natural talents. 
are few public ſpeakers who have mot —— 
delivery ; one for public, the other for private uſe. 
The one, artificial and oonſtrained 3 the-other, na- 
tural and eaſy. There is thevofore nothing enore 
required, than to change one manner for anctier ; 
to unlearn the former, and ſubſtinzte the latter 
in is room; of Shich, each audividoal is ujready 
maſter. Had be indeed a ne. manner to aoquine, 
as well asto:get cid of the old, the would 
be great 5 hüt when e has only to unlearn g bad 
habit, and has another ready to ſubſtitute in ata 
room, it requises nothing but attention, and ge- 
gular information of his -erroure, when he falls 


— 
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BESIDE the faurces of ivery beſose 
mentioned, there is another, with which _—_ 


public ſpeakers | are unknowingly if I 
95 0 wy + ants which:-prevall, inicachef | 
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ed their origin, to imitation of the faults (for faults 


4 are 


wh 


164 LECTURE VI © 
are eaſily imitated) of ſome of the admired ſpeak. 
efs, in the ſeveral branches. They have been 
adopted into ſuch general uſe by each ſociety, that 
itis hard for any member of thoſe 1 
void © catching them, unleſs he be upon 2 
againſt them. But as it is eaſy to know t 
gularities, ſo the being guarded againſt them, will 
prevent new members from falling into them ; and 
attention and reſolution, will ſoon get the better of 
them in thoſe, who are already infected. It may 
be ſaid, that cuſtom has ſo far ſanQified theſe ſin· 
gularities, that the avoiding them is not an objeſt 
of any moment; and that it is at leaſt a matter cf 
- indifference, whether they are uſed or not. It ii 
true indeed, that general uſe has rendered 5 
familiar, that their deformity is not 
the practice of them is attended with — 5 
But on the other hand, he who avoids them is 
fure to be commended for it, and makes himſelf 
_ diſtinguiſhed on that very account. He that is con- 
_  tented, if he eſcapes without cenſure, may free 
indulge himſelf in the uſe of them; but he that 
would obtain praiſe,” will not ſurely loſe ſo cheap an 
— of purchaſing it, as that of 
? apparent faults, which will coft him no 

— than a nene do ſo. 


Bur a caſe may be put, that ſu a man 
has, by 2 early bad A bn from 

„ der gere a manner of delivery 

n private life, and in his uſual diſcourſe, very di- 
<agrotable and dfgalting 3 ſuppoſing he ſhould hare 
a habit of diſtorting: his features, of uſing aukward 
and extravagant geſtures, and uttering ſtrange and 
diſcordant tones; is he not in ſuch a caſe, to en- 
IE the better of theſe, whenever he 


ſpeaks 
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| 165 
K. a a | 3 
ſneaks in public, and conſequently to avoid that 

= 2 2 may be called his na- 
at Bf tural one? My anſwer is, that if be thinks of fe- 
* forming this only in public, he begins at the 
wrong end, and will never be able to effe& what 
*. he defires. His buſineſs is, to ſet about a reſor- 
ll WY mation of all fuch faults, firſt, in private life z if 
of by his own attention, and the conſtant infor- 
; mation of his friends, he ſhould get the better of 
= them there, of courſe he will be without them al- 
A ſoin public. But if he ſhould continue regardleſs 
1 private manner, and be only ſtudious of 
„ Wl correfting what is amiſs in public, he will find ha- 
\ ſo bit too powerful for him; and the very attention 
Sor which he pays to that point, will prevent his enter- 
me ing with earneſtneſs into his ſubject, and give a 
21 conſtrained air to all that he delivers. So that tho? 
(elf 2 man can not give too much attention in private, 
_ to the correQtion of faulty habits, yet he ſhould ut- 
eel terly forget that he has any ſuch when he ſpeaks in 
* public; for by ſuch recollection and attention, be 
bs will loſe force, without acquiring grace; which4s 
lng incompatible with any apparent ſollicitude about it. 


Nor need a perſon, even thoꝰ he ſhould not be able, 
wholly to ſubdue habits of that ſort, be in any pain 
about it; as the frequency of faults, and 7 
rities in that way, pleads their excuſe. Defendit 


_ numMerus. 

_ He is 

Hu indulgence 

yard 

E ters; and if a ſtranger IH 
4." are his uſual auditors, the common anſwer is, © Oh, 
os Nen way; and this puts an end to all farther 


remarks. 
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rem. Faults which from conſtant habit appear 
natural to a; man; have an eaſe with them which 
tales away their diſagreeableneſs, when one is 2 
little uſed to them; but faults from 
or imitating the manner of others, are ſor ever 
diſguſting, becauſe they are apparently artificial, 
To contract bad habits of one's own is rather the 
fault of the times, than the man. He is uncon- 


ſcious of them; he continues in them, thro? want 
of inſtruction, "and information: Few, or none 


ate without them; they meet readily therefore with 


— But to imitate and adopt the faulty 
manner of others, is a voluntary act, it is done 
with tlie eyes open; and as it betrays an errour in 
judgement, will not admitof the ſame excuſe, nor 


| —ͤ —— by people of any 


diſcernment. 


uren the whole, thiere are two kinds: of lan- 
to all, who would wiſh to anſwer 


of ideas; by which the hts which: 
2 iter — others; — 
this language is o mpoſed chiefly of words 
ranged, and divided into ſentences. The other, 
is the language of emotions; by which the eſſects 
that thoſe thoughts have upon the mind of the 
ſpeaker, in exciting the paſſions; affections, and 
all manner of feelings; are not only made known, 
but communieated to others; and thistanguage is 
compoſed of tones, looks, and geſture; The ol. 
fict of @ public ſpenker is, to inſtruct, to pleaſe, 
an to move. If he does not inſtruct, his Alkourte 
is impertinent; and if he does not pleaſe, he will 
not Have it in his power to inſtruct, for he will not 
gay attention 1 and if he does not move, he will 
not 


18 


the end of peblic ſpeaking: The one is, the lan- 
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not pleaſe, for where. there. is no emotion, there 
OX — of A 
be Feat oY 
and for this purpoſe, r uſe the language of of 
emotions, not that. of ideas. alone, which of itſelf. 
has no power. of moving. It is evident, in the ule. 
ol the language. of emotions, that he who is pro- 
moved, and at the. ſame. r 
ſelf, in ſuch tones; as delight the ear with their. 
harmony; accompanied. by ſuck looks and 
as pleaſe. the eye with their grace; whilſt. the un 
derſtanding alſo perceives their proptiety; is in he 
firſt: claſs, 2 2 be — a maſter. In 
this. caſe, the u endeavours of art. andi nature, 
produce that. degree of perfection, hicii is no o· 
ther way to be obtained, in any thing. that is. the. 
workmanſhip of man. Next to him, is the ſpea- 
ker, who gives way to his emotions, without think- 
ing of regulating their ſigns ; and truſts to the force 
of nature, unſollicitous about the graces of art. 
And the worſt is he, who uſes tones and geſtures, 
which he has borrowed from others, and which, 
not being the reſult of his feelings, are likely to 
be miſapplied, and to be void of pr , force, 
and grace. But he who is ain x without all lan- 
guage of emotions, who "confines. himſelf to the 
mere utterance of words, without any concomitant 
ſigns, is not to be claſſed at all amongſt public 
ſpeakers. The very worſt abuſe of ſuch ſigns, is 
preferable to a total want of them ; as it has at 
leaſt a ſtronger reſemblance to nature. 'There is 
no emotion of the mind, which nature does not 
make an effort to manifeſt, by ſome of thoſe ſigns ; 
and therefore a tctal ſuppreſſion of thoſe ſigns, is of 
all other ſtates, apparently the moſt unnatural. 
And this, it is to be feared, is ie 
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the pulpit elocution in general, in the Church of 


their emotions is, 5 70 Yet fil they are moved by it, 
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On which account, there never wa 

perhaps a religious ſect upon earth, whoſe heart 
were ſolittle engaged in the act of public v 
as the members of that church. To be pleaſe] 
we muſt feel; and we are pleaſed - with feeling, 
Key em are moved; the Methodiſts are 


hey go to their meetings, and tabernacle, 
with with deg. Th The Boo? Quakers are moved. 
Fantaſtica nguage of 


and they love their form of worſhip for that rea- 
fon. Whilſt much the greater part of the member; 


of the Engliſh Church, are either baniſhed from 
it thro* diſguſt, or reluQtantly attend the query 
Gifagreeab duty. | 


\ 
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END of the LECTURES. 
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DISSERTA TIO N i 


On the State of Language in OD Guzzce 
and the Means by * it was * fo 
perfection. 


N my laſt lecture, I concluded all that I thought 
I moſt neceſſary to be ſaid, upon the ſeveral heads 
mentioned in my My chief om__— in 
this courſe, has been to point out the 
rours, and defects, in the ſeveral mba, a" 
cution ; and at the ſame time, to propoſe the moſt 
effectual means of correcting thoſe errours, and 
ſupplying thoſe defects, in its - preſent deplorable 
ſtate; as we have neither any treatiſes on the ſub- 


7 IO in 


Bur 1 
hearers, who do not wiſh that this matter might 
be carried farther, and that the art of ſpeaking 
might be introduced into this country, and eſta- 
bliſhed upon ſuch a ſure foundation, as to be equally 
open to ee OY 3 
purpoſely reſerved this * to pave 
way rag, to a new. courſe of leQures, , 
1 to give in order to anſwer that 

And I have reaſon to hope from the nature 
& thecoure fort, that all who ſhall be at he 


be = Difertation was delivered, asthe eighth Ledture, dung 5 


H2- _ pains 
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172 DISSERTATION | 
pains of examining it, will entertain a more & } 


vourable opinion of the practicabiſity of the de- 
ſign, than they could have done from any thing 


| hitherto o on the ſubjeRt. 


In ket to this, the baſidels of this day, ſhall 
be to trace theriſe and progreſs of elocution, in the 
country where it firſt had its birth, and arrived at 
its matutmy; that we may be enabled to judge, 
whether it- we apply to the ſame methods uſed 


there, we may not hope to attain equal per- 


— 


D 


to have bern, Tonfliturionally, the beft formed, w 
bring the human language to perfection. Soon af- 
ter the inhabirants were civalized, hut region was 
divided into feveral ſmall ſtates, ench of which 
had Liberty for its objekt. Freemen, were not to 


rſuaſion there 
— greateſt —— — by 


any citizen; and the power of perfuaſion, de. 


pending upon the power of h, language of 
\Gurſe Ferme the chief ae all 
who were artibitious of obtuining fuch power. 
And ns, in oder 0 porſunde, it was weceffary both 
10 pleuſe, and nove the multrade; that Janyuage, 
which in ref contained, che powers of pleafng 
And moving, was of :cvurſe the moſt ſought after, 
mid eu vsted. It is evident, that this could be wo 
*6ther wan the dungunge of umure ; ex preſſed in 
- ; res, which wendy con- 
in ae (fiſt rode eſſays of 

may thowiore »orclude, that ſuch 

Ties is had the greateſt command of tis lan- 


Buage, 
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guage, had the greateſt pong AI OY 
therefore were eſteemed the beſt, 


To the bringing this la "= to perfettinn fe- 


ral points then contribut hich were not to ba 
found ſince in other ſtates. In the firſt place, their 
attention was not divided, nor their — 44 
prejudiced, in favour of an ap language, but 
that which was uttered by organs of ipeech; 
accompanied. with its natural ſigns. Writing was 
little known amongſt them, and by thoſe who knew 
it, was made no other — tkan to 1 me · 
. There was no de cor Fg time, 
ts fool ons phlets for, or D any meaſure. 
a 
tion open, but by the iving ice; 2 he wha- 
could not 
other way of making n 


Ix the ſecond p ; 
ity of taking nature fo 
object was to move the human heart; 
cd be le oly by te uf of ſoch las, © 
— n with 8 of 


Ano laſtly, i in ſuch free ſtates, they 
means of ſupplying themſelves 
ſtores of this copious lan 
nied to others. I he book 


which were de- 
the living Ia 


Amongſt them, the free minds, unawed by 
exerted all their vigour z gave "Ih 
tion; — 2s N 
or audible ſigns. Out of. theſe n 
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manifeſt his ſentiments by that, had no' 
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every obſerver eu for hs own uſe ſoch as were 


Wutsr thus the 
ind was not negleQed. And in the impr 


of letters to ſtand for ſigns 
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| — * of time, without variety, and proportion. 


pleaſing, or moſt expreſſive. 


of nature was of 
courſe tending to perſection, that of the artificial 


of this alſo, nature was their guide. For tho” in 


words there is ſomething wholly artificial and ar- 


bitrary, when we confider then as combinations 
of our ideas, yet it 
is nature that has furniſhed the elements, of which 
they are compoſed. Their number, kind, and 
proper uſe ay ſhe has not thought proper to 
communicate, by any intuitive or inſtinctive per- 
ception ; but left it to the pains of man to find 
out theſe, on the ſame principle, by which 


the i 8 of all his nobler faculties is left 


to human i But as theſe elements differ 
from each other, i in the two articles neceſſary to 
their formation, ſound and time; ſome being 


_ pleaſing to the ear, ſome harſh ; ſome taking up 2 


ſhorter time in pronouncing, ſome a longer; this 
natural diſtinction in the elements, muſt nece\- 
farily make one in words; ſome of which wil 


; therefore, i in their own nature, be more fitted to 
certain purpoſes, than others. But of this the ear 


being the ſole judge, who were ſo likely to attend 
to the juſt modulation of language, as thoſe na- 
tions, amongſt whom every thing of importance 
was carried on, thro* the means of language ad- 
dreſſed to the ear; and to whom t ore it be- 


came neceſſary, that the ear ſhould be pleaſed? Na- 


ture has ſhewn us that this cannot be done for any 


depends upon the number of different 


Variety 
ſounds which are uttered ; and proportion upon ibe 
| ent degfees of time in which h the TR_ 
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which are moſt pleaſing to the ear, are in their own 
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made. The therefore which has the 
greateſt number of elements or letters, will 
be capable of the variety of ſounds ; and. 
2 2 ſhort ſounds, = 
admit of the variety of proportions. Io 
ſuch fates therefore as | have: been ſpeaking of, 
theſe 


— we find that the Greeks. had five vowels 


each of theſe five yowels had two quantities, long 
and ſhort, whilſt thoſe of barbarous nations were 
always long. But as the force and beauty of this 
variety of ſounds, and their proportions, depended. 
upon their being properly mixed and blended in 
their ſeveral combinations ; and the 
2s well as the ear was to be conſulted on this oc- . 
caſion, ſince words are not merely ſounds, but are 
alſo types of ideas; let us ſee whether nature her- 
ſelf did not point out rhe way, to blend and 


pro- 
portion theſe properly, in ſpeech. Thoſe ſounds 


nature moſt congruous to ſuch ideas as are moſt 
pleaſing to the mind; as \ thoſe of a harſher kind, 
to ſuch as are diſagreeable. And with reſpect to 
quantity or time, as.it is natural to dwell upon — Th 
words as convey the moſt important ideas, fo is it 
to precipitate ſuch as are indifferent. In the one, 
the longer vowels and liquids, ſhould predominate, : 
in the other, their contraries.- In -both articles, 


the intermediate or indifferent, ſhould be propor- 4% 
tionally marked, by a due intermixture. It was 


by this law of nature, not by chance, caprice, or 
faſhion, that the pronunciation of the Greek was 
firſt moulded, and afterwards improved to ſuch 
propriety and. * . as nn 
W in no other. A 
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points became objects of attention; and ac- 


when the Africans were contented with three; and 
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| fore one of the chief objets © 
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chat the practire ef e 


A, of the united of conifederated ftales, and their 
 Falour in executing 


Nor need we wonder, that el 
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Ti idas haypity founded wpen 
natural prinies was for the ſafe reaſon, in 3 
conltintal ſtate till it arrived at 
perfection. WBI maineined its inde- 


of public deſiberations and debates; in which of 
eourſe the moſt powerful ſpeakers bore ſway, To 
make their ſons tiafters of lar ; was there- 
all the prino pa 
— not leave it to chance, but 
years, had them inſtructed in it, 
— Fan 2 that 
Even 

2 
loquennee und iat, forine 
of edutation, in the time of the 
Trojan war. He thikes old Phenix ſay te A- 
cbilles, that his father Peleus bad ſent bim as his 
tutor, in ofdtr to mal bim an able , and ti 
9 If ul wurr ist. And indeed as the liberty of al 

upon the wiſdom of the counr- 


citizens. 

from their ea 
by fkilfu] 
{hools < rep 
is the time of Theſeus. 


the whole 


them, againſt the —— 
of Aſia; theſe moll Þ have been 
e ſtuly and employment of alt Weir youth, 
had made fo 
t a progreſs, as Homer deſcribes it to have done, 
the time of the Trejan war; of which he his 
iven ſuch noble, and different models, in N 
of Nettor, . 


Ir en this of perpetual confederacies 
betwern the feveral Mates, either againſt each 
ther, in their domeſtic wars; of in their union 
againſt the common enemy, the mighty Perſian, 
which afterwards kept alive, and * -_ 

Y 
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The ableſt{peakers were always ab 
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of eloquence, and i orement of lnguage 
22 ang employed on this 
4 

De- 


occaſion, from the time that Ulyſles was di 
ed to the court of Peleus, to — in whi 


moſthenes was ſent embaſſadour to Thebes. This _ 
muſt have excited the higheſt age ety 


them, and the ptnloft contention of excelli 
that art. And this circumſtance it was, . 

obliged them always $0 take nature for their nr 

in all the ſucceſſive improvements made in elocu- 
tion, till it arrived at its utmoſt height. An ad- 


{peaking 
one common language, and having 2 free inter - 
courſe with each other. This necellarily prevent-- 
ed any fantaſtical mode, any merely faſhionable 
2 utterance, which roight cally take 
in a particular ſtate, or arxix- 
ing at an invincible force, 1 This of 
courſe, made all the ſpeakers, in the. ſeveral coun- 
tries, ſearch out for ſuch ornaments and i improve- - 
ments, as had their foundation in.-nature.. only ;..as - 
no other could produce any effect, upon. the un 
prejudiced bearers of different ſtates; and no other 
2 were likely to be adopted into. * | 


IT is true, the. ſeveral lates, . vocals hs 
hered to their ſeveral dialects, in their .common > ' 
uſe of ſpeech ; 2 but this was, only an unimportant. 


5 Fg thing merely arhier 

e, a 

Bat in all the orcible ,and 3 important r 5 

natural. * in the uſe of tones, looks, and” + 

N were agreed. Beſides, the differept 
of 1 were nat like ours, corruptions, 


or. dexiatiom from ef mY 


* 


vantage, which was no where. to be had, but in 
the caſe of. ſeveral, independent ſtat 


ſome ſwall points ip #he dicpure. f 


* 1 
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ther peculiar beauties, which each ſtate wis | 
| of, and cuhivated with care ; and nothing but Va- 
nity in the other ſtates, could prevent their 
| | Whos into uſe, e 
maſs of one language. And we find that ſeveral 
of their moſt eminent writers, made this ufe of 
them with great ſucceſs; and that their works 
were much ornamented, by the agreeable variety 
which this introduced into them. 
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Bison the caufes already es; the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the AmphiQtiones, and the uni- 
verſal one of all Greeks at the Olym pic games, 

| where ſome of the nobleſt ons of their 

155 writers were recited, did not a little contribute to 
_ - give ſanction to what was pure and natural; to 
check the growth of what was merely artificial 

and faptaihcal; and ſpread an untverſal good taſte, 


As it has deen laid down for a principle, s 


nature has furniſhed only the ani _— 
on 


their concomitant ſigns and expreſſions, ina ſuit- 

able degree; it may be faid, that the marks be- 
longing to the emotions of the mind. muſt be 
chiefly the work of art, and in affixing them ca- 
price or fancy muſt bear great ſway. but it muſt 
be remembered always, that tho* nature has not 
'. furniſhed our nobler faculties, with a language 
eren erg as in the animat pafſions; yet has 
5 rniſhed the matter of which it is to be com- 
| and left it to man to modify that matter as 
75 — think proper; in which, as in all other 
— 9 inveſtigations of the intelle dual kind, his induſtry, 
"under the guidance of his reaſon, was to fund out, 
what modification of that matter, would be moſt 
2 and powerful, or in other words moſt con- 
t to nature. TY guide * in this * 
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ſhe not only afforded him a ſufficient light in rea” 
ſon itſelf if improved; but furniſhed him with a 


fect model, or pattern, for him to copy from. 

he had clearly pointed out to him in the animal 
language, that tones, looks, and - geſtures only, 
could denote.or communicate the animal paſſions ; 
conſequently it. was as clearly pointed out to him, 
to make uſe of thoſe as ſigns of all menta] emo- 


tions. In the animal paſſions, ſhe had ſuited the 


ſigns in the exaQeſt manner to their ſeveral de- 
grees, from the ſmalleſt perception, to the utmoſt 


violence of each. This gave the leflon- to man to 
ſettle all the proportions of the others, in the Tame 


exact degree. Nature made the ſigns. of thoſe 
paſſions univerſally intelligible, being the ſame in 


all men; this ſhewed the way to ſocieties, to make _ 


the ſigns of mental emotions as generally under- 
ſtood, by an agreement, and habit of pſing the 


lame ſigns univerſally, This, from experience 


we ſee, might with proper attention eaſily be done; 
becauſe it is effected without trouble in the artifi- 
cial language of words, by which our ideas are 


communicated ; as without ſuch ſteady agreement 


in the uſe of the ſigns, diſcourſe would be unin- 
telligible. The ſame agreement therefore, in the 
conſtant uſe of the ſame ſigus of the emotions, would. 
make them equally underſtood by llt. 


a 


Bur there is this important difference Betwsen 
ſettling the mode of the language of tones, looks, 
and geſtures, and that of articulate ſounds, that 


the former have a power from nature herlelf of: 
producing gnyaons of ſome kind or other, but the _ 


tter have no natural power of exciting ideas. 


Conſequently the combinations of the latter maß 


de much more an arbitrary work than of the 
former. Any combination of letters, however ur- 


| | couth, 


* - 


and in that 
A is not ſo with 
- Which in their own nature are ſuited to expreſs 
' lively and agreeable emotions, adapted to the words. 


_ deed, thro? a 
the ſpe 


 eompliſhes by. 


| that in the latter, ſhe Achtel the exact propor- | 
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south, may fairly fiand as the mark of any idea, 
ty only fully anſwer its nd. In 
ts tones, &c. for were i 


of ſorrow and diſtreſs; and ſo eit verſa, the, | 


would not-only fail of their end, but the two lan- 


guages would counteract each-othen, Yet thro” 
negle& and cuſtom, difcord of this kind has been 


Introduced into feveral nations; the tones accom-. 


 panying ſome languages, appearing to a fore 
| hat, ds i the ſpeakers kers were 7 4 


always in diftrels ; and 
in others, as if they were always in rage. Aud it- 
a.negleCt of: attending to this language 
of nature, the tones and geſtures accompanying. 
h of moſt nations in the world, are either 
Han difcordant, or. infignificant. But it was 
oe bo it dis lad of, eloquence ; there. it: was of 


- the utmoſt importance, that all the declarative. 


ſigns of the mentah emotions, ſhould be as end, 


and as juſtly. regulated, upon rational: grounds, 


drawn from obſervations 10 nature, as thoſe of the 

animal paſſions; in order that they might pi 

the lame effeQs, and be as univerſally intelligible. 

Nor-did it require art and painis, or diving deep into. 
me myſteries of nature, to effect this; it was ac- 

ptaQice alone, long before ſpecu- 
lation was thought of. It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that nutdfe herſelf ſupplied. the matter; 

10 one who felt any ſimple emotion, if free from 
the influence of faſhion or Habit, could be at a lol 


for the kind of expreffion,. by. which it was. to be 
manfeſted; nature 728 furniſhed Him with that, 


3s in the animal 


3. the only difference Way, 


Yons alſo; in the former, that way left to the- 


ä 6 were Jef. evi. 
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dent, and prodnced analogous elſes. in the niet, 
degree: in the former, they required ſome degree 
of compact and common uſe, 1 in words, are. uy ; 

. their preciſe import known, and 0 produce po- 
portional effects. But as there are alſo complex 

. oNits, | * 
g degrees of. tomes be. 


1 


ing the ſeveral degrees of eæpveiſiom in dhe mencaf: 
emotions, muſt have been left thieſty to man, be- 
fide that already mentioned, which wm, that the . 
wal paſſions-are all ſimple, and might: therefore. 
have all their figns regularly ſettled y nature, in 
their due proportions; but many, af. the memal- 
emotions, are cotnplex, and made up of tive mie 
energies, of ferife, intellect, und fancy; v0 blond 
left to man, unleſs his free agency had ben - 
dh fe 


To hit upon theſe exact proportion 
it may de Tuppoſed that-all public ſpesbers in We. 
land of eloquence, triet their ut meſt all; d  _ 
duced the ſtrangeſt effects, and excited in e. 
hearers moſt powerfully, thoſe emotions which, - 


they were 
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and were beſt fitted to their ſeveral emotions; 
were univerſally received, underſtood, and felt; 
and n ode: ane. with as Title 
a. c ene e 


| By theſe ineans, even in „ 
tumults, did and elocution, attain their 
utmoſt growth and ſtrength. But ſtill to render 
them completely perfect, and fitted for every oc- 
caſion in life, ſome of the nicer delicacies, the finer 
ſtrokes of finiſhing, and laſt poliſh were wanting. 
This was reſerved for the workmanſhip of peace, 
towhich the overthrow of Xerxes made way. Being 
now freed from the dread of the Perſian power, 
| the Greeks had leifure to apply themſelves to the 
peaceful arts, to the ſtudy of the ſciences, and ex- 
tenſion of commerce. Theſe, in Athens particu- 
larly, from the nature of her conſtitution, flouriſhed 
to an eminent degree. Eloquence — ber 
ſword and ſhield, and wore a ſofter form in the 
robe of peace. All the tender domeſtick ſenſati- 
ons, all the delicacies of refined ſentiment, all the 
lively ſallies of fancy, and all the powers of ridicule, 
were indulged by a free and animated people. To 
theſe emotions alſo, were their ſeveral a. >; both 
natural and artificial, aſſigned; upon .the ſame 
| D the ſame 1 


exact pros as thole.. before men- 


kias, by the (oonts with wich the endowed bim's 
and this aroſe from the impoſlibility. of ſucceed- 
in in e ä 2 
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fed, amongſt a people of ſuch exquiſite diſcern-' © 
ment; as well as from the dread of ridicule, which + 
never failed to attend ſuch attempts. Thus was 
every faculty of man to be ſeen in that ſociety car- 
ried to the utmoſt perfeQtion ;- as the induſtry of 
each individual, was employed in improving fuch, 
a5 he poſſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree. 


Sends MoS 


To follow nature was the univerſal rule, 
and the way was open and viſtble to all. There 
were no prejudices from cuſtom to caſt a miſt over 
their ſight: from their infancy, genuine, un 
ſophiſticated nature was before their eyes: and 
they grew up to as familiar an acquaintance / with . 
her, as with any external objects. Their diſtin- 
guiſhing faculty in this reſpect, was in them a 
ſenſation, not a reflection; a perception not a 
judgement. And their knowlege of her, intui- 

tive, not demonſtrative. And whence eame this, 
but that ſhe was really manifeſted to the ſenſes? 
They ſaw her, they heard her, they felt her, 
in ber univerſally intelligible, and expreſſive lan- 
guage. So that were it poſſible to look into the 
human mind, they could not with more certain 9 
know the emotions which paſſed there. Hence all - © 
the ſprings of the paſſions were open to them, and. | 
they knew how to wind them up, or relax them at 
pleaſure. Hence aroſe their accurate knowlege of 
the human heart, which they ftudicedin the original, - - 
in the great volume of ſociety ; written in charac 
ters, formed by nature correſpondent to their ar- 
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c which could not be miſtaken or miſun- 
derſtood. They never were ſo vainly employed as 
1 to ſearch for it in books, in the artificial charac- 
d- ters of human invention, which have no affinity or 
li- vatural connection with their archetypes, have no 
ed, IP D ö 9 7; 1 tap >” 
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lamp of truth, wearing the ſame form in falfhood 
= ia truth, and utterly incapable of repreſenting 
er communi emotions, by any power in 
themſelves. But to this have we been unfortunate) 
reduced by the loſs of the language of nature. Ty 
which the invention of printing, and the conſe. 


| quential application to book language 5 
chiefly enn bare, * 


Tavs accuſtomed from their childbaod'to no. 
thing but what was pure, uſt, and natural; the 
knowlege of all that 2 in delive- 
If, grew up with them, and became as it were 
part of their frame. They wanted no rules, no 
 pieves of criticiſm, to dire& them; they relied not 
enany flow proceſs, of at beſt doubtful j 

. ſophiſtry; no, they 
had a quicker and ſurer criterion ; the | 
ly from their feeling, Whatever. was right, juſt, 
and proper in delivery, was in uniſon with that 
_ maſter ſtring ; and produced concord. Whatever 
was etherwiſe, jarred upon it, and created diſcord. 
Thus each carried about him a tpuch-ſtone of 
truth, in his- un breaſt; and upen comparing notes, 
they ſouad it to be true as the needle to the pole. 
We are aflured from all their writers that there 
never was any difference of .opinion in this reſpets. 
HKetween A and the great; between the 
Banned anti illiterate. Simple, uncarrupt nature, 
belt and judged alike in all. The leaſt impropricty 
in tone, lool, or. geſture was.inſtantly felt bythem, 
in the ſame manner as falſe concords in grammar, 
ar. falſe ſpelling is perceived by thoſe who are 
trained to the knowile of book amongſt 
as; but with this difference, that the former. muſt 
dave excited aſtronger diſguſt, as it was an offence 
againſt nature; whereas the other, is only an 
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erfour in art. Nor was it in the natural 
only, that they became thus accurately ſkilled; | 
their judgements were as nice and correct, in the 
artificial ta alſo. We are told, that if there - 
was any fault committed, in protiouncing 4 fylia- 
ble in the leaſt degree longer of ſhorter than its 
true quantity, or the leaſt failure in the proportion 
of any inſtituted tone or geſture, belonging to any 
word, phraſe, or ſentence, the whole afſembly 
would cyy out it. And as in the former, 
their nice diſcernment had its foundation whollyin 
nature, ſo in the latter, it bad its foundation part- 
ly in nature, and partly in cuſtom ; like the ſub- 
je about which their was 
being compounded of both. And 
concurrent ajyatient ws dl in the aſeof 
thoſe being as uniform and general; 1 in 
thoſe of mitral” afforded the fame fure 
y polleſs diſcerning. * 
———— —— | 
out.waitih — —- 
the Moderns have in vain retended to, in that ſantaſ- 
tital faculty which they ſay they have found vnt ia 
the human ronſtitution, and to 1 
given the name of Taſte. A term, grown ine 
common uſe without any preciſe idea annexed to it. 
A term, which has the brains of many in- 
genious men to explain its meaning, hitherto 20 
no purpoſe ; as in the ſeveral 
been written on the ſubject, no two writers have - 
agreed in their idea, definition, or deſcription 
A term, which from the capricious uſe of it ſuffi- 
ciently ſhows the chimerical origin of the faculty _ 
to which it is referred; being in truth a creature 


— 


of fancy, without any exiſtence in nature ; as ob- f 
| um 


cuſtom, by the 


eſſays which have , ' 


of it. 


ing nature in her true 


i -- 


ho 
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philoſophy. And as a creature of fancy, is not 


only different in different nations, but in moſt is : 


dividuals of the ſame nation. Changing perpe- 
—_— eee And yet this i 
the , Which the Moderns 8 
the | criterion of what is right in the art, 
Hos d Rerent was the criterion of the Ancient 
founded on nature! It was the ſame in all, and 
operated in the ſame way. The different nation 
of -the world who viſited them, at once ſaw it 
_ beauty, and felt its force. Ther works which te 
main built upon this principle, raiſe admiration in 
all mankind, in proportion as their prejudices are 
| removed, and they are rendered capable of know. 
They are. addreſſed 
to the judgments and hearts of all men, and vil 
remain whilſt there is any juſt urider a 
in the world, or an eternal rule of right 
kno vn. W 
with every change of taſte; which from a love of 


55 novel Lud be d. be brought about by every nem artiſt 


talents to captivate the fancy-in 2 
higher degree, or even in a different way from hs 


predeceſſours. But we need not wonder that a fan 
taſtic-principle was found out to judge of fantaſhc 
arts, (for ſuch in fact has been their ſtate amongſt 
the Moderns) when we find the dominion of fancy 
ſo far extended, as that riſibility has: been conſt 
tuted ſovereign over rationality, and ridicule ms 
the Randard of moral truth» 


4 — 


or to tum in his Adcients, whoſe nice and 
true diſcernment aroſe from their perpetual vier 
of nature in her genuine ſhape. Ho difficult 
muſt it have been, for a public ſpeaker, to have 
_— * of fuch exact judgment, and 
exq 


unintelligible as the occult-qualities in 
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ſtion, he had the 
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able words, in a diſtinct and audible manner; 

dere ee as things praiſe _ 
worthy, that the ſmalleſt defects in any of theſe ar- 
ticles were looked upon as diſgraceful; and the per- 


ſon who laboured — faults of this kind, was _ 


utterly diſqualified from appearing in public. Of 
this even the great Demoſthenes. — afforded 3 
remarkable inſtance; for notwit the im- 
menſe power of his genius, (which afterwards broke 

out with ſuch aſtoniſhing force) in his firſt attempts 

to ſpeak in public, he wee ello out of the aſſem- 
bly, on account of ſome defects of that kind; and 
he did not dare to appear before them again, till 
by inceſſant labour, he had got the better of thoſe _ 
faults. Nor need we wonder at this, when we conſi- 
der that all the eſſential properties of delivery, were 
endemiousat Athens : 
their common diſcourſe, never offended againſt _ 
propriety ; and in that teſpect, the meaneſt, were 

on a par with their - moſt eloquent orators- Io 

give an inſtance of their great nicety in one article, 
the well known ſtory of Th 2 
Athenian herbwoman will be ſufficient. He had 
reſided long at Athens, and piqued” himſelf 


having acquired the utmoſt delicacy of Attic ſpesch; 


but one day upon aſking that herbwoman a que- Z 
RE to hear himſelf in 
er called, a Stranger | 


how ſhe diſcovered omg al to be = * — 
that © he ſpoke 700 Attically. How nice muſt have 
been the diſtinguiſhing faculty of the people in 
general, when even a right 
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he ſhould be a 
know how to 
with the fame 
the lyre. That he thus be able to excite in 
his” hearers all kinds of emotions according to the 


of his ſubjedt. That he ſbould inſpire 
morons Dena 
choly; make them laugh or weep, or hate, 
envy or deſpiſe, at his pleaſure z that be ſhould 


in ſhort Beſid 
this there muſt run thro” the ed oy 
inexpreſible grace and elegance of manner; 
cateftrokes upon occaſion of wit, and pleafantry ; and 
- the whole ſenſoned with that Attic ſalt, which alone 
could make it palatable, however good the food. 
When added to all this, we conſider, that this was 
| 4 | 10 


to be done with ſo much eaſe, that there was not. 
to be the leaſt appearance uf art, the ſmalleſt 
tide of which, like leven, would ſower the 
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we mult allow that to ſucceed. in \this way, 


mult have been the higheſt effort of human nature. 


Such indeed it was cenfidered, and therefore pro- 
portional pains were taken to qualify all ſuch as had 
talents in that wav, for the arduous talk 3 us It was 
the ſole object in view in their whole courſe of 
education, the knowlege of the military art only - 
excepted. And what nobler object could there 
have been in view, than that which required, that 
all the faculties of man ſhould be improved to the 
higheſt pitch of perfection? Or what happier con- 
ſtitution of a. ſtate, than that, which conferred 


minence of faculties, and abilities to ſerve the 
ſtate? Nor was this left to opinion, nor could cun- 
ning and art avail in obtaining this preference; no, 
the ſeveral candidates were obliged to diſplay their 
abilities before judges of the moſt exquiſite diſ- 
cernment, who gave them credit for nothing in 
point of talents, which they were not able to ma- 
nifeſt. Outward appearances and ſhew of wiſdom _ 
availed not there; a man was obliged to produce 
all the wealth of his mind to view, and he was 
rated according to the ſum he produced. No one 
could therefore paſs for rich, who was not ſo. 
Hence their avidity of knowlege was unbounded, 
and conſequently of power to communicate that 
knowlege in the readieſt, cleareſt, and moſt for- 


| cible manner. For without knowlege ſpeech would 


have but little weight; without power of ſpeech, 


which are the great ornaments of man, and which 


- - 


power only on ſuch as had a natural right to it, by N 


knowlege would have but little value. The ne- 


ceſſary union of theſe in their higheſt perfection, bs 
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ere the ſtrong charaQeriſtics that diſtinguiſh the 


human from the animal ſpecies, naturally * 


* 


about ! that golden period, to uſe the words of , 


learned and ingenious writer, which ſeemed ; 


© providential event, in honour of human nature, to 


. ſhew to what perfection the ſpecies might aſcend. 


How far the communication by the living voice, 
and the conſequential uſe and improvement of the 


of nature, as well as that of art, con- 


every one may 


tributed to produce this perfection, 
determine for himſelf from what has been laid he- 
ore him on that ſubject. „ 
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Os the Sta of Language in tbe Countries, but 
more particularly in our Our and "te G. 
| quences. 'þ 
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V laſt courſe concluded with an account of 
the riſe and of Elocution in 
Greece, and the conſequential improvement of the 
Greek la eto the utmoſt ſtate of perfection 
whereof it was capable. I ſhall introduce the pre - 
ſent courſe, by taking a view of the ſtate of lan- 


guage in other countries, nnn 
molt ſavage. 


As language i is nothing elſe but a — of 
ſymbols of ideas, and emotions, which pals in 


the mind of man, it is evident that it moni n= 
reſpond to the ſtate of the mind. In countries 
where people have but few ideas, they will of 
courſe have but few words. Where they have 
but fe exertions of the intelle or fancy, 
* een en en of thoſe exertions. Amon 


git - lavage 
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ſavages therefore the language 2 


operations of the underſtanding, or fa 
y known. Their ideas extend but litt 12 


yond the neceſſaries of life, and their words are 
circumſcribed by their ideas, Accordingly we rezd 
of nations who have no terms for number beyang 
three. As the natives of ſuch countries, are little 
more than mere animals, ſo have ſcarcely the 
uſe of any other but their animal faculties ; and 
they = little more beneſit from the uſe of 
ſpeech, than what animals have in the natural lan- 
guage of the - paſſions, which they enjoy in com- 
mon with them, and in equal perfection. The 
cauſe of the Jow ſtate of human nature in ſuch 
countries, is in general the difficulty that the inhy- 
bitants find in providing daily ſubſiſtence, which, 
thro? want of © uſeful arts, 
chief part of their time, 
the exertion, or improvement * their nobler facul- 
ties. As they alſo generally live in a ſtate of dan- 
ger, the guarding againſt that, and taking case of 
ſelf-preſervation, employs whatever intervals of 
| 0 e with bard vs ag 


Auoncer Barbarian diva wider 1cks unhap- 
3 circumſtances, who are ſupplied more liber- 
| with the neceſſaries of liſe by the bounty of 
— Duh and live in a ſtate of greater ſecurity, 
theres leiſure for the exertion of other faculties, 
In this time of leiſure, when the antmal a 
are ſatisfied, the mind being unreſtrained by fear, 


and the underſtanding unenlightened b Lone fe 
Fancy of courſe exerts itſelf, and difptays the ride 


powers of the „ in their _ Iports, 
Bor 


aud feſtivities. 
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Bur as the (allies 48 when not under 
the direction of the intellect, are wild and extra- 
vagant, their ES 2 
Þ too; and however uſe — muſt 
— „ countries, they ap- 
pear abſurd and Of che our 5 
voyages and travels, have furniſhed us — 2 
ſtances in abundance. The cuſtoms of theſe oo 


countries before. deſeribed's.. IT be. 


their cuſtoms is their language, | more: | 


In ſtates where ebe ee 
-duces trade and commerce, the ideas of 3 
ple multiply in proportion to the number of ob« 
eas about which their minds are converſunt; and 
their words, or language of ideas, increaid'im the 
ſame degree. If trade be carried nofarther than to 
ſupply the conveniencies of life in a moderate de- 
gree, and it ſhould require the exertion of conſtant 
induſtry to effect this, there will be little tom in 
ſuch ſtates, for the improvement and exerciſe, of 
the nobler faculties, af the — and imaginati- 
on, and their will be proportionallyide- 
fective. If thro' the extenſweneis of par vw 
commerce, much wealth ſhould be pour'd.into ſuch 
countries, and the — ty of wealth ſhould: be 
converted to the purpoſes of the groſſer kind of 
luxury, in gratifying the ſenſual tes, 
Fang le x 9 of the undertning ; 
and fancy, will be „and the 
the * accordingly circumſcribed by oe 


ſordid 
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ſordid ideas. Such was the caſe of the Carthagi- 
nians, of whoſe language, as not worth pre. 
ferving, no trace remains; and amongſt whom 
we never heard of any famous philoſopher, poet, 
or orator; e N maſters in the 
arts. Very ſimilar to the ancient C i 
13 Dutch. Fa) 9 


BxxSs DE theſe ſeveral ſtates, there have been 
enormous empires in the world, ſubject to deſpotic 
rule. In governing the ſubjects of ſuch empires, 
their reaſon is not to be applied to, nor conſe- 
quently their inteHeQual faculties cultivated. Al! 
their paſſions alſo, but that of fear, muſt be kept 
under; they are therefore not to be governed by 


perſuaſion, and thence- the talents of perſuaſion be- 


come unneceſſary. Force only can ſupport tyran- 
ny, and mere brutal force is in the multitude : but 
fear will deſtroy all uſe of force, and turn the bal- 
lance of power in favour of the few. Fear reſides 
in the imagination ; over that faculty therefore is 
the aſcendancy to be obtained. For this purpoſe 
an order of men is inſtituted, dependant on the 
tyrant, who by religious fear mould the imagina- 
tion of the multitude -to - what form they pleaſe, 
render them unconſcious of their ſtrength, and 
break them into tame beaſts of burthen. The 
people in ſuch flates of courſe fall into three claſ- 
ſes; the multitude, or plebeians; who in the midſt 
of, natural plenty are reduced nearly to the want of 
ſavages, and are almoſt in an equal ſtate of ãgno- 

rance: The few, or nobles; to whom the 
delegates part of his power, and; a diſproportionate 
- ſhare of property; who riotouſly wallow in that 
plenty, which ariſes from depriving the multitude of 
that ſhare of the goods of nature Which was their 
Aue; and indulge themſelves in ſenſual gratificati- 
: (FT cations, 
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cations, and ſuch amuſements of fancy as are cui- 


tomary in their country: And laſtly the order of 


; whoſe c ue it is to cul- 
— their own intelleftual faculties, ſo far only, 


2s is neceſſary to procure to themſelves ſufficient 


know lege, to keep the people in awe, and to pre- 
ſerve their own power, as well . 
rant, as mutual fupports to each other. | 


* 


2 8 


In ſuch countries, It is evident; that none of the.” 
nobler faculties of the mind, can be brought to 
any degree of perfection. The rich and the poor 
are nearly in an equal ſtate of ignorance ; a motle- 
rate degree of knowlege therefore in the third or- 


der, will be ſufficient to keep the other two in a 


ſtate of ſubjection. And as the end which they 
ſeek by ſuch know lege, 


4 guerre, not over.the un- 
derſtanding, 9 would require that of the in- 
telleQual Kind, and ſuch as is founded in reaſon; 


not over the paſſions, which would demand that 


which is perſuaſive, and founded ĩn nature; but over 
the imagination, which is ever moſt powerfully 
wrought upon, by that which is marvellous, and 
unintelligible ; their labours are not employed in 
acquiring an inſight into ſuch things as have truth 
and nature for their foundation, in order to con- 
vince the underſtanding, or move the heart; but 
either in framing ſueh ſyſtems, founded upon chi- 
merical princi A, "the creatures of their own 


fancy, - as would make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on 


the fancies of others; or if they dive into the 
ſtudy of nature, it is only to obtain a knowlege of 
ſuch ſecrets in natural philoſophy, as may _ 
nance their pretenſions to magic, amongſt a people 
utterly ignorant of cauſe and effect. Accordin 

the ſecrets of an unknown world, judicia 1 
7 Grinaton, religious rites and Ceremonies, na- 
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part of the knowlege, to be found in the order of 


Prieſthood i in all fuch countries. Such was the ſtate 


of things in the great empires of the Eaſt, and 
their language was ſuitable to the ſtate of thirgs, 
This has been well deſcribed, by the ingenious au- 
thor of a Philoſophical Enquiry into language, or 
univerſal grammar. He ſays, the Eaſtern world, 


© from the earlieſt days, has been at all times, the 


© ſeat of enormous monarchy. On them fair li- 


c berty never ſhed its genial influence. If at x4 
ar 


< time civil diſcords A2 e among them, (and 

there did innumerable,) the conteſt was never a- 
bout the form of their government, (for this was 
an object about which the combatants had no 
© conception,) it was. all from the poor motive of, 
« who ſhould be their maſter ; whether a Cyrus 
or an Artaxerxes, a Mabomet, or a Muſtapha. 


© Such was their condition! And what was the 


© conſequence ? Their ideas became conſonant to 
c their ſervile ſtate, and their words became conſo- 


© nant to their ſervile ideas. The great diſtinQi- 


on for ever in their ſight was that of tyrant and 
© ſlave; the moſt unnatural one conceivable, and 
- - © the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and empty exag- 
c geration. Hence they talked of kings, as gods; 


« .and of themſelves, as of the meaneſt and moſt 


< abje& reptiles. Nothing was either great or lit- 


' © tle, in moderation, but every ſentiment was 


c heightened by incredible hyperbole. Thus tho' 


< they ſometimes aſcended into the great and mag- 


c nifcent, they as frequently degenerated into the 
< tumid and bombaſt. The Greeks. too of ;Afia 


became infected by their neighbours, who were 
© © often. at times not only their neighbcurs, but 


their maſters; and hence that luxuriance of the 
. © Aſiatic ſtyle, unknown to the chaſte eloquence, 
© andpurity of Athens. 
'FrRoM 


- tural magic, &c. ſeem to have made up the chief 
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From a review of all the nations of A 
we ſhall find that the human language was but 
little advanced towards perfection, — 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans. „ di 

ſorms of the different languages of the world, 

neceſſarily aroſe from the different forms in- 

to which the human mind wag moulded in the 
ſeveral countries, of which language was the copy, - 
And the mind took its form from the different de- 

grees of aſcendancy, which the three great powers 
by which it is governed, obtained: I mean, Rea 
ſon, Fancy, Paſſion. In Greece, where the ra- 
tional faculties held their due rank, in governing 
the reſt, and regulating the fancy and the paſſions; 
the human mind had-its due ſhape, proportion, and 
complection 4 and correſpondent to that was the 
ſue, ſymmetry, and beauty of their 
which was its tranſcript. . Conviction, and perſu - 
ſion, being amongſt them eſſential to government, 

the language by which theſe ends were to be ob- 

tained, muſt have had its foundation in reaſon and 

nature. In countries, where paſſion had the aſ- 

cendancy, . the mind reduced to an almoſt brutal 
ſtate, expreſſed itſelf chiefly in the language of. 
brutes. Tn thoſe. ſtates where the uſeful arts only 

were introduced, or the attention of the people was 
wholly engaged by commerce, the language was 
principally formed to anſwer thoſe ends. And in thoſe . 
larger empires, where government was Carried on 
by working on the imagination, fancy bore the 
or} and their language-of n — | 


J 
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Io ſome of the above deſcriptions may alf the 
languages of antiquity be referred, as well as thoſe 
of the greateſt part of the nations, now inhabiting 
three quarters of the globe. But with regard to 
moſt · of the languages at this time ſpoken in Europe, 
a new accidental cauſe produced remarkable effects, 
and turned things in a great meaſure out of the 


Wix the Goths and Vandals had put an end 
to the language, as well as the empire of the Ro- 
mans, the barbarous manners and ſ of thoſe 
rude nations, ſupplanted the more poliſhed Ro- 
man, in all places where they made ſettlements, 
and the greateſt part of Europe was redueed almoſt 
to the loweſt ſtate of barbariſm; in which it re- 
mained during many ages. At length in the fi 
.teenth century, the languages and arts of old Greece 
and Rome, had, as it were, a refurreQion from the 
tombs, in which they had ſo long been buried. I hi: 
could not fail of effecting a remarkable change in 
the manners of thoſe nations, where. theſe lan- 
guages and arts were introduced. From barbaroes 
and brutal, they gradually became more poliſhed 
and humane; and a long night of ignorance; was 
ſucceeded- by a dawn of knowlege, which pro- 
miſed a glorious day. They were no longer cir- 
cumſcribed, by the narrow compaſs of ideas, with 
which their own language and cuſtoms might: for- 
niſh them, like former countries in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances with themſelves ; no, they had an im- 
menſe hoard of knowlege, the painful colleQion 
of ages, amongſt the wiſeſt and moſt civilized na- 
tions that had ever inhabited this globe, at once 
ented to view, and offered to their uſe. And 
appy had it been for theſe times if our _—_— 
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ſolid under 


have been but lately overthrown, were every here 
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had known how to make a proper uſe of this trea- 
ſure, ſo as to enrich themſelyes to the that 
they might have done, and to have handed down 
the noble inheritance to poſterity. But inſtead of 
applying the funds of moral and political know 
ſound in the works of ancient authors, to 
amendment of their ſeveral political ſtates ; inſtead 
of endeavouring to improve their own languages, 
by the noble models that were preſented to them 
in thoſe of Greece and Rome; — the bright- 
eſt parts, applied themſel ves every where to the 
acquirement of a critical ſkill in thoſe languages, 
without any other end in view z and thoſe of more 
ings, were wholly ingroſſed by the 
ſtudy of the worſt 


occaſioned endleſs controverſies 
ents themſelves, could not fail of. producing the 
ſame effects amongſt the Moderns. Thus a gene- 


ral ſpirit of pedantry in polite literature, from which 7 


the preſent times are far from being free, prevailed 
in Europe ; and falſe ſyſtems of philoſopþy, which 


elabliſhed. How far this 


ſpirit of 1 §—— and 
the general 


application of men of the 


part of ancient literature han- 
ded down to us, that of the Greek philoſophy. 
Which being in general. founded in ertour, as it 
the Anci- 


- 2 
— * C ao 
* 


lities, might have affected the 8 of | 


the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, is beyond my 
purpoſe to-enquire. I ſhall only e 4 
way, that previous to the revival of letters, moſt 
the —4—＋ eſabliſhed 150 Gothic anceſ- 
tors, were either free, or the people engaged in 
ſtruggles for their freedom. * | in all thoſe 
countries where this ardour for ancient literature 
prevailed, they loſt their liberty. And this was an 
effect naturally to be expected; for when men of 


the greateſt abilities in a ſtate, who alone are ca- 


14 


pable 
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pable of oppoling or fruſtrating the deſigns of an 
ambitious prince, withdraw from the Ae to the 
contemplative life, they leave the field open for 
orntny"06-eamer, end rings in at; large. 


Bor it is immedia to m point to enquire 
what: effect this had — Caen „ and more 
—— 


Partieularly upon that own country. There 
are two kinds of 1 , by which the — 


ding may be enlightened, and the mind of man 
formed ; the ſpoken, and the written: the one 
conveyed to the mind thro” the ear, by the voice 
utter ing articulate ſounds or words; the other pre- 
ſented to the eye, by means of viſible marks. And 
it N thought that the one is equally well 
ealculated 


to anſwer the end as the other. But as 


I Have in my former courſe demonſtrated that this 


GY 1 OR and that ſome of the ngbleft 
i- 


communication, can not 
be ain; 9. e any language but that Which 
proceeds from the Ering voice, it is a matter of 


mm be of giving the preference to written lan- 


a any country ; more eſpecially in ours, who 
not only given the preference to it, but em- 
ployed all our pains about that, negleQing utter 
= which is ſpoken. A circumſtance in whi 
we differ from the praQice of all civilized nations, 
ancient and modern. my” 


Ir order to this Jet v us compare the conduct of 


the Greeks in this reſpect, with our own, article 


by article, and ſee what an and bad effects na- 
turally and neceſſarily followed from the different 


great — to conſider, what the conſequence 


The 
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DISSERTATION IE”. 2a 
The GREEKS. The ENO LIS H. 
EMPLOTED- their ABour their written 
chief care and attention language... -' 
about their living tongue. „ vita 


They examined the M- learn to know the - - 


wer of ſounds. in the letters that repreſent 
Cake! elements or let - thoſe ſounds in writing, 
ters with the utmoſt ni- without enquiring at all 
cety ; whether they into the power or nature 
were long or ſhort, of thoſe ſounds; ſo re- 
ae . 51} we 
or W _— L „ 385} 2254-1 


— 


Ti ia to pro- = I Me to pronounce * 2 
nounce ſyllables and lables and words — = 
words with the greateſt regard either to the one 
exactneſs of proportion or the other; and it ig 


both in time and found, , only neceſſary that the 


| | 3:58 
ey were taught to Wie are taught to de- 
e e liver our . 
or- repeat the produc- or the works of others, 
tons of others, in all with little or no variatic © 
the variety of tones, on of voice, or elſe with 
that nature or art had ſome di 


N iſagreeable dif- - 
lupplied, as expreſſions - cordant cant, applied to 


of. the. ſeveral paſſions, all. ſentences alike 5 
| mente 


emations of the mind, ui 
„ 


2 


202 


or exertions of the fan- 
oy; and theſe were ac- 


companied with ey” 
looks and All 


three in uniſon — ck 


other, and forming per- 


ving the niceſt — 
proportions in each. 


Tarn public ſpeak- 
ers gain attention 
upon whatever topic 
they ſpoke, from the 
mere delight that people 
took in liſtening to 
them: But upon any 
ſubject that concerned 
the temporal intereſts of 
their auditors, they 
could work upon their 


paſſiom in ſuch a way, 


as to deter them from 


what appeared wrong, 
and incite them to the 


purſuit of what Was 
| * 


an them, at- 
tention to exactneſs in 
uttering ſounds, produ · 
ced an equal attention to 
exaAneſs in marking 
thoſe ſounds, in writing ; 
which was done by 
them in the moſt preciſe, 


clear, and unifcrm man- 
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as are 


ments of looks or ge- 
ſture, - or elſe with ſuch 


improper, un- 
8 or diſguſting, 


fect harmony, by obſer- _ 


Tx moſt numerous 
body of our public ſpea- 
. who have lber 
Choice of all manner of 
topics, in which not on- 
ly the temporal, but the 
eternal intereſts of man- 
kind, are moſt nearly 
eee are ſo far 
are working upon men 

purſue their true in- 


tereſls that they have it 


not in their power even 
to gain their attention. 


AMONGsT us, thro 
the want of confidering 
the nature and power of 
ſounds, our written al- 
phabet i is ſo deſective, 
and our manner of ſpel- 
ling words, ſo irregular, 
that a juſt pronunciation, 
and proper. manner of 


ſpel- 


a_ , . . 1 
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ner; z ſo that to 0. 
nounce the words p 

perly at ſight,” 18 
little more than a tho- 


letters which compoſed | 
and* to ſpell. 


them; 
them properly in writ- 
ing, little more was ne- 
ceſſary than to he able 
to form the letters, both 
in natives, and foreign- 


ers who learned their 


r ö 
Türinx words were 


always ſpelt, as they 


were pronounced. 


Turm © writers, be- 
img perfect maſters of 


e which th 
were 


bers to their ſubje&3 
and arranged their 


words in fuch a way in 


metre, as might give 
the moſt * forcible” ex- 


preſſion to their ſenti- 
ments, and afford the 
greateſt variety of num- 


bers, ſo as to pleaſe, 


without cloying the ear, produces 
which in 2 


when repeated. 


y dag 
das Io 4 num-. 


8 vihe 

ſpelling words, wh 

gore = a few 
wt 


the 
bee - moſt impraQica- 


ble to forei * 
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Our, n of 
all principles of compo- 
ſition, which they are... 
never taught, Write 
wholly from ear, and in 


much the ſame Kind of 


numbers, whatever be 
he Aug pert Inſtead of 


and ex preſſion, 
2 4 y and ſmoothneſs 


are chiefly attended to 
both im their periods and 
verſes, by thole who are 
moſt + in vogue. This 
oduces an uniformity, 


ny long work 
becomes infupportable 
to the ear, and of courſe 
wearies attention. 
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. portance 
. in public life, and a moſt 
ornament in pri- 


vate intercourſe. orr 
Tuxr bad danei "ws lan dancing 

maſters s de maſters whoſe principal 

fice it was: to kn eh it is to 


all the motions 


any d 3 
. 
as have any juſt ideas of 
* to 9 


te | bit Fare Fla 
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. with drawing onmeav- 
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preſſion, belonging to antiquity; thoſe that are, 
all the nobler and more low and mean have been 
elevated emotions of the 
mind, to be daily ſeen . 
in their orators. N 


Tnxix artiſts by at- 

— reid | mongft 
the orators 

upon different parts of 

totheir different tempers ab either 

and diſpoſitions, could ſent, or merely atten- 


ſee all the-different de- tive faces; or if 


* - 
- 
they 
= 


moſt forcible expreſſion, 
and apply it to uſe in 
their ſeveral- hiſtory 


poſers had the ſame ad. 7 
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ced the moſt pow- — choruſſes, and 


+ 9 
+ 
' rithm 
= 9 
_ 
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EE: either to K 


e ar | Greeks hidied we e the belt 
no language but their part of our time in the 
own; in conſequence of ſtudy of other languages, 

© which they became per- to the utter negle& of 
fest maſters of its gram our own: In conſe- 
mar, its proſody, and quence of which we 
the meaning of its words; © ſcarcely know any thing 
in ſhort of every part of of the grammar or pro- 
their lan ; relative ſody of our tongue; and 


WIS the meaning of our 
| | words is very e 
n 0 indeterminate- 


Tunis compariſon might be extended to a much 
eater length in many other articles, but enough. 
pe been ſaid to ſerve as a clue to the curious rea- 
a if he is inclined to follow the ſubjeQ farther: 
Ne ll ſuch an enquiry, how far ſoever carried, 
he will find that the Ancients had no advantage 
over us = * reſpe&, but what aroſe from culti- 
vating pot un of of nature, delivered by the 
living . * of the language. of n offer 
ed to the eye i in the dead letter. 8 


Tax genius, capacity, and TER a nati- 
| on, can ene by nothing fo well as the ſtate 
of their la We all allow that the under- 
ſtanding of a 'people mil be limited by the num 
ber of ideas; a and the number of ideas by the num- 
ber of words which are in uſe. Where a language 
contains but a few words, the ideas of a people 
muſt be as few ; or at leaſt the power of commu- 


* nicating thoſe ideas muſt be limited to the number 


of their ſymbols, 
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| Uron the fame principle; the powers of * 
and emotions of the mind, muſt be circumſcribed. 
by the number of tones, looks, and geſtures, in 
general uſe ; as furniſhed by nature, or agreed 3 
opon by compact, to be their repreſentatives. As. 4 
in the one caſe, where there are but few words in A 
uſe, there will be but few ideas; ſo in the other, 
where tones, looks and geſtures are few, there 


will be as few * 
; - An as the want of 8 and ee in 


8 the uſe of words, muſt occaſion diſorder in the e. 
a erciſe of the intellectual faculties; ſo muſt the 
. fame cauſes produce ſimilar effects, in the exer- 
; tions of fancy, and emotions of the heart. 12 
1 Ir this be the cafe, as it indiſputably i is, 3 . 
can be no object of fach importance to any nation 
3 25 the improvement, and regulation of their lan. 
+ guage; ſince it is in vain without that to en | 
7 the improvement and regulation of the minds of 
. the natives; as language 1s the great inſtrument,” 25 
- by which r | 
| he eto a a oh „ 
Tuts © 8 the Ailculfion of which 
5 is of no ee That is, Whether the” 
a ſtate of language be an effect, or a cauſe of the, 
"ſtate of the buman mind in any country.” ? 
F Aon nations who from the bene” 
. | their language wholly to chance, who never ſought 
: to i eir ſtock of ideas, but were contented . 


with ſuch, as neceſſarily forced themſelves upon. 9 
them, by the objects that ſurrounded. them; ang 
had no other feelings but what were caſually ex-' 
cited * their natural paſſions; their language was · * 2 

thanghs” fs” 
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A thought to be complete, when they had marks ſor 
all ſuch ideas and feelings; and the poverty of their 
| was ſo far an effect of the.narrownek of. 
their comprehenſion. But when it had thus reach. 
ed its full growth, it ever after became a cauſe of 
the ſame uncl of comp rehenſion, in all ſuc- 
Eng ions, as in 8 
culties of the mind could not be l beyond. 
the limits of their language. 


such has been the fate. of moſt Sov coun- 
+ tries; the ſucceſſive generations of which, bore 
an exact reſemblance to thoſe that. preceded, like . 
ſuecceſſive z TACES in the animal tribes, - 


In a country ſuch as ancient G38 Ree - 
the ſtudy and improvement of language, from the 
motwes ed in the former. Diſſertation, was 
an object of attention in, all the chief. inhabitants, 
ali of the people were daily gathering new 
ſtores of ideas, and conſequently ;increafing the - 
number of Socks which were to ſtand as their [yme -- 
bols. Multiplicity of words brought on a ne- 
ceſſity of digeſting them in proper claſſes, and re- 
ducing them to order, to prevent confuſion. * | 

opened. the large field of grammar, which. ga 

| 2 ſcope to dhe exerciſe of the * 
that of poetry, which under the direction of. 

5 at once exerciſed the talents of ile 
W= 23 a rational entertainment to the : 
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= 
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a5 ** thus e point of 25 
cake and . ſound, by grammar and 2 

- finely prepared for the uſe of the public 

This opened to them the immenſe region 1 4 
Tay and oratory, in which all the nocbkefi nas 
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of the liberal arts, has * already - 
ſhewn. In Greece therefore an attention to lau- 
guage, wi the firſt cauſe of the improvements 
in the nobler faculties of the mind ; an this 
lb continued to operate on all riüng genera- 
tions, till the language became as perfect, and the 
faculties of the mind arrived at as great of 
excellence, as is almoſt poſſible to be attained. in 
our mortal ſtare, without the aid of. revelation. 


8 


Tua is another caſe, in which language is 
evidently the ſole cauſe of improving the mind; 4 
and that is when - copious and well alter, mm We 
guage is hrought rom one country to anot , 6-7 
becomes the ſtudy of the principal inſabitants, in 4 
preference to their rude vernacular tongue. This 
was the caſe of the old Romans, who had their 
youth inſtruQed in the Greek tongue; and of moſt 
modern European fates, amongſt whom both 
Greek and Latin have been the chief ſtudies of 
their youth; during more than two centuries. . But 
very different was the effect produced by the in- 
troduction of the Greek amongſt the old Romans, 
from what the ſtudy of both thoſe languages has 
had amongſt us; for this plain reaſon, that the 
Greek tongue wis introduced into Rome, whilſt it 
was yet ſpoken by the inhabitants of Greece, in 
its utmoſt purity ; and taught by Rhetoricians from 
Greece, capable of inſtructing their pupils in all 
its niceties and delicacies, both with — * 
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Tas confequence was, that the Romans thus 


 , enlightened, applied themſelves cloſely to tho re. 


 * * etifightened; with all the ficon<liy blaze-of know- 


gulation and refinement. of their own tongue, ſo 
as to make it reſemble as much as poſſible the beau- 
tiful models which. they had before them: And be- 
ing then a free people, greedily embraced the op- 
portunity of introducing all the graces of delivery, 
- as taught by the Greek Rhetoricians, into their 
public aſſemblies. And this was done with ſo much 
© ardour, that in leſs than half a century, they al- 

" moſt rivalled. their great maſters in beauty of lan- 


Hxxx we ſee an entire revolution brought aboyt 
in a whole nation, merely by the- introduction of | 
the ſtudy of a new language. The Romans ſud- 
*denly emerged from barbariſm.. From a ſtate of ig- 
noxance with reſpect: to every thing, but the artsof 

war and civil polity, their minds were of a ſulden 


lege and the palite arts, which had for many cen. 
turies been gradually riſing to their. meridian in 
Greece. And probably had they preſerved their 
Tiberty for two or three centuries after this zra, 
"they would have extended their knowlege, en- 
larged and improved all the faculties of the human 
mind, to higher pitch even than their maſter 
had done: At leaſt we have reaſon to judge ſo, 
from the rapid progreſs made in the ſciences and 
arts, during a ſpace of time not - exceeding, the 


common life of a man. 3 
's Bor this rapid progreſs was not made, by ﬆ: 
ting down in their ſtudies, and paſſing their time 
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DISSERKTATION If ut 
in 2 blind and uſeleſs admiration: of the Greek 
writings, and the works of their artiſts no, it 
was by doing as the Greeks did, by taking pains to 
enrich and poliſh their own language, by borrow- _ 
ing freely from the Grecian ſtores, and reducing =» 
every thing to rule and order. By inftruQing thee 5 
children, in all the peculiar properties, and niceties 
of their mother tongue, and in all the arts of adorn- 
ing their ſpeech by the graces of delivery.” — a. 


with their moſt famous hiſtorians, poets, orators, , 
and artiſts; not by à ſervile imitation of” their 
works, but by making themſelves maſters” of the 
principles and rules belonging to the ſeveral 
ſciences and arts; by laying in a of their own, 
and drawing out of: their own ſtores: 27 71 


a 
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Tut revival of the Greek and Roman lan- 
did not produce ſimilar effefts amongſt uu. 
They were introdeced -to- us in their dead ſtate, = 
a long after had ceaſed to be ſpokemin.therr „ 
pufity; and there were-no maſters to inflru# w. 
in their true ciation, intonation, and graces . 
of delivery, . Theſe therefore were intively ne- 
gleted, and our whele attention was employed _ 
about the written language. - Great pains were 
taken with regard to underſtanding*theſe tanguages, 
and learning the rules of their grammar and pro- 
ſody, whilſt we never ſo much as turned dur 
thoughts to the examination of our o nu. 57 
zdopting numbers of their words, indeed our lan- 
guage was much enlarged; but theſe were only 
_ thrown into the rude heap, which by continual ad- 
ditions from thoſe and many other languages, with- _- - 
out regard to any rule or order, became an unwieldy - © 
maſs, irregu | 
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I took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I 
* found our ſpeech copious - without. order, and- 
energie without rules: wherever I turried 

« view, there was perplexity to be diſentan 

This — 
of the language, neceſſarily infected 
| bred confuſion there. Ihe number 
greatly increaſed, but the want 
ng them to order, and making them cor- 
reſpond — to their ſigns, produced obſcurity 
and errour. Total ignorance with regard to many 


Points was removed; but to this - ſucceeded abun- 
dance of falſe knowlege, far worſe than total igno- 


Trance; and this, by means of the preſs, has had 
a briſk circulation thro* the land. Some few in- 
deed who took the pains to make themſclves ma- 
ſters of the written language, improved. their in- 
tellectual fac to the beight, and have given 


, morality, and polities; to 


only was requiſite, and might be performed by men 
born deaf; and theſe. e are read, or at leaſt 
underſtood only by a few,, Whilſt the language 
of nature, expreſſive of emotions, and declarative 
of the ſeveral feelings of the heart, and exertions- 
of the fancy; a language for which there is con- 
ſtant uſe. both in public aſſemblies, and private in- 
tercourſe; a. | capable of making Bea 


ſtrongeſt ar ne and d be 
gf ok 3 


all — pains or, ſtudy; 
” this attention to book - 


Tas few writers amongſt us, who * 
any thing of the- power of ſounds, and diſplayed 


their ſkill by a diverſity of harmony in their com- 
; * have uſed their talents to * 


pdmirable treatiſes, in philoſophy,. | 
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DISSERTATION © 1. 26 = 
65 their beauties in that reſpect, are loſt to moſt 2 
readers. For as ſuch compolitions draw their 
whole power from being properly delivered by the 
living voice, their beauty can not be but 
when are ſo delivered: and this can but ſel. 
dom be the caſe, as not only- there are no pains 
taken to acquire the art of delivery, (an art in 
which of all others moſt pains are requiſite to at- 
tain perfection) but, 19 I have fen bete ere 
are pains taken in teaching the written: 
toprevent a poſſibility of our arriving at excellence 
in the delivery of it; nd eo een ee e 2 
oral expreſſions of the paſſions and fancy, to cer- 
3 artificial modes r ar wow 


F W * 44 in a * 
worſe ſtate fince the introduction of letters, than 
it could / have been before, hen left wholly to 
nature. The emotions then, however rudely, 
were ſtill forcibly expreſſed, their power 
from feeling, unſophiſticated by art, Of this we 
_ inſtances. at this day amongſt: the illiterate 
vulgar ; the meaneſt of whom, when unpaſſioned,” 
delivers himſelf better than our moſt eminent ora- 
tors; I do not mean in choice of words, but in 
the uſe of their concomitant "ſigns, tones, looks, 
and geſture. And. we are told that the 
ſavages of North America, the fpokeſmen WhO 
come down with what is called by them a Tull to 
our governours, deliver themſelves with great en- 
ergy, untutored by any ſchook-miſtreſs but nature. 
But were theſe ſavages to be taught our written 
language by our maſters, we ſhould ſoon find em 
clvering, * K * ma 
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active to the contemplative life, from practical 
- duties, to vain ſpeculations. But ſuppoſing, in our 


who is able to diſ 
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In the greateſt part of our time in acquir 
bool language, be employed about ſtudies wiring 
ate of · little or no uſe in ſociety, the mind ſurely 
gets a-wrong biaſs, in being thus turned from the 


courſe of education, the utmoſt care were taken 
to ſtore the * Hiro gr. of the moſt uſeful 
ideas, to grv 

ſtanding, - abr force — to reaſon; 
yet the work is but half performed, if at the ſame 
time, the means are not ſupplied of diſplaying theſe 
facukies to others, in their full power-and beauty. 


A man may indeed be himſelf the better for theſe 


acquirements, if he applies them to uſeful pur- 
poſes ; but his neighbours can be no farther b be- 
nefited by them, than in proportion a as he is able to 
manifeſt them in diſcourſe. | 


Scire FER nibil , ni 22 hs ſciat alter. 
Does not the neglect of this aſcfob branch of dls. 


cation, tend to make men miſers in knowlege, to 
brood in ſecret over their hoard - of ideas, to en- 


gage in ſelſiſh pur ſuits, and to make idem de- 


generate into cunning? M hilſt on the-contrary, be 
bis talents in their full force 
and ee, takes a. delight in doing ſo; he receives 
a. high gratification, from the act of com- 
municating his ideas and emotions, in ſuch a way, 
as gives pleaſure to his hearers, and procures him 
honour-and eſtimation from all with whom he con- 
verſes. Ne ſeeks out company for this reaſon, and 


_ delights in ſociety: his ſocial paſſions, being-thu 


conſtantly exerciſed, become predominant, and 
exert ae vigorouſly on all proper _ 
& W 


vigour to the under- 
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bnding that he can not expreſs himſelf before com- 
pany, in a manner. pleafing to them, or. ſatisfac-. 
to himſelf, avoids ſociety, retires to ſolitude, 
where re himſelf in thinking, to the 1 2 
ter ſtarving of all his other aryl.” 6 


Aup as the e ng} tho it be the brſt, is , 
us the apy part of = mind: as _ fancy and - 
the paſſions occupy a large portion of it; the pro- 
yer exerciſe. and-regulation of theſe.are of the ut=. - 
moſt importance to man, not only-with regard to- - 


our nature is capable of. enjoying, but alſo with re- 
gend to morals. For had men the power at all. 
times of furniſhing to themſelves, and others, te 
exquiſite pleaſures ariſing from the elegant exer- 
tions of the fancy, and from the generous and hu- 
mane ſenſibilities of the heart; pleaſures, which 
far from cloying, always increaſe by enj 
and which are ever. attended with the ightful 
ſenſe of felf-approbation; men would not waſte ſo 
much of their time, in brutal and ſenſual gratifi- 
cations}. which in the enjoyment are ever unſatis- 
faQory, are refleQed on vith » an 0 


„% ü ²˙ Ä ̃ »f, ˙ wü X 


with remorſe. 


eſt Jdioht acifng. 4 the exer- 


ALL the high 
tions of man's nobler faculties, are compriſed. in 


and all the powers of the fancy, all the feclings.of- 

the underſtanding, are to be exerciſed ſo as to at- 
tain their full ſtrength and ſhaped fo as to obtain 
their perfect beauty, by that alone: and thus 


ſtrengthened and adorned, are to be manifeſted to 
ener, W | 


in ebb AA 


"Manxznes 


Whit the ſilent thinker, or the bockiſh man, © 


al) the moſt refined and conſtant, pleaſures, which - + | 


the ſingle article of a juſt and gracetul elocution: 
the heart, as well as the moſt animated efforts of 


4 litude amongſt 
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Mauxinp in general, charmed with the er. 


ternal manifeſtation of theſe powers belonging to 
the human mind, but which they had not conſtant 
grew fond of the means 


copies of them in their © 
aroſe the cultivation of the imitatiye arts. Statue: 
repreſent the of ſuch ſpeakers in the moſt 

attitudes, and with Ardop expreſſion of 
countenance. Painting does the lame, but in x 
more enlarged ſphere, as it. takes in multitudes of 
figures, and with a greater reſemblance to nature, 
from the force of colours. The muſical com- 
poſer catches the tones of the from the 
orator, and blending theſe with the ſweet notes of 
his art, gives them an irreſiſtible power over the 
human heart. The poet too learns from him all the 
tones belonging to the and the and 


by a juſt arrangement of his words; Ka nor the 
15 
_ cited, as in ee compoſitions wikkel properly 


charms of harmony to them, when 


ſung. 


In this ache of the arts, I ſpeak 
as they were, hen they might be ſaid to be alive, 
and ſomething ſubſtantial, as in old Greece; not 
thoſe phantoms which have appeared in their ſimi⸗ 


invention has produced, 1xion-like, from the em- 
braces of a :cloud, inſtead of a uno. And Which, 


like clouds, are perpetually changing their ſhape 


and colour as they are wafted about by the. breath 
or Talon, oy 


„Sven Bey ee more 3 00 
| the mind, than ſucceſſive landſcapes ſhewn by 2 
camera obſcura. Their end being to pleaſe the 


„ of enjoying ; 
of reviving the ideas of the originals, and of hay. 
; Hence 


1 


us; thoſe chimeras which modern 
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rel its e e 
and makes 

— but be 

ever ſhe removes it to a new object, all that ſhe 
agar en Ln ds mo 

am, Of ls por e 
t o- 


| 
a, ro monks ohne 
d adorn the arts, not as a miltreſs, to 
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e E 
| too. T e upon two kinds, one for civil, 
the other for military life. In theſe convenience and 
Wo N e N 


| gt dat arts were b . 
ue bene ſolid principles of reaſon and er 
amongſt the Ancients; all the evil conſequences 
of a and falſe taſte, as deſtruQive tothe 
_— OS gratifi- 
. 1 „ would be 
open the of ora 
bar bariſin, the l 
from it in their naturl 


1 . 


oy: J 
inereaſing luxury, by affording an opportunity to 
| the rich of employing (the redundance of-their 
wealth, and ſupeiflvity of time, in procuring to. 
—  — 
tal enjoyments, the co „ the. ſen- 
- foal, the brutal. A juſt taſte for the polite arts, 

" which would of courſe grow uy with wh woe 


to be ben are oh prove 
our ſure eee the aſſaults of vice; 
poiſon ; this the potent 


_ this the antidote againſt its 
- herb molt, againſt the charms and bewitching cup 
of Circe, which is to be obtained only N 


28 eee of Eloquence. 


; "Trax ndnicableviihor of Eisen: of rie a: 
bus im his introduction to that e 
| finely illuſtrated this Were he ſays, . 

8 8 har- 


+-< monizing 
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mon the tem 
2 of n, and violence of purſuit, 
y of to a man ſo much en- | 
tat home, or eaſily within reach, that 
„ eker is bo abeagid he is'in youth, onder no 
« temptation to precipitate into hunting, gaming, 
« drinking; nor, in middle age, to deliver him- 
© {elf over to ambition; nor, in old to ava- 
rice. Pride, a diſguſtful ſelfiſh ' exerts 
« itſelf without control, when accompanied with 
* a bad taſte. A man of this ſtamp, upog whom 
6 ion, ls no joy thy grati pe 
palin e 
pride, on the other hand, finds in the conſti- 
« tution no enemy more formidable than a delicate 
c and diſcerning : taſte. The manu 


ture and culture have beſtowed this Were 
* great delight, in the virtuous 'dilj 
actions © others. He loves to ch. 
„and to publiſh them to the 'world: Falles 
* failings, 10 is true, are to him b DAG 
hut theſe he avoids, or removes out of ſight, - 
* becauſe che) give him pain. In a word, there 
« may be otivr poſes which, for a ſeaſan diſturb 
* the peace of ſociety more than pride: but no 
* other is ſo unwearied an antagoniſt to the 
© ſweets of ſocial intercourſe.” Pride, tending af- 
a ſduouſy to its own gratification, puts a man per- 
* petually in oppoſition to others; and diſpoſes 
him more to reliſh bad, than good qualities, 


: even in a boſom friend. How different that dif- 


ition of mind, where every virtue in 4 com- 
ion or neighbour, i is, by refinement of taſte 
«fin e Tpke: and defects or blemiſhe 
natural to alf are ſuppreſſed, of | kept but ef, 


view. | 5 2 414 
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I the nextplace, delicacy af taſte tends nut 
© lefs to invigorate the ſocial affeftions, than to 
© moderate thoſe that me ſelfiſh. To be convince 
"© of thus tendency, we need only .refle& that de. 
-© licacy of taſte, necellarily heightens aur ſenſi. 
A I 
4 „ which is the | 
4 E Ren Fyrmpatby i garticl invites» 
of joys and ſorrows, hopes 


In itſelf, is neceflanly we of mutual 
Abi reaſoning may to ſame appear too refined, 
yet nothing can W 
S — taſte, and as taſte 
5 .conformable to the late of the liberal 
arts in each country, wherever thoſe arts are not 
eſtabliſhad on true 8 taſte will be 
rarely found. And I have ſheun ahat thoſe arts 
iples, where the 


can nat be aſtahliſhed on true rin 
languag of nature is not 


Turkt bas been ſame time finee given to the 


- 
. 


_ © -principle of effeminacy. But it might asy | 
aſſerted, that the Thames owes its. plenty ot water, 


d ſome ſcanty ſiream that nuns into it, a8 that 


qt the age, were owing to 4 principle, whoſe qpe- 

e to ſo.narrow a ſphere. It i 
ſurpriſng, that the author ſhould. nat recolleR, the 
true ſource pointed out every where. thro”. the 
Whole Chriſtian diſpenſation of the _— virtue 
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 D1ISSPRTATION If 4 
belonging to man, which is, benevolence; ſtiled 
in the ſon charity: and conſequently, 
36s re, ſelfiſhneſs, muſt be the foarce of our 
vices And fhould a new efftimmate be made, 
he would find that all the vitiated manners of the 
times, which: he bus in vain endeavoured to-de- 
re from his ſcanty ri, eſſominacy, y flow 
from the plenteous fountars of felifhneſs, The 
vines and vices, in all ages and countries, have 
had theit different degrees of aſcendasey, in pro- 
portion as the one or the other of theſe principles, 
hed the predominance. And indeed as all human 
of ou duties in. foeicty,, or. he contrary; they can 
bo referred to-no-othierfources, | 


Now nething can. contribute more to the pro 
— of ſelfiſhneſs in this country, than the - 
endancy which the written language has ob- 
tained amongſt us, over that which is ſpoken. In 
order to prove this, © muſt beg of the reader to re 
called 2 propofitzen ſufficiently made out in one of 
my letras, 'That the mere lungunge of ideas 
whethes written or or cam of itfelf contain 
noothes power,. buy that of conveying knowloge, 
and improving the uaderflanding: to toack- the 
heart and. agitate the fancy, it is requiſice that the 
language of emotions ſhpuld be joined with ie” 


Ix all communieations by the living voice, three 
different eflefts-will be produced, agcerding as the 
ſpeaker neglefts to unite theſs t lngwa 
25 he unites them na{kilfully and difcerdandy: 5 or 
23 he blends them in due proportion, ſe a te o 


* 
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In the firſt caſe, no emotion can poſſibly be 
communicated by the ſpeaker; he who has no 
feelings in himſelſ, nor makes uſe of any ſigm 
of feelings, can never work upon the ſenſibility of 
others. He may communicate knowlege, pro- 
vided his hearers will be at the pains of command. 
ing their own attention, in ſpite of a dull mono- 
tony, whoſe very nature it is, to deaden and diſſi- 
pate attention. 2 


In the ſecond caſe, where the ſpeaker uſes the 
language of emotions unſkilfully and diſcordantly, 
he either becomes an object of diſguſt or ridicule 
to his hearers; who accordingly, either: ever after 
avoid him, or if they are-obliged to attend, in- 
dulge themſelves in a malignant ſatisfaction, by 
laughing at his abſurdities. 


Tn the laſt caſe (rarely, very rarely ſeen amongſt 
us!) where the; ſpeaker blends the two languages 
properly, the fancy, the paſſions, the underſtand- 
ing are all pleaſingly agitated; each individual re- 
ceives an additional delight, from the ſum com- 
municated to the whole auditory, refleQed from 
eye to eye, during a charmed attention to the 
orator ; poured out from breaſt to breaſt, when 
his filence permits them to give way to the fullneſs 
of their hearts. Perhaps there is no other ſitua- 
tion in which the ſocial diſpoſition of mankind is 
ſo exquiſitely gratified. They aſſemble at ſuch 
meetings with ſatisfaction in their looks, from ex- 
peQation of the delight which they are to receive; 
they part with mutual congratulations, on account 
of mutual benefit, and entertainment. Such an. 
intercourſe, frequently repeated, tends to eradicate 
all felfiſh paſſions, and to bring forward and invi- 

ge.orate 


* 


An rr 


pissKNTA TOM l. 23 
all the Fine emotion of benevolence, and 


ie great duty of Chriſtian charity.” 


Or theſe three ways it is evident, ter ths, 

is calculated to render us unſocial ; the ſecond, dit... 
. 
nene een Wan e 


Is the laſt of: ales, thro” want of erer 
it is exceedingly difficult, to arrive at 
excellence, and therefore few make i 
Vanity, or enthuſiaſm, - have+- wrought upon ſome 
to adopt the ſecond method) on which account 
they areas much deſpiſe&and:avoided,; by men of - 
ſenſe and taſte; as they are admired and followed 
by fools and —_— —_— 

kers, hopeleſs ttaining” perfection 
e to. the: third method, and ſtudious to avoid _ 
the ill c 


of the 3 of courſe fall 
into the firſts in: which by not pretending to any 


merit, they difarm cenſure; and paſs thro life con 
tented without honour, if. they eſcape diſgrace. © 


SUCH being rr 
on ene pleaſure from it; ; 
herefore in al have recourſe to 

both for ;nftruQion and delight. This ſort of de- 
light is in its nature a ſelfiſh one, as the exerciſe is: 
performed alone, and the reader has no one to” 
participate of his ſatisfaction, Nor can it eher. 
contribute to render any one ſociable, he , 
reads with a view to communicate to others in 


ng books. 


har gas greater 2 — 
ne lent reading eternal 
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Fookiſh e tout e 
Bu it ma et u thao e pe 
e ee the ſoeial are not 
2 and that ſilent reading contributes: to 
eaken or deſtroy them, for want of communica- 
ths which — can give them vigour and ſpirit, 
Jet when men come to mix . world, both in 
private and public hey wilt find: in 
ä — —⅛— 1 


Fi Hugh: 1 a 
of our nature, will be regulated, and duly 
ans 


f 
$ 44 n . 


by keeping goodt 'comipdny. Indeed 


mY Wo fhalt Gnd that it is 5ather 
of public-elocution, to render 
tham foczal beings, ] 


aa dale bf miankin'd may be divided into four 
FE ka Fa ffi and mot numerous —— of 
1 — bttle know lege, hirtle 
| 1 of communicating them, 
— make, wes er racy in converſation; 
awd in order content their deficiency, hide them- 
ſolves in perpetas! crowds. Thefe always wear 
the m counenzaice, bave but one ſer of phraſes, 
ie they adapt to-all topics, and ſpeak in the bon | 
fas Which is without any change of tone. voy 
wade nat fos-the world difcover any emonon, ei- 
than in ek, _ 3 
habit of ſuppetiing: thai figns, they at laſt over- 
cim the emotions ves. Thus are hy 
render 


* — W 9% . 


r rr 


favourite emoyment is 
that is ſerious and good; . 
others, and really themſelves, aut of all ſocial. 
feelings; and ſeem to think riſubility; the true cha- 
_- nRenficof . ee r 
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rendered unſocial, by ſociety. Amongſt this claſs 
is to be found, what is called, the bet 
company, — ͤ con, 

— map becullad the 


* 


who nog ceded Fam: berks a hap. of - unde. 


gelled knowlege, and a very ankward and inac+ - 
eurate — — it forth: in-diſcougte,, are 
engaged in endiefs controverſies and. 
maintained with great vm and violence, to the 
no ſmall reuzing and 1avigorating. of all the worſt 


. „ hatred, &c. and 
thus ace r mer pe 7a by Karg. 


and. may juſtly be called bad company. . 


Trz- third clafs, i is of the en Ck ho - 
Wits; who have only ſuch a ſmattering of know- 
as to. look down. with contempt on the le- 

ſipids, "add 10 make ſport of the D heir 


CE 


| ofa. refined elocution. To make them 
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| Ir i ee the number of thoſe, 
whoſe converſation can at once enlighten the un- 
derſtanding, delight the fancy, and make the heart 
_ diſtend with benevolent ſenſations, by means of a 
happy union of the two languages of art and na- 
ture, were fo great, as to form a fifth claſs; but 
rarely are: ſuch men to be found; and more 
rarely have they an opportunity of exerting their 
| Ale in the diſſonance of mixed company, not 

tuned to their pitch. Happy the man, who can 
find ſuch a one to be the choſen companion of his 
private hours l or who can now and then pick out 

a. ſelect "ſet, to participate of the ſatisfaction, 

which ſuch a one is of diffuſing, thro? per- 
| fons of nice ſenſibility, and juſt taſte, | 


Ir can not be denied that the i improvement of 
| eeverſation, would greatly contribute to improve 
ourmanners, and to make us take delight in ſociety. 
'The Wy to improve converſation, is to make that 
a chief ShjeQ of attention, in the education of our 
youth, byIftruQing them in all the points eſ- 
ſential to it, end of leaving it, as we do now, 
to chance. To attend to their delivery from their 
firſt efforts to articulate, to the utmoſt perfection 
the 
ciſe meaning, of all the words and phraſes in 
| heir native tongue. By conſtant practice bath: in 
reciting the beſt works, and their own extempo- 
raneous comments upon them, to give them a fa- 

cihty, and el of expreſſion. All this will 
of courſe, if we will make the living lan- 
guage, as it ought to be, our firſt object of atien - 
tion ; and conſider the written. one, as it ſhould be, 
only i in a ſecondary light. This would be the moſt 
effeQual _ to check the force of that ſordid 


2 ; principle 


* - 2X 
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principle, ſelfiſhneſs, the nouriſher of every 
and to give vigour: to that noble one of bans. 
lence, the ſource of every Chriſtian virtue; + 508 


Uyox the whole, if what 1 have 3 


on this ſubject be well founded, ir will follow, thats | 4 


the people of thoſe countries, where the greateſt 
pains were taken to refine and cultivate their 
ſpeech, and where the ſtudy and practice of o. 
tory were molt I, . approached the neareſt to 
the perfection of human natur: But: dees hiſtory . 
warrant the truth of this? Let ustrys.- What na- 
tions were they who applied themſelies to thoſe 
ſtudies, and to the exerciſe of that art? ;Weknow:- 
but of two; the Greeks and Romans. De not 
their very names flaſh convictiom on us? Need there 
be more ſaid to prove the point? Are not theſe the 
nations allowed by the univerſab-yoice of-mankind,”. 
to have excelled all others, and to have brough> 
kuman nature to a degree of perfeQion, that none 
before them ever reached; none ſince have ar- 
rived at, even with the aſliſtance of their admi- 
rable precepts, and bright patterns, together with. - 


many glorious adyantages and kghts which they. Ss 


wanted? Were not theſe the only nations who were- 


maſters of the oratorial art? Will not this af, 


w? do we want farther proof, that it was to ws | 
art they were indebted; for their inence - 
over the reſt of the world? Let us examine at 
what period of time it was, that the Greeks ſhone - 7 
forth in all that blaze of glory: we. ſhall find, it 
was, when oratory reached:its meridian. Amengſt: 
what particular people of Greece, did the grand 
conſtellation of human excellencies ariſe, whoſe . 
number and luſtre have not been equalled _— | 


3 _ may orm a juſt idea of the charms: and power of 


— 
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all the — raging the was once rack . 
aud tuo them force con viction on our minds? It 
+ to be feared à proof of this Kind, is not to be 
expetted by us, in our preſent ſtate ; much-time, 
much laben, did it coſt the Ancients, before 
they brought- that: aft to perfection; much time, 
much labour, mult it coſt the Moderns, before 
_ > they. can vival: them in that point. Yet furely 
diem eircumſtances, 23 of things, we 


_ ofatory, without having them exemplified in a liv- 
ing inſlance. Imagine to yourſelves: a Demoſt- 
| — — in the 
werd, upen a point heren the fate of the moſt 
Hluftrious' of nations deperided; How awfnl fuch 

A meeting! how vaſt the ſubje&'! Ia man poffeſſed 
&f- talents adequate ta the great occaſion ?: Ade» 
"_ rt By dhe power ofi his do- 
quence 


quence, 
the digit 


reaſon, his i 
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fuch 
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the auguſtneſt of the is loft, in 
of the orator; and the i of: 
the ſubjeQ, for a while toſpended, dy the am 


ration of his talents. Wich what of: . 
, with what, power: of , with- what 
emotions of the: heart, does he an fuls- 


ide whale man, and at once —— his 
and his paom. Fo ef- 
fed this muſt be the utmoſt eſſort, of the mot 
e ſtate of human natura. Not a faculty: 
that ke is here anemployed ; not 2 faul 
ty that he-poſielſcs, but is here exerted to ita highet® n 
pitch. All his internal powers are at wurk; all tis © 
external teſtify their energies. Within, the me- 
mory, the fancy, the judgment, the paſſions are all 

; without, every - muſcle, every nerve is &.: 
erted; not 1 feature, not 3 but 5 
The organs the to the energies 
of the mind, thro* the kindred organs. of the 
hearers, inftantaneouſly, and as it were with. an 
electrical ſpirit, vibrate thoſe energies from ſoul 
to ſoul ! Not the diverſity of minds in 
ſuch a multitude, by the lightening af eloquence, 
they are melted into. one mas; All whole aſſem- 
bly actuated in one and he fame ay, become, as 
it were one man, have but one voice. 


Unit only it is that the admirable mechanitity 
of the human frame; ſo far as it regards an union 
with an intellectual mind, and fo far as it is fitted” 
to diſplay: the hidden powers of the · intact to 
2 8 and here 

the perfection of human nature ariſing from 

an union of ſoul aud body, can he manifeſt 
In. theſe exertions, the divine part of us, be- 
comes as it were an object of the ſenſes; it is 
mw to 


only it ls 
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au be ſeen, to be heard; it lightened in the eye of 


a. Pericles, it thundered from his voice. I any 
one doubts of the truth of this poſition, let him 
conſider whether there is any other ſituation of 
life, any other profeſſion or art, in which it is 

ſible for man, at once to diſplay, all the force, of 
all his faculties, both of body and mind? If there 
be not, the point muſt be granted. Compare 

. Xerxes on his throne; Philip i in the battle of. Che. 
ronea ; Archimedes in his cloſet ; or Virgil in his 
ſtudy ; with Demoſthenes,  rouzing the Greeks to 
the ae of te leere ;— How do the 
king, the ral, t oſopher, and the poet 

fink below . wt 2125 


Wnar a magnificent idea) 221 yet how ſtrict. 
ly juſt, has the. Ae enthokaſtic ſpirit of Milton pre- 

*** us, of the er of the ancient orators, in 
the few following admirable lines; when ſpeaking- 
of thoſe of Athens he. lays, | 


Thoſe ancient, whole refiltiefs eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce Democratie; 

Shook the arſenal ; and fulmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon, nd Artaxerxes' throne. | 


Tboꝰ the force of e e ee ed 
ean not be denied, its manifeſt effects, 
wherever. it: breaks forth b by means of an uncom- 
mon genius, and- extraordinary application, yet 
the Moderns fay, that they can not give credit to 
the wonders told of it in ancient times, with re- 


to the ſuperlative delight attending it, which 
d 185 numbers to the ſtudy of the — 
: attra 


— o 
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attracted ſuch multitudes to hear thoſe who were 
maſters of it. They will not eaſily believe, from 
their view of it in its preſent uncultivated ſtate, 
that it could ſum up in itſelf, all the pleaſures | 
which reſulted from the moſt refined arts, and ri- 
val each of them in thoſe qualities which ſeemed 
peculiar to each. They can not conceive that it 
ſhould be as charming tg the ear as the moſt melo- 
dious ſong ; that it ſhould warm the imagination” 
as much 25 the moſt animated poem or rouze the 
paſſions to an equal degree with the glowing ſcenes: 
of a well acted ty And yet this was allowed 
univerſally to be t caſe both at Athens and 


— 


Rome. It is thus that Cicero ſpeaks of this noble 1 


art. Nam ut uſum dicendi omittam, qui in om- 
ni pacata et hbera civitate dominatur, tanta oblecta- 
tio eſt in-ipſa facultate dicendi, ut nihil hominum 
aut auribus, aut mentibus, jucundius percipi poſſit. 
Qui enim cantus, moderatæ orationis 7 
one, dulcior inveniri poteſt? Quod carmen, artiſi- 
cioſa verborum concluſione, aptius ? Quis actor, 
in imitanda, quam dualer, in ſuſcipienda veritate 
jucundior ?? | \ EY 


Ir . n 
lief with regard to theſe articles, let us reſſect, 
what incompetent judges we muſt be, of an art 
which we have pull, — and which of all 
others, requires moſt pains to bring it to perfeQi- / 
on. Let us not pretend to decide againſt the au- 
thority of undoubted judges, with regard to the 

c charms of elocution, in countries where 
oP ing appertaining to it was left to chance. The 
true of their words, their poſition in ſen- 
tences, all the tones of the paſſione, _— — 


4 
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thoſe belonging 0 the ſeveral and pauſes; 
were ſettled amongſt them — — 


ſcale, and deliverod in proportions exact; 
and to theſe, all the —— 
correſponded in juſt time. The candid and judici- 
ous us, will r 


eadily . of 
the degree of pleaſure which muſt have been com. 
mamicated, by ineech ſo harmonized; when they 
reflect on the delight, which even in our irregular 
ſlate, they receive from hearing any diſceurſe deli 
vered in a better 2 — by perſons 
whoſe natural talents in that way give them a com- 

ive excellence. Haw much more exquiſite 
maſt it have been, when all the moſt charming 
powers of def were e to the ſtrongeſt 


3 


Tus. 1 now to be decided ie, 4 
there be any inſurmountableè obſtacle in our way. 
which, were we to apply ourſelves to the cultiva- 
tian of that art, would prevent our making ſo 

great & progreſs in it, or carrying it to ſuch a 
pitch of aten, as the Ancients did. With 
regard to the organs of ſpeech and hearing, there 
can be no doubt that ours are exactly conſtructed 
in the fame manner, and come from the hand of 
nature in an equal degree of perfection. This is 
ſuſkcienily proved by the 4. of eat, and bar- 
mony of voice, to be found in many who 
themſelves: to the knowlege and practice of vocal 
muſic. The only article men, in which we can 
poſſibly differ, muſt be that of language. Much 
indeed depends. upon the ſtate of that important 
article. is to knowlege, what body, is ta 
lant ; much therefore muſt indeed depend upon its 


ure. 
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ſtruſture. The is admirably” contrived} to 
anſwer all the s af the ſeal in this weeld 3 
Tote noer cnn res, there» 
fore language, thought, 
15 in a great meaſure the workmanſhip of man, and 
therefore 1 Yet amaging bas beewihe 
difference in the artful mechaniſm, and beauaful _ 
form of theſe bodies of thought, in different wats 
ons, according to the different degrees of genius, 
ſkill, and application, in thoſe who formed and 
poliſhed them. If a national language be in itſelf _ 
poor, barbarous, or diſcordant, all attempts to- 
wards harmonious compoſition, or refined ſpeak- | 
ing in ſuch at muſt prove fruitleſs. De- 
moſthenes could never have made ſuch orations, or 
roduced ſuch effects from them, had his native 
eee been High Dutch. Muſic can never 
make any great progreſs in a country where no in- 
ſtrument is known but the bag pipe; nor clocuti- 
on where the tongue is barbarous. Language, be- 
ing the great inſtrument of elocution, if it be not 
of a good ſound and large compaſs, will never fuf- 
fer that art to give 5 delight, nor conſequent- 
ly to make any great progreſs. But tho' a nation 
ſhould be in poſſeſſion of an inſtrument, in its con- 
ſtruction perfectly fitted to ſhew all the force of 
harmony; if they never enquire into its powers, 
nor try what compaſs it has ; if they take no 
to put it in tune; if they learn not the rules of mu- 
ſic, nor are acquainted with the notes; they will 
not be in a much better ſituation than thoſe who 
are confined to the pooreſt. Some indeed ma 
learn a few tunes by ear, but the generality wi 
produce nothing but diſcord, like thoſe who touch 
the keys of an harpſicord at random. 


FTRAT 


— 
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Fur ſuch i is our caſe, that'we are in 
on of a lang in its own nature capable of the 
utmoſt expreſſion and barmony, and that with 
pains and culture, it might rival or even ex- 
cel the noble languages of Greece and Rome, I 
hope to be able in the next courſe of lectures, to 


re in ſome reſpotly, and to make it highly pro 


5 . 
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— 


HEADS OF A PLAN 
„ THE 
IMPROVEMENT 

; bp i 

ELOCUTIO N; 

AND FOR 


PROMOTING THE STUDY 
or THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

IN-ORDER TO THE OY 


REFINING, ASCER TAINING, 
And Reducing it to STANDARD: 


TOGETHER WITH 


Some ARGUMENTS, to enforce theNzczarry 
of carrying ſuch a PLAN into Execution. 


HE AD S of a PLAN 
ren THE AMPROVEMENT or Pr 
E L O CU 110 N, Sc. 


INCE the time that Mer. nn a t- 
vered his ſirſt Courle of Leflores, be has 
been aer dollicites by „ the 


abilities, to draw 2 


plan, — —— 
1 and the grammatical itndy of 


the Engliſh language, as points which would con 
tribute : much to > a: pf 


education, 
and conſequently to the benefit of theſe reuls. 


Bor he owns, whatever inclination he may 
have to obey their commands, the ap- 
pears to him to be to arduous,” and far beyond 
his ſtrengeh. Todigeſt ſo importam a plan would 
require much time and theeght, as well as much 
greater talents than he can boaſt. Or could vani-. 
ty even ſuggeſt ta him that he is equal to the point, 
there are many weighty reaſons for his it. 
An attempt tofetfle an affair ef ſuch natrondl con- 
cern would, in perſon, de too mvidious 
a taſk, and might expoſe him to h eenfure. A 
plan of that fort ſhould be the joint ꝓrodutt a ſome 

of the ableſt . whoſe characters nn 
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fach an authority, and whoſe power might give 


ſuch a ſanction to what they propoſed, as to abaſh 
prejudice, filence envy, and difarm ridicule, 


Bur that he may ſhew his readineſs to Ann 
commands of ſuch reſpeQable perſonages, as 
lies in his power, he will endeavour to throw 4 
I prog looſe thoughts on the ſubject, in or- 


at they may undergo the examination of men 

judgement and experience, and that a regular 
4 be drawn up under the direction of ſuch 
men of genius and abilities, as ſhall be inclined to 
give hear altace on this occaſion. 


Sy ic boas 6.ooint ee ts tet 


- ſtudies ought to commence; though moſt are a- 
„that they can not be too early inculcated, 
and that children ought to be trained in them from 
the firſt rudiments, when the pliant organs 

> acts formed to the pronunciation 3 
ſounds; by hy Ade Wet habits f 
have taken root. 


7 Ir is certain, that the 
and the rules of Engliſh —— can not he too 
ſoon inſtilled. But this can be effected only by a 
ſufficient number of ſkilful maſters, and a well- 


_ digeſted ſyſtem of rules, neither of which are at 


peviewt ready to,our:hands, 


Tux firſt neceſſary ſtep, therefore, will be to 
find out a method whereby a ſufficient number of 
ſkilful maſters may-be procured to teach Engliſh, 


and he artof peaking, * n ſyſtem of 


wall * rules. 
Tur 


orincioles * elocution, 


Pr Ono ne 


2 TSS BDMY 


* 2 
by _ 
m= * 


— 
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Tux moſt and effectual way to accom- 
pliſh this point will be the eſtabliſhment of theſe 
ſtodies at the two Univerſities; as in thoſe will be 
found collected all ſuch as are hereafter to be ma- 
ſters of ſchools, who'by learning the Engliſh gram- 
mar themſelves, and the art of ſpeaking, by one 
uniform ſyſtem of rules, will of courſe after wards 
be enabled to teach them in "ROME" 1 DONE, 
out ain 8525 


Warn 2 grammatical knowlege of” our mo- 
ther tongue, and a critical ſkill therein, together 
with the art of reading it with -propriety, and re- 
citing it publickly with judgement and grace, ſhall 
become part of a collegiate courſe, and confer 
honour and reputation on ſuch young gentlemen as 
may diſtinguiſh themſelves in that way, it muſt al- 
ſo become an object of ſerious. attention to all 
Schoolmaſters, that their n may not go to the 
Uniperſitzes eee - wn Tuch material. arti- 
cles.” 1 | 


8 maſters therefore as are at 1 too old 
to learn, or to alter their own confirmed habits ; 
or ſuch as have not talents to ĩnſtruct their ſcholars. 
in the art of elocution, or to afford in themſelves 
patterns for imitation, will be obliged to take 
uſhers from the Uniyerſities, as ſoon as they can 
be-procured, who. may be properly qualified to 
give inſtruction in thoſe branches. And parents, 
when they eome to ſee the great uſe and neceſſity 
of theſe additional ſtudies ; will not demur againſt 
paying an additional price to the maſters, in Nt 
to enable. them ma urinary the while of ſuch 
vſhers, to take the extraordinary pains, which an 
inſtitution of 4his nature will — 8 

OR 


* Hyavs ra for the 


count᷑ of hy of of one in theſe new points, 
caſe maſters of Keogh pay bealloned cove ner 
boys privately at their ledfure houts z and in a ſhoct 
time there will be few parents who will nat think 
e to — beſtowed, than to the 
5 French, 2 or fencing. Nor 
e e 
ing, be i T wer &t any 
point of a aud the ſtipend which/he will ge- 
oF will afford an income-fufficient 


to 8 . ee it their 
kate. 


2 


Wues theſe Pa: ARA once. | efablithed inthe 
Univerlities, and afterwards in the (GGrammat 
ſchools, ae _ 1 neceſſary for thoſe 
who to teac and ee boys 

for Lhe School, to alter their 92 and to 


wr Wil any parents, 1 
ever Tuf ren to he vitiated 
2 = oF . by the; moſt 
N e of men, ene "0 wks 
"procured. | | 


Tuvs by 


- ginasit were at the ſource, the vital ſeat of mot- 
on, Which like the heartimpels the life-bleod to 
the extremities of the frame, and by a due circula- 


tion 


ES 00 So © was wana wm «© ©. a xa» a OA,Þy), cy a», Ou aN»Q 


beginning at; 120 1 d Gs 


ee eee *h, 


eee 


. 


pupil, to ſubdye had habits; hut if . 
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tion receives. it again 0a it e 


functions. 


Bur there is another | 
far eſtahliſhing roomy ae ty. 


vs is, OY the preſent riſing race there 
p the benefit of — ny, and not 1.2 


— like their predeceſſors, * ſe into life, and 
to enter upon hulineſs utterly. nos of th | 
points, where the o 


time may not. cally offer. It l be e gt it 2 


would have been better if theſe ſtudies had com- 

mended earlier in life, and that it will be gifficyle 

to ;rqat ont ene had babits of progunci- 

ation, and delixery. I. f 

this amt; the, 

beiter; but duc ph, FL Gan. no! 

therefore, nothing to he done? 1 
uire more pains, both in the 1 


tobe 
* er 


e 
might have Ez, 
g 125 the RPE ING BEI 7 
eng be a ater of 5 . ml: or 
never he. gerceived hy the 120% 
tage hich even this late 
give. Them over their pf 1 pic never took 


20584384, Will make their comparative. excellence, : 


in che ce of mankind, ſeem About. 


L oo "os 


t, as it can 
fe wee ona 
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" SupposIN G, therefore, that on theſe accounts 
the Univerſity ſnould be allowed to be the proper 


Bt place where ſuch an eſtabliſhment ſhould be found- 


ed, the next point to be conſidered is how ſt is 
to be ſupported, and by what means a fund may 
by raiſed for the purpoſe. 

Wurn we lock into the hiſtory of moſt endow- 
ments, we ſhall find that they were chiefly bequeſts 
of particular men, in the days whenit — the fa- 
ſhion to think, that legacies left to charitable and 
public uſes, were a ſure means of ſaving the ſoul. 
Off late, as that opinion has loſt -ground, there 

have been fewer inſtances of benefactions in that 
way; and as it has been thought, that every thing 
neceſſary to education, has been long ſince pro- 


vided for in the Univerſities, new endowments 


| re have been deemed Wt AI 


WI have indeed lately: an inflance of a new One, 
and of a moſt uſeful kind, in Mr. Viner's bene - 


faction, for the ſupport of Jeavres. in he common 


law. 


Turns i is alſo another ſhortly to take place, ati- 


Cog from the'Clarendon BenefaQion, for introdu- 


cing the bodily. exerciſes of riding the great horſe, 


fencing,” &C<as taught 1 in foreign Academies. 


Tur late Sir James Lowther, as I was inform- 
ed by the learned head of Peter-Houſe at Cam- 
bridge, had left in one of his wills, a conſiderable 
= to the Univerſity of Oxford, for the en- 
dowment of leQureſhips on the Engliſh language, 
and the art of elocution, though it was omitted in 
his laſt teſtament, for what reaſon 1s not. —_— | 

UT 


8 „ a PA 


Ern 
; 


— : 
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133 8 
lar men is at beſt precarious, and may never take 


place, ſome more certain and «i — meager 
eſtabliſhing theſe ſtudies ought to 


Nos ſhall we have far to ſeek * ſuch a me- 


thod, as we need only fall in with a new mode in- 


troduced into this country of promoting public 
good, by the inſtitution o ſocieties for encoura- 
ging foch arts, ſciences, manufaQures, and ſtodies 
as are moſt wanting. 


Tas praQiice, which was firſt begun in Ireland, 
was ſoon adopted by the ſharp-ſighted people of 
Scotland, in both which kin s, moſt excellent 
effects have been produced it; and though it 
is in a manner in its infancy here, yet ſome good 
has already proceeded from it, and much more 
may ee be expe cet. 


De profiles „ 
ſuited to the conſtitution and erde the 6 people of 
this country, | 


Qox limited Ing THY it not in their pow- 
er, were it ever ſo much in their inclination, to 
diffuſe bleſſings through the nation, in the ſame 


manner as in other countries, where the will of 
the ſovereign 1s the law. 


From the nature of our complicated Saver 
ment, the beſt miniſtry will find ſufficient employ- 
ment to preſerve the conſtitution, to keep things 
from growing worſe, and to fave the ſtate from 
deſtruction, without entering into long details of 
Themes that may * to the 1 

tion 


1 liſhed, conſiſting of a ſufficient number of men 
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"hands ſo-quickly, and 2-miniſter is often ſoſhort- 
fived, thut bis chief attention muſt be talen upa- 
bout what is neceſſary to be done, rather than 
about what is uſeful: and as the duration of his au- 
thority is ſo precarious, he can have but little en- 
74 to purſue any plan which may require 
not ofly much pains, but length enn 
it to maturity. 


LairTis is now to be hoped n pubſick en 
cour t in this country, becauſe the public is 
poor, loaded with debt, and put to difficulties to 
Fopport itſelf ; but much -ought to be expeted 
from pri vate | t 40 all new and uſeful 
undertakings, bene e are rich, and 
can with eaſe . to their ſupport: 
And ſurely nothing can be more equitable than that 
Where numbers are to be benefited by any plan, 
numbers ſhould contribute to the execution and 

2 —_— it. 


.Uyon - examination it would probably appear, 
that there could be no plan offered to the #r ing in 
the ſucceſs of which, ſo many Britiſh ſubjeQs are 
ſo nearly and deeply intereſted, as the one now 
ttreateck of for — 4 of 8 and 
cor promoting Engliſh anguage; 
and conſequently — ſo likely to in- 
duce numbers to form themſelves into a ſociety for 


| that purpoſe, 5 
Surrosrxe therefore ſuch eee 


of rank, fortune, and abifities, determined; to. give 
all due aſſiſtanee to the undertaking; the next 2. 
tiele to be conſidered is, FOO -way they ſhould 


dition of the community, Beſides, power changes 


u 
n 
by 


: w,6 = =» 
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ta- 
en 
ve 
4 
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ed 


path. in which they are to walk. 


| term of years as ſhall be thought 
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proceed, and what method ſhould purſue ta- 
wards accompliſhing the 2 deen wan were 
aſſociated. 


Tats is a matter which cinnot be adjuſted but 
by themſelves, and muſt be the reſult of their de- 
liberations at their ſeveral meetings: and indeed it 
would be highly preſumptuous in any one to di ute 
to ſuch a body, or to attempt to point * era | 


Yer it may not be amiſs. to offer a few lets 
upon this head, if they ſhould only ſerve to furniſn 
matter for others to Os and ADD 2 
better form. 


Is the Gociery ſhould 58 for the rea 
ſons before mentioned, that theſe fludies ſhould: 
take their riſe at the Univerſity, the firſt neceſſary 
ſtep will be to uſe the ſpeedieſt means of procuring 

a ſufficient number of perſons, property * 
fr de aher of ndrüd e MY; 


As it is probable 25 tbe eral negleft of 
theſe points, that there would be few, if any 
ſaund:at- this day, fit ta undertake luch a charge, 
r ment ſhould be given ta young 
talents in that - ug to. apply 
oy elves cloſely to the ſiudy and practice of thoſe 


articles, in order to qualify themſelves for 1 fy 


lice. of preceptors. 1 
Fox this purpoſe en for fuck | 


1 
be given to ſuch men as ſhall ne por 
for the nen py the denn, or 12 
| 1g FA 


5 es 


* 


a r t e Fi I W. 


judges as they ſhalf a ia exagnitie into their 
ar rt Ae RY ws) 


* . e income would be a dra ids 


— ili may not be confiderable, to ſtrike into 
that courſe ; though they would not venture to quit 
the beaten path upon precurious proſpeQs only, or 
the chance of what gratuity they might receive 
from pupils. Yet it may not be found neceſſary in 
the eyent, that theſe fahrer ſhould be perpetual, 
but only for a certain term of years, as before men- 
tioned, till theſe ſtudics ſhalt have gained a ſolid 
eſtablihment, and become peneraf; for in that 


cKceaſe inſtructors will obtain a ſufficient income from 


1 —— pupils, as other maſters do; and the whole, 
or part of thoſe falaries, at the pleafure of the ſoci- 
ety, may revert to the fund for. other. Purpoſes, | 


Wren the Univerſities ſhall” avs been ſupplies | 


with a ſufficient number of inflruQors in this way; 
the next objet 8 to 
ily as ible thro? realm, anti 
x gn all een ſeveral euch . Sep 
towns of Great Britain; who ſhould i in like manner 
have fixed and ſtated ſalaries for a certain term, 
which may ariſe partly from the fund belonging to 
the ſociety, and partly from the contributions 


of the principal inhabitants belonging. to thoſe, 


counties and great towns. It is to be ſuppo- 
ſed that few parents will heſitate to throw in their 
mite on this occaſion, 1 in order. to have their chil- 


dren taught juſt pronunciation, and purity of phraſe | 


in diſcourſe ; and that . may avoid provincial 
dialeQs, accents, and ecology, which prevail 
more or leſs thro? all * counties of Great Britain ; 
and which, thro* want of proper care in early 

5 : | years, 


young men of talents, whoſe proſ- 


read theſe ſtudies 44 


ny 


wh 
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years, are neceſſarily caught, in ſume 


byall 
who are trained in thoſe | 


counties, generally 
Er MFR INS remainder of their lives. on 


<1 


Now wodtdit-be inthe Peron 2 
that as the utility of this meaſure would be daily 
more and more perceived from its fruits, there 
ſhould ariſe ſeveral ſmaller ſocieties in thediffereat 
counties: of the kin to correſpond and cos: 


operate with the great ſociety in the capital, in or? 
der to promote ſo uſeful an- ieee renders 


W193 N 


it as r 


Wurm the firſt tief a n 1 
that of giving ſufficient encouragement 228 


the next care ſhould be to. ſtimul⸗te 


apply themſelves cloſely to- theſe ſtudies, pay 
ferring. ſuitable rewards: on ſuch as ſhould-diſtin+: 
guiſh themſelves by publie . exhibitions of their ſu⸗ 
periority in thoſe articles. For this purpoſe there 
might be ſtated days appointed, four times a year, 


or onee in each» term-at the Univerſities, hen all 


ſuch 'as--were- inclined-to enter the liſts. might have 
pportunity of delivering an Engliſh ſpeech i in 


an o 
the theatre or ſenate-houſe ; and ſuch as vere moſt; 
approved of ſhould be intitled to rewards in pro- 
portion: to- their ſeveral degrees of merit. Theſe 
rewards might be either gold medals, or ſuch ex- 
ternal ornaments as ſhould be deemed moſt propen 
by the ruling-part of the Univerſity : to be ad- 
by the Vice Chancellor, beads off houſes, 
and ſuch others as they * think hap aſſociate 


with them. ; 4; 1 


Manr other methods: of — will, 
no doubt, be ſuggeſted to the ſociety in the courſe 
* Laval 2 theſe are only hinted: at, 3s 
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38 alſo may be Iiftribured 83 at 
 thefſchools, on ftated days, in the fame manner as 
nie Univerſities. The negle&t of rewards, and 
the relimace' on ts alone, in a'courle of 
due which is to fir boys to become uſeful 
'  menibersof a free ſtate, has been a-fatal overſight. 
| Puniſhchents mayreſtrain from evil; reward alone 
cui excite to good. Fear may debaſe, but never 
can ennoble the mind. The beſt effect to be ho- 
ped from that principle is mediocrity ; but it is from 
_ emolation alone that excellence is to be expected 
It is that generous principle only which is poſſeſſed 
of: ſolficient energy to rouze and ſtimulate the young 
ingenuous minds; to put forth: all their ſfrength 
and exert / every my ae th ue in 
* eee een 


10 point e diftivaly he Cs os, 
which might flow from the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch 2 ſoriety, would require a volume; but 
ſurely" there is n one who - has the leaſt degree of 
pub ſpirit, of a due regard to his own intereſt, 
| that would not ſollicit to be a member of it, and 
nov 8 IE on if he were 

wing effects might 
roy expel from te mne 15 


I. raus eftabliſhment of an mitem. 
1 throughout all bis aa 
dominions. _ 7 
II. Tus facilitating the acquirement pf a 
| | job proper delivery, to ſurh as ſhall apply to 


3 e all . as are to ſpeak in 
2 itt: | public, 


IMPROVEMENT, of Elocv x ion, * „ 
public, to deliver their ſentiments with due 


ws 2 and 3 eee to the: falents + 
or elocution-. 


> 


"Lasrry; The aide at 1 


eſtabliſhing the Engliſh langys on 4 dura-- 
ble baſis. * 


Now 1 ſhall endeavour; i in as best 1 manner - 
| as 1 can, to ſhew. how theſe three deſirable ny 
may be ccompliſhed by the attention, — 
encouragement of ſuch a ſociety as is pro 


. to the firſt article, . tee, 
.an, uniformity of pronunciation throaghqut Scot- 
We. Ys, and Ireland, as well as rough the ; 
i. K e ige; and, Ns weil oj | 
muc - DE; 2s it migh nol 
ſure coor to de roy HE. * 0 iſtin Som . 
between ſubjeQs of the fame - king, and members 
of the ſame community, + which. are ever attended - 
with ill conſequences, and which are chiefly K 
ahve by e of W N and dialecti; fo 
for- theſe, pr 5 7 place of 
| iich other : 
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but extended not to the * colonies ; and that a. 
mongſt the Moderns, they are confined to a few 
cities of France and Italy, notwithſtanding the 
vaſt pains taken with their ſeveral languages, and 
the ceaſe with which inſtruction may be had in their 


Bur England has ſome advantages over other 
nations, both ancient and modern, which would 
inſure us ſucceſs if the attempt were once made, 
and vigorous. meaſures taken to ſupport it. There 
are two articles which have given us great advan- 
tage over the Anciepts with regard to the point we 
are ſpeaking of; I mean the Preſs, and the Ser- 
vice of the Church. By means of theſe, an uni- 
| formity of pronunciation might with eaſe be diffu- 
ſed through the whole land. For want. of the art. 
of printing, the ancient Greeks and Romans could 
not propagate their languages far by means of books; 
for as manuſcripts were dear, few could afford to 
12838 them, and therefore few learned to read. 

nowledge to the bulk of the people was convey- 
end through the car, and this of com ſe made them 
mote attentive to the ſound and prönunciation of 
words. As both at Atheds and Rome the number 
of -orators, public ſpeakers, and. philoſophers who. 
taught vive voce without the aſſiſtance of books 


was very great 3 and as theſe were all regularly 


trained to pronounce their native language exactly 
in the ſame manner, a public general ſtandard of 
Pronupciation was fixed, and open to all the inha- 

tants of Athens and Rome; and the people who 
were trained, and lived in thoſe cities, acquired 
from the prevalence of good example the right and 
juſt manner of pronouticing their words; in the. 
- fan „ amongſl us, of different ſhires 


| ard counties, naturally contraQ 4 bad * 
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the prevalence of bad example. But at a diſtaner 
from the capital, and in the ſeveral colonies, as 
there was little or no public ſpeaking, ſo was there 
no ſlandard to be referred to, no motive for taking 


pains to preſerve exaQneſs and purity of pronunci- 
ation, and conſequently it was left w N unn 4 


and caprice, as t us. 


un. 


oy Fo dy 


Bor as Eye of the N pats of A 
ple are taught to read, throughout the moſt diſtant - 
parts of theſe countries, nothing can be more clear, 
than that if the maſters Who teach Engliſh were 
qualified for the office, if they were themſelyes 
inſtructed by one uniform ſyſtem of rules, and a- 
greed exacily in the ſame manner of pronouncing 
their native tongue, they might in a 1 meaſure 
ſpread that pronunciation univetſall 101 the 
kingdom. And when the youth all have been 
thus prepared, and trained in the right way, in 
order to preſerve them in it, we might have a2 
ſtandard of ſo general and public a nature, in the - 
pulpit, and Tuch patterns and models for imitation 
might be afforded in our clergy, as na other nation 
could boaſt. It is plain that both the ſtandard ang 
influence of example from public ſpeakers amongſt 
the - Ancients were confined. to the capital; which 
would not be the caſe amongſt us, if the Randard 4 
of ſpeech. was affixed to the pulpit. Nor cbüt 
any of the more poliſhed modern nations vie with |. 
us in that point; as none of them have like us a 
ſettled regular Divine Service, and the Bible red i 
conſtantly in the. PO tongue in places . 
n og of Met * 5 


P11 TAS 
As 10 mull be Monica that deen 

ciation ought to be fixed ſomewhere; ſo eommun : 

ſenſe will * us that it ought io be fixed there: - 


bete 


MEAS «of ce pet. ee aa 
wo , 3 8 N 
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Where it is likely to be moſt conſtant, permanent, 
and 9 Now it is evident, that i in all theſe 
articles no place can be put in competition with 
ie church: In point of conſtancy, there is a ſet- 
Hed: ſervice daily or weekly performed there; in 
of „ this ſervice is likely to laſt as 
as our conſtitution ; and in point _ univerſa- 
 lity, it is ſpread throughout his majeſty's Britiſh 
dominions. How confined, with ref to that, 

muſt any ſtandard be which ſhould be fixed to the 
court, the ſenate-houſe, or the bar; and bow few 
| "of his majeſty's ſubjeQs, in compariſon, would 
Have an opportunity of referring to it in any of thoſe 


TING or of being benefited by it ? 


' Invzzp were the clergy bat uniform i their 
"pronunciation, mult neceffarily become the 
Nandard : For dale that no e order of men 
2 have right to. diſpute their claim to it, as 
ed, that 8 and propriety of 


adm ſupporting their eng and carry- 
ing it into e ſect by the general influence of nary. 
- "example. To hear 2 not only in the pow- 

er of all claſſes of men, is alſo part of their 
Auty. And were the clergy but maſters of the 
powers of elocution, it 2 f likewiſe be the in- 
Clination of all claſſes of men to hear them; and 
then all men would e choĩce make them 


. rr nd ex: FIN of Pod tibe 
in chat order, would certainly have the ſame effects 
[that were produced 1 the - ſnake), at . 
Wit nile | 
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and Rome, and diffuſe them generally through the 


people; eſpecially if at the ſame time we make 
uſe of the advantage which the preſs has given us, 
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by having all children taught well, inſtead of be- <4 


ing ill tavght to read. In that cafe ſuch conflant 
patterns as they would have before them, would 
prevent their telapſing into faults, committed by 
people more 8 in life, who bad not the 
good fortune to reap the benefit of ſuch — 
in their youth, and who might not eaſily 
babits, which had been — in theiy 5 . 
Fears. 5 
Tars uniformity in all the riß eli of 
theclergy will of 9 be ene if - theſe ſtu- 
dies ſhould be immediately eſtabliſhed at the Uni- 
verſities; and with reſpect to the preſent race of 
| the young er clergy Nr 7; 
thernilves - too old 2 5 Mong they ne 5 | 
brought to read the ervice umformly, 5 ; 


month's application, under proper 
would be found ſufficient for that putp purpoſe. 


An vniformity amongſt thoſe who 
apply to the acquiſition of this important branch'of * 
their office, will ſoon bring a on the reſt. 
to apply alſo ; as otherwiſe they will be diſgraced 
y the comparifon, and it wif 1 

longer deficient in fo obvious a point, when 
ſhall have the means in their of 
ſet Tight. At preſentindeed when there is no ris 
dard, no vniformity, no inſtruction; one 
without fear or diſgrace perſeyeres in the nauer 
which chance and bad de it have given him He 
knows not _ to Ka fr nt TA. 
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Wir regard to the ſecond article, that of ren- 
 dering the acquirement of a juſt, forcible, and 


graceful delivery. eaſy to ſuch as ſhall - ap- 


ply to it, &c. though it be generally. allowed to be 


a: moſt deſirable object, yet few think it a point 


that can be compaſſed. Many will dot allow that 


elocution either is, or can be taught as an art. 


That it was ſo, and the moſt favourite art amongſt 


the Greeks and Romans,, can not be denied: © What 


bas been, may be. But to thoſe who ſay that be- 


cauſe it never has been taught or practiſed as ſuch - 


amongſt us, therefore. it never can be, I ſhall not 


attempt an anſwer... 


and labour will not be the beſt meant of. acquiring 
Fil 3-and whether {kill and practice will not afford 
the beſt means of correcting errours, ſupplying de- 


* 
* 


© I 8nALLonly aſk thaſe gentlemen whether pains-- 


* 
. 


| feGia, and improving goad natural talents in ſpeak- 
ing, as they. do in every thingelſe ? Theatiempt : 


is worth waking, it may be produQtive of much 
good, it can not do harm. If we try we may ac- 
-* compliſh the point; if we fit ſtill, things muſt re 
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Wiru regard: to the third and laſt article, the 

- refining, aſcertaining, and eſtabliſhing our lan- 
8 on a durable baſis, it is very clear that this 
— be the work of care and pains, and not of 
chance. And that the only means by which theſe 
| deſirable ends can be attained in ſuch a conſtitution 
a ours, muſt be the introducing the regular ſtudy - 
of it, and making it a neceſſary part of education, 

- has been amply proved in the ſecond book of an 
eſſay intitled Britiſh Education; the author of 
which is the more emboldened to make this aſſer- 


tion, 


-- 
— 


FP 
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tion, as his arguments on that head haye been'ex- | 
amined, and allowed to be concluſive,” * men re- 
2 222 for 1 2 oat and ſobdiry. | 3482. 


X * 


No one will oy bet ler ib A th hotel | 
bi wiſhed that an accurate knowlege of Engliſh; *_ 
with regard to the preciſe meaning of words, were 
more eaſily attainable, and more generally diffuſed | 
through the natives of this county; as alſo a great- 
er command of them ſo as to give a art Bud. the 
choice, and a correct fluency of ſpeech 
firſt of 'theſe articles can be A e 


| re. 
; FN gular Rudy, and the laſt by conſtant SL 


Tux it is by regular ſtudy * that Wal?" 
# 1 knowlege of the dead languages, and chief. 
alſo of foreign tongues, muſt be allowed; and 
art few of tolerable capacity, who with due 
apple, and the affiſtance of proper rules and 
maſters, do not arrive at even a critical ſkill in 
thoſe. But how few are there in this country, who 
can boaft: the ſame with reſpeQ to their own lan- 
guage: If it he aſſerted on one fide, that there is 
no occaſion for taking ſuch pains with regard to a 
mother tongue, as the knowlege of that WII 
come of courſe; it may be affirmed on the other 
with greater juffice, that there is much mote veca- 
fion to -apply cloſely to the ſtudy of that, han of 
any other ; not only as it is a matter of much more 
importance to us than all the other languages in the 
world, but becauſe there are many errours, preju- 
\ gices; ind bad habits to be overcome in that, which 
5s bot the caſe -in the others. For t the uſe x 
of words wilt come of courſe, yet the right uſe ß 
them · will not; unleſs we allow that they have al. 
ways the ſame preciſe meaning annexed to them, 
both by the people with whom. we converſe, and 


* 


| than will at firſt | 


* 
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| by the writers whoſe works we read. Now no- 


thing is more notorious than that molt diſputes and 
controverſies which are carried on both in writi 

and ſpeaking, without ever coming to a conclu 2 
e not ariſe ſo much from any thing as a diſ- 
eement in the meaning of words, and would for 
- moſt part ſpeed:ly . an end to, were the 
je only obliged to define their terms. For 
it muſt be obvious enough that two men who uſe 


the ſame words with any difference of OK - 
found 


can never agree in a concluſion. Thus the 


ol ſtudying our language would probably be 
- to be the chief ſource. of errour both in opinion 


— conduQt. As our knowlege of mot things - 

. upon our rightly underſtanding the 
wards he h are their types, any mans tion of 
mult occaſion. an. errour in that of - 
22 an errour in conduct. . 
and opinions are formed upon words, and as our 
action are governed by our nations and opinions, | 
men's conduct in life muſt more upon kill 
in language, than is generally imagined. . Thus the + 


ſſudy of the native tongue is. a matter of more im- 


portance to ſociety, even with end morals, . 
| be conceived. ..,. h db 


2s. 0 eee in a 
an infinite number A books: were read there, 


and very, little knowlege Obtained; that there 
thould be haut = ne hes, little under ſtanding; 
d 25 5 that the, iniglle Aua faculties 
r de. inlerigur 10 others, a the 


hs. 
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.that diſputes upon all manner of topics ſhould - 
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< whole might eafily be ſolved conſidering the 
Tr . 
0 c NIRNIY | 

in it be confuſed or erroneous.- ; 
« when it. conlitered what oy _— 
4 00:00 «paws, i 
* language, copious, and on m 
„e accounts the moſt difficult to be undes. 
© ſtood, of any in, the known world, there is n 
<« gccalion to wonder that we ſhould be the moſt 
+ unſettled in our notions, and the moſt divided in 
© our opinions of any people, fince the time of. 
© the ſeparation of philoſophy from the ſtudy of - 
© rhetoric, amongſt the Greeks. It is well known 
that the  deſtsuQion of all uſeful knowlege 
© fobn followed that ſeparation. amongſt them, 
© nor can the reſtoration, of it amongſt ue, 
*+ hd qbjnined en eee re- 
union hs. 1 ; 


* 


7 This e „ me. of the ſecond 
ar cle before-mentioned, I mean a. facility... in 
cChuſing words, and a correct fluency of ſpeech. 
And x hy hag ap rea — 85 | 
n and habit. 4 22 


A. habit renders moſt things 5 even hh 4 
are in their nature exceedingly. difficult, ſo does it 
remarkably promote a facthiy of delivering os 
ſentiments. Of the truth of this we have a con- 
vincintz proof in the gentlemen of the bar; wha 
being under a neceſſity of ſpeaking. their extem-, * 
poraneous thoughts, t GR they donut 
great aukwardneſs, through the want of having 
n branch of their pro- 


* 
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feſſion, t in time, by e and practice, 
are to ſpeak in any cauſe with the utmoſt 
_ eaſe and readineſs. Whilſt on the contrary, they 
who are in holy orders, and rely on the aſſiſtance 
of their written diſcourſes, cold not deliver 
upon points of which they are the 
molt perfect maſters, if their ſermons were not 
before them. Nay few of them would even be 
able to proceed in the uſual ſervice of the prayers, 
Leplx impreſſed as it "muſt be on their memories 
by continual r „if the Prayer-Book were 
ha 7 belors them. Such. | is the 1 * 
R 


2 X 


No . is more common 1 * 
bookiſh men are remarkable for taciturnity. Nor 


is this filence to be conſidered as a mark of wiſ- 


dom, or the effect of thinking; for in reality ſueh 


men find it difficult, through want of practiee, to 


expreſs their thoughts with freedom, and there 
fore avoid ſpeaking, as painful; Vet many of 
. can write their ſentiments with eaſe, becauſe 
have accuſtomed: themſelves io writing: 
Whilton the other hand a ſuperſicial man of the 


world, by being habituated to converſation,” fhall- 
be always ready to expreſs his thoughts with vo- 
lubility and eaſe, though infinitely inferior to the 
ſtudious man both in know 


lege of things and 
words; as would be ſufficiently apparent were he - 

to ſit down and commit his thoughts to paper. 
Nay this very man who has ſuch eaſe, readineſs, 
and- of expreſſion in company; were he 
called upon to deliver his thoughts in a public aſ- 


ſembly, would ſtammer, heſitate, and be as in- 


capable of acquitting himſelf well on fuck-an 6c-- 
cafzong as the ſtudious man. | 


AND 
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de ate this halt we'd wo fc fr the molt A 
likely method to give a facility of 1 c 
public? To form writers, you train them "2 
the beginning in the practice 0 writing; to form 

| fpeakers you muſt train them from —— beginning 4 
in the practice of ſpeaking, . Whether in ſuch a 
conſtitution as ours, gentlemen deſtined for the _ 
| fenate-houſe, tlie polpit, or the bar, require to 


have their inn moſt 
EET, ee 5 448 


Lev in general be aſked * 2 | 

would rather have their ſons writers or 3 

. they ben their names: 2 * 
hots of pete 2 or a able for elo- 


quenee in the 8 pul- 
Suppoling a ternative, 
5 can be * would prefer. 


But when it is conſidered that is no way ip 
certain to make them good writers, 2s to males 


them - that 4 habit ich 
ves will alſo give freedom _ 
Lab ty: ; ine; the torgue, il coltragon which 


forms * ear to harmonious ani an preſſi e ve £8- 
dences in delivery, muſt alſo communicate theſe 
qualities to the ſtile of the outer, if the % arts _ 
are carried on together; and an dhe contrary 
when we conſider chat the wtmoſt attention to 
written language will never in the leaſt improve 
3 faculties A Speech, or talents of delivery, bot 
rather impede* than bring them forwards, s 
bookiſh men are obſerved to be more defect : 
than others in thoſe points ; is it not that | 
all pains and attention in the courſe of education 
are given to the latter art; and none at all to the 
e eee 
'_ - who” 
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who could have no uſe of our 


tongues, and were 
4 6 4 toni ch 
wer 


Fur of all the prejudices which have 8 | 
in this country, there is one which ſeems to have 


the leaſt foundation in reaſon, altrough it is. the 
5 inveterate and hard to be removed of any; 


mean an opinion before mentioned which toe 
7 prevails, that we have no occahon to 
ly our native language, becauſe, the. knowlege - 
of it will come to us of courſe. And this is a 
point maintained: with great vehemence by many 
perſons, who at the ſame time allow that the 
peo e who underſtand Fnglith well are exceed- 
J few in number, and that no quality i is more 
5 than cortectneſ in (raking or- writing. it. 
then c: n it be true the knowlege 7% 
will come of courſe?- This prejudice can have no 
no other foundation but that = * of Foglith 5 
has not as yet been made a branch of education; 
jo if that, as well as the. ſtudy of other. lan- 
ages, had been part of the: courſe, the very 
men who. now conſider it as vuneceſſary, .. 
— pee 12 5 lame ptinci K K e of edu- 
22 upon it as a moſt elfential point, and 
eſteem any man a madman or a fool, 9 


5 W to have it omitted as uſeleſs. 


To fuck as dig not ſo far poten bead 


to exclude all reaſoning, l ſhall beg 
that »gainf Tag | 


pine. 
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lursorzuner of Erocuriox, &e 261 


inted out that defect in our ctucation, 1 


ed the n by here taking the 
of our language a material part of it. 74177 * | 


— 2 


Bor if the authority of theſe N not 
weigh with them, what will th | 
dice of thole great Ancients, w cr As foo 
ſuch high reverence, .as to think no 
when beſtowed upon the ſtudy af 
- while they neglect nk 5 beitet not know 
that the of che boy at Athens was that 
of his native lan and that it was the ſaſt 
ſtudy quitted by the man? Po they not know that 
this was the caſe at Rome alſo in its moſtflouriſh- 
. f And what was the conſequence of this 
care and attention to that point? Did not 
two. countries produce ſuch numbers of ex- 
cellent otators and writers, as the whale world has 
not equalled? Have not their Janguages gained im- 
mortality, 2 4 thoſe of ſuch 8 did not 
| theirs, have wit or 
changed with the 2 Which th tn 
examples i 4s moſt worthy of imitation? 


Bur imm in there arp pettons who will es ts | 
pris bat mags) and practice of the An- 
cients, and who in their opinjon 
founded upon the ty and praQice -of gur 
Forefathers ; let them be, tokd that hey wry 
wy Al the "Barbarians of the werſd, not of 


inſt the poliſhed notions of antiquity, but A 
F .the preſent times. All . — 
za not ſtudying or cultivating heir - > 
this is one of the charaQeriflical marks * 4M 
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bariſm. All 4 e g 
and cultivati 
the firſt proc Nr of e 
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the practice of the Ancients, have we got inſtances 


orks this in the French, Italians, Spaniards, nay of 
Ante in the Germans, and even the Ruſſians? But 


dare to claſs them 
it may be anſwered, indeed they will; and think 


his writings are more univerſally 


the Engliſhman will be apt to aſk whether it is 


poſſible, conſidering the juſt title. wbich his coun- 


try has to ſtan] amongſt the foremoſt in point of 


literature, that any nations in the world ſhould 
Barbarians? To whom 


you ſo too, whilſt you negle& the only means by 
which it is in your power to give them ocular 
proof. of your being a people perfectly civilized, 
that is by opening to their view the treaſures of 
your language. ag 
Vorl E proclaims your barbariſm through 


Europe, and his authority will go 2 was as 
| than of 


Al your authors put together. And this only be- 


vain as you can be? In the literary world nothing 


cauſe he writes in a language which is eaſily ac- 
quired, on account of the pains taken to reduce it 
to rule and method. What avail your boaſtings of 
the excellence of your writers to the neighbour- 
ing nations, if it be rendered impracticable for 
them to fee that excellence? or what credit will 
they give to your vaunts? Is there any barbarous 
nation without their bards of whom they are as 


will be allowed to authority on theſe occaſions, 


will judge only of what they ſee. Tis chur- 


| ke” tis inhoſpitable to ſhut your neighbours out 
as it were from all free communication with you, 


+ by the imp 


ility of your language. I. 
. not worth the 0 


will hold it to be poor 


poliſhing, otherwiſe you could not thus neglect it. 
| . you may be upheld by national pride at 
buome, your character will ſink abroad, in the 
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born rs Me 3 ſcandal to this count 
to have it ſaid with truth,” by every foreigner D 
viſits this iſland, and was: a maſter totegch 
bim the language. that no ſuch perſon'is- to be 
found; when in France, Italy, Spain, und Ger- 
many, multitudes offer themſelves to ſlranger, 
' perfeRly qualified to make them adepts in their 
ſeveral tongues? If you are a true Engliſhman, 
and have the honour and intereſt of your country 
at heart, you will throw away this prejudice, and _ 
Join in promoting a deſign to waſh off this ſtrong 
ſtain of harbariſm, which ſtill reſts upon this 
kingdom. | 2: 


For what nobler -end-conld a ſociety be in- 

ſtituted? And if even intereſted views alone be 
. conſulted, what parent who has the welfare of =» 
his children at heart, will -refaſe to throw in his 

mite on this occaſion ? Parents alone will be ſuf- 
: ficient to compaſs the point, but there are others 
- Intereſted in the event as well as they; nay there 
are few Britiſh ſubjeAs who are not in ſome de- 
gree concerned. If there be any who wiſh to 
have the Engliſh language fixed to a ſtandard; 
any admirers of Shakeſpear, Milton, and Swift, 
who would contribute towards immortalizing their 

works, and handing them down to lateſt poſterity : 

If there are any friends to our excellent conſti- 

tution, who would be deſirous of ſeeing the num- | 
ber of its guardians increaſed, by the increaſe of 4 
able ſpeakers in parliament: If there be any _ 
who would contribute to the ſupport of our pure 
religion, by furniſhing the prieſthood with their 
true arms, the weapons of oratory; and enabling 
them to perform Divine Service, ſo as that it 
{ſhall not appear to be a mock-worſhip ; they _ 
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